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Labor Month In Review 


The May Review 


This issue of the Review is unique in hav- 
ing an article that falls under the umbrella 
of each of the three largest statistical ac- 
tivities in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics—employment, wages, and prices. 
Marianne A. Ferber and Jane Waldfogel 
write that having a period of nontradi- 
tional work in one’s record leads, on av- 
erage, to a slight reduction of current 
wages. The impact is most visible among 
women and workers whose nontradi- 
tional arrangement was involuntary. 

George R. Gray, Donald W. Myers, 
and Phyllis S. Myers mined and quarried 
their way through the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ collective bargaining agree- 
ments file to catalog and analyze provi- 
sions concerning worker safety in more 
than 700 major contracts. Some of the 
more frequent subjects to appear include 
general union-management cooperation 
clauses, formal labor-management safety 
committees at the local level, mandates 
for protective clothing, and establishing 
safety councils at the national level. 

Todd Wilson describes the slowdown 
in the rate of price increase as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index (CPI) dur- 
ing 1997. The change in the price of 
energy swung from a sizeable increase 
in 1996 to a3.4-percent decline in 1997. 
Price increases for food moderated to a 
1.5-percent rate, the lowest since 1992. 
Price increases for all items other than 
food and energy, a measure often referred 
to as the “core” CPI, edged down to a rate 
of 2.2 percent in 1997, the smallest in- 
crease in 32 years. 


Productivity edges up 
in the early 90s 


The rate of increase in output per hour 
in the private nonfarm business sector 
edged up to a compounded annual aver- 
age rate of 1.1 percent for the years 
1990-96. Over the period 1979-90, the 
rate of increase was 1 percent per year. 
While the overall change was relatively 
modest, there have been more visible 
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changes over the long term in the com- 
ponents of labor productivity. 

Throughout four intermediate peri- 
ods—1948-73, 1973-79, 1979-90, and 
1990—96—the contribution of capital in- 
tensity has stayed very close to its long- 
term average of 0.7 percent per year. The 
contribution of labor composition was 
nearly negligible in 1948-73 and zero in 
1973-79 before rising to 0.3 and 0.4 per- 
cent per year in the 80s and 90s, respec- 
tively. Multifactor productivity, the out- 
put per unit of combined capital and la- 
bor inputs, rose at a brisk 1.9 percent per 
year from 1948 to 1973 before collaps- 
ing to 0.4 percent in 1973-79. In 1979- 
90, the average annual multifactor pro- 
ductivity increase bottomed out at nil 
before edging up to contribute 0.2 per- 
cent per year in the early 1990s. 


Pay comparisons 
published 


A comprehensive new bulletin, Occupa- 
tional Compensation Survey: National 
Summary, 1996 (BLS Bulletin 2497), and 
its abridged version, Occupational Pay 
and Interarea Comparisons, United 
States, 1996 (Summary 98-2), present 
estimates and analysis of interarea pay 
comparisons for occupational groups in 
both private industry and State and local 
government. 

For blue-collar work, pay rates tended 
to be similar in private industry and gov- 
ernments in 1996. In occupations in 
which there were statistically significant 
differences, pay for general maintenance 
workers, level I guards, janitors, and light 
truckdrivers was higher in State and lo- 
cal government. Pay was higher in pri- 
vate industry for level II maintenance 
electronics technicians. 

For white-collar jobs, private indus- 
try often paid professional and adminis- 
trative workers higher salaries than did 
State and local governments. In contrast, 
higher pay for some technical and cleri- 
cal positions existed in the private sector. 

In the contiguous United States, the 
highest pay relatives (to the average pay 


level across all industries for an occupa- 
tional group) occurred in San Francisco 
for professional, administrative, techni- 
cal, clerical, and maintenance workers. 
The highest pay relatives for protective 
service and janitorial workers were found 
in Nassau-Suffolk [Counties], New York. 
By our quick-and-dirty analysis of the 
mean absolute differential from pay rela- 
tives of 100 across several occupational 
groups, the area that was most like the 
United States was Columbus, Ohio. 


Weekly earnings rise 
in 1997 


Median weekly earnings of full-time 
wage and salary workers rose to $511 in 
the fourth quarter of 1997 from $499 a 
year earlier. This was a 2.4-percent in- 
crease over the year, compared with a 
gain of 1.9 percent in the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
over the same period. 

Women who worked full time had 
median earnings of $440 per week, com- 
pared with the $587 median for men. 
Female-male earnings ratios were higher 
for black (81.2 percent) and Hispanic 
(84.5 percent) workers than they were for 
white employees (75.4 percent). How- 
ever, the overall median earnings for 
Hispanics ($354) and blacks ($410) were 
lower than the $528 median for whites. 

Full-time workers aged 25 and older 
with less than a high school diploma had 
median weekly earnings of $324, com- 
pared with $465 for high school gradu- 
ates with no college, $547 for workers 
with some college or an associate degree, 
and $789 for those with a bachelor’s de- 
gree or higher. 

On an annual average basis, earnings 
rose from $490 (current dollars) in 1996 
to $503 in 1997. After adjustment for 
inflation as measured by the CPI-U, the 
gain was a more modest 0.3 percent to 
$303 (1982 dollars). 

For more information, see news re- 
lease USDL 9818, Usual Weekly Earnings 
of Wage and Salary Workers: Fourth 
Quarter 1997. O 
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The long-term consequences 
of nontraditional employment 


Lower pay of former temporary employees and higher pay 

of men formerly self-employed are likely caused 

by unobserved heterogeneity; nonetheless, in wage growth models 
that eliminate this bias, past part-time work has 

a negative effect on current wages, which varies with gender 

and whether the part-time status was voluntary or involuntary 


sk October 1996 special issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review profiled workers 
in nontraditional work arrangements and 
analyzed their reasons for entering such employ- 
ment.' Several articles in the same issue of the 
Review reported on the earnings and benefits of 
nonstandard workers: Steven Hipple and Jay 
Stewart found that contingent workers tend to 
earn less, and are less likely to have health insur- 
ance and pension benefits, than noncontingent 
workers,and that some alternative workers, such 
as self-employed men, earn more than traditional 
or standard workers, but are less likely to have 
health insurance and pension coverage;? and 
Donna Rothstein, using longitudinal data from 
the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
(NLSY), compared earnings on the current job 
with earnings on the previous job, for a select 
sample of workers who had been on their current 
job for no more than 3 years.’ Interestingly, she 
found that, for the typical contingent worker in 
her sample, the current job represented a step 
down from the previous job, whereas for 
full-time, standard workers, the current job 
tended to represent a step up from the previous 
job. 

These results, as well as some from earlier re- 
search,’raise a host of questions about the longer 
term consequences of nontraditional employ- 
ment. For example, because workers engaged in 
such employment not only have shorter job ten- 


ures,’ but also are more likely to be assigned to 
routine jobs, to receive less training (particularly 
important for workers without a college educa- 
tion) and fewer promotions, and to be laid off,° 
they may receive lower wages and benefits in the 
long run. Thus, to the extent that the problems 
associated with nontraditional work turn out to 
be more serious in the long run than in the short 
run, and to the extent that individuals are unaware 
that this is the case or have a short planning hori- 
zon, it may be that many of those who choose 
this type of employment voluntarily will eventu- 
ally suffer serious deprivation as a result.’ With 
the exception of a handful of studies on the wage 
growth of part-time workers,’ there has been no 
research to date on these long-term effects. This 
article seeks to fill that gap. 

The research to be presented uses the NLSy to 
investigate the long-term consequences of three 
types of nontraditional employment on individu- 
als’ subsequent earnings and benefits.’ Building 
on what is already known about the contingent 
labor force, we investigate the following ques- 
tions, which have not been addressed in the re- 
search to date: First, how does nontraditional 
employment (that is, one’s ever having had a 
nontraditional job) affect subsequent earnings 
and benefits? Second, are the returns to nontra- 
ditional work experience (that is, the length of 
time one spends in nontraditional jobs) different 
from the returns to traditional work experience? 
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And third, to what extent are estimates of the effects of non- 
traditional employment and nontraditional work experience 
biased by unobserved heterogeneity among workers? The 
results suggest that nontraditional employment does have 
long-term effects on these outcomes, at least insofar as we 
are able to observe this in a sample of young workers fol- 
lowed over 15 years in the NLSY. Moreover, most of the 
long-term effects of nontraditional employment and nontra- 
ditional work experience persist even after controlling for 
potential heterogeneity bias. 


Data and methodology 


The NLSY provides complete work histories with detailed in- 
formation about’ respondents’ past and present jobs over a 
15-year span, 1979-93. The data are used to observe whether 
respondents are currently in nontraditional jobs, to track 
whether they have ever been in such jobs, and to follow those 
who switch to or from these jobs. The NLSY data allow us to 
compare the fortunes not only of workers currently in nontra- 
ditional employment with those of workers in traditional 
employment, but also of those who have ever been in nontra- 
ditional jobs with those who have not; the data also allow us 
to compare workers with varying lengths of nontraditional 
work experience. In addition, the longitudinal structure of the 
data is used to assess the effects of changes in employment 
type and employment experience on wage growth over time, 
in order to control for potential bias caused by unobserved 
heterogeneity. 

The NLSY follows a nationally representative sample of 
young men and women aged 28 to 36 by 1993. With 1993 
assumed to be the current year, information from the 1979- 
93 surveys (including retrospective information on the pe- 
riod 1975-78 contained in the 1979 survey) is used to track 
each individual’s actual labor market experience, beginning 
with the year the person turned 18 (or the year he or she left 
high school if before age 18, but in no case earlier than age 
16). Work experience is calculated in terms of actual time 
worked, expressed in years. Each year that the respondent 
worked at all is then categorized in terms of whether the indi- 
vidual worked part time, was self-employed, was a tempo- 
rary worker, or performed traditional work. An individual is 
coded as working part time if his or her main job that year 
was less than 35 hours per week. Because there is reason to 
believe that working part time voluntarily is a very different 
matter than working part time involuntarily,'° part-time em- 
ployees are further divided into those who work part time 
voluntarily and those who do so involuntarily. An individual 
is coded as being self-employed if he or she so reports, and 
the category is further divided into those whose business is 
incorporated and those whose business is not. A worker is 
coded as temporary if he or she reports having worked on any 
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job during the year that ended because the program under 
whose aegis the job fell was terminated or because the posi- 
tion was only temporary; however, because the reason the 
job ended is the only way to identify temporary jobs, those 
currently working on a temporary basis cannot be identified." 
Any respondent who is classified as a part-time worker, self- 
employed, or a temporary worker is defined as engaged in 
nontraditional work.'* If an individual is in none of these cat- 
egories, he or she is defined as a traditional worker. 

Multivariate analysis is used to investigate the effects of 
current and past nontraditional employment on current earn- 
ings and benefits. For earnings, ordinary least squares mod- 
els that include controls for age, actual work experience, level 
of education, marital status, number of children, race, and 
ethnicity are utilized to estimate the effects of nontraditional 
employment on the natural logarithm of current hourly 
wages.'* For benefits, probit models that include the same 
controls are used to estimate the effects of nontraditional 
employment on the receipt of health insurance and pension 
benefits; to facilitate interpretation of the results, the mar- 
ginal effects (and their standard errors) from these probit 
models are reported in tables. 

To determine whether nontraditional work experience and 
traditional work experience have differential returns, the earn- 
ings functions are reestimated, with experience broken out 
into part-time and full-time components. Prior research on 
this issue has provided mixed results, ranging from findings 
of basically zero returns to part-time experience’* to returns 
that were significantly positive, albeit lower than to full-time 
experience.'° A similar analysis is conducted of self-employ- 
ment and non-self-employment experience. 

The third issue examined is how nontraditional employ- 
ment affects wage growth, as opposed to wage levels. This is 
important because, to the extent that there is unobserved het- 
erogeneity (say, in ability or motivation) among those who 
enter traditional as opposed to nontraditional employment, 
cross-sectional estimates of the effects of nontraditional em- 
ployment on wages would be biased. A wage growth model 
in which the dependent variable (the natural logarithm of 
hourly wages) and all the independent variables (age, educa- 
tion, and so on) are expressed as differences from their val- 
ues for a previous year is used to control for this potential 
bias.'° 


Earnings and benefits of nontraditional workers 


In the NLSY sample, 12 percent of the men and 20 percent of 
the women working in 1993 were in nontraditional employ- 
ment. The types of employment they were in varied a great 
deal by gender, as shown in table 1. Fully 16 percent of 
women were in part-time work, and only 5.5 percent were 
self-employed, while among men, the most common form of 


es 


able 1 Nontraditional employment, young men and 
women, 1993 
[In percent] 
Employment status Men Women 
Current’ 
Currently in nontraditional 
employment (part time, 
self-employed, or both) ............se000 11.95 19.76 
PSTSASITIG cnccstietososqceaceneseeauxcassecacuncats 3.78 16.07 
Voluntary ... 78 8.64 
Involuntary ... 2.01 3.14 
Reason undefi : -99 4.29 
Self-employed ............scsssesseseeeesessees 8.84 5.50 
MACON PIOTARCT "Soc ceonsncenesocvoctevanstovace Vera .66 
Unincorporated ...........00..c.cssssseses 7.13 4.77 
Reason undefined ..............:ssese0e- -00 .07 
Past? Men Women 
Ever in nontraditional employment 
(part time, self-employed, 
or temporary) 79.04 84.91 
Ever part time 53.56 72.82 
Voluntary ......... 21.61 34.63 
Involuntary 24.09 29.44 
Reason undefined ...........ssssee 7.86 8.75 
Ever self-employed ..... 24.75 16.51 
Incorporated .... 4.88 1.74 
Unincorporated .... 4 18.94 13.66 
Reason undefined ..............:.-es00 93 tat 
EVGMTORIPORAEY (iacsac.cccscescivencssvessorases 52.02 49.34 
Mean years of work experience ........ 11.28 10.52 
Mean years of part-time 
WOFK @XPEFICNCE .........cccceeeccneseescees 87 1.69 
WONIEAIY oo -ccccusncrcsoocs-censoss 41 .96 
Involuntary ... .26 32 
RIIGER DOG Met cata cicctnasspcrnsneassnsnseansss .20 41 
Mean years of self-employment 
work experience 2 .36 
Incorporated ...........0+ 11 .04 
Unincorporated 57 .29 
Undefined ..........-:.-.cecssess ec CeEEECEL _ 104 .03 
' N= 3,337 for men and 2,870 for women. 
2 N= 4,261 for men and 4,242 for women. 
Note: Tabulated from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1979-93. 


nontraditional employment was self-employment, which 
made up 9 percent of all male workers, while less than 4 per- 
cent were employed part time.'’ These point-in-time meas- 


ures, however, greatly understate the prevalence of nontradi- " 


tional employment over time. Only 21 percent of the men 
and 15 percent of the women in the sample had never worked 
in a nontraditional job. About half of both men and women 
had had a temporary job at some time in the past, and ap- 
proximately half of the men and more than half of the women 
had worked part time at some time in the past, although the 
mean duration of their part-time experience was quite short. 
Just under 25 percent of the men and under 20 percent of the 
women had ever been self-employed; the mean amount of 
time spent in self-employment was also very short. 
Differences in earnings and benefits between those who 
were working in nontraditional employment and those who 
were working in traditional employment in 1993, as well as 


between men and women, are presented in table 2. Among 
men, those who were self-employed had higher wages, al- 
though they were less likely to have benefits, than those in 
traditional employment, while those working part time had 
both lower wages and lower benefits. Among women, the 
patterns were similar, but the wage differentials were smaller. 

Table 3 shows that in 1993 there were substantial differ- 
ences in earnings and benefits between those who had been 
in nontraditional employment in the past and those who had 
not. Among men who were working, past temporary work 
was associated with slightly lower-than-average current 
wages and benefits, past part-time employment had little re- 
lationship to either wages or benefits, and past self-employ- 
ment was associated with higher-than-average wages, but 
lower-than-average benefits. Among women, in contrast, past 
self-employment was associated with lower-than-average 
wages, while past temporary or part-time work was associ- 
ated with higher-than-average wages and nearly average ben- 
efits. The small minority of women and men with entirely 
traditional work histories had, on average, extremely high 
benefit coverage rates, but lower wage rates, than those who 
had been in nontraditional employment. The table also indi- 
cates that those who were in nontraditional employment in 
the past were more likely to be in nontraditional employment 
in 1993. 


Effects of nontraditional employment on 
wages and benefits 


Table 4 displays models that estimate the effects of current 
nontraditional employment on wages and benefits of women 
and men after controlling for demographic and human-capi- 
tal variables. The table shows that in 1993, men who were 
working part time, particularly those working part time vol- 
untarily, had much lower hourly wages than men in tradi- 
tional jobs, while wages for men who were self-employed 
were much higher, particularly for those in incorporated busi- 
nesses. In contrast, both self-employed women and women 
who worked part time were paid less well than women in tradi- 
tional jobs, although the average penalty for part-time work 
was less for women than for men. This finding is related to 
those of the next model, which show that women who were 
working part time involuntarily were paid much less than 
women in traditional jobs or women working part time volun- 
tarily. Also, the penalty in terms of benefits on the job was 
less for those working part time voluntarily. These results 
confirm that, at least for women, there appear to be “better,” 
as well as “worse,” part-time jobs.'® Still, in 1993, all forms of 
nontraditional employment for women and men were associ- 
ated with lower benefits. 

Table 5 shows that, for both men and women, having a 
nontraditional employment history was associated with lower 
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current wages and benefits, even after controlling for current 
employment type, with two exceptions: there were no sig- 
nificant effects on the wages of men or women who were 
self-employed and incorporated at some time in the past or 
on the wages of women who voluntarily worked part time in 
the past. Interestingly, the coefficients on past employment 
status do not change much with the addition of controls for 
current employment status, nor are the coefficients for cur- 
rent employment status in these models very different from 
those estimated without controlling for past employment sta- 
tus. This suggests that, in spite of the high correlation be- 
tween past and present employment status, each of these has 
an independent effect on current wages and benefits. 


Returns to nontraditional work experience 


What are the effects on current wages of the amount of time 
spent in nontraditional employment, relative to time spent in 
traditional employment? This question is particularly impor- 
tant in regard to the NLSY sample, because the majority of its 
respondents have been in nontraditional employment, but the 
time they have spent in such employment varies a great deal. 
As shown in table 6, the return to part-time experience was 
basically zero for men, while for women, the return was about 
half as large as the return to non-part-time experience. The 
second model estimates the effects of voluntary and involun- 
tary part-time experience separately and shows that for men, 
the return to both was basically zero. For women, in contrast, 
the return to voluntary part-time experience was strongly 
positive, while the return to involuntary part-time experience 
was negative. These patterns for men and women can also be 
seen in the third model, which adds the full set of current and 
historical nontraditional employment controls. The last col- 
umn of table 6 displays the results regarding self-employ- 


Table 2.| Wages and benefits, currently employed young men and women, 1993 


ment of analyses similar to those for part-time employment. 
For both men and women, there was a positive return to self- 
employment experience (although, as before, there was a pen- 
alty for women for having ever been self-employed at all), 
and the return to incorporated self-employment experience 
was even higher than the return to non-self-employment ex- 
perience. These results suggest that the effects of long-term 
self-employment are likely to be more positive than the ef- 
fects of a brief spell of self-employment. 


Effects of changes in nontraditional 
employment on wage growth 


To control for unobserved heterogeneity that might bias 
cross-sectional estimates, this section uses wage growth mod- 
els to estimate the effects of changes in nontraditional em- 
ployment and in nontraditional work experience on wage 
growth over time. Pooling data from 1984—93 yields a data 
set with 14,581 observations for men and 10,847 observa- 
tions for women, which is utilized to estimate cross-sectional 
models for the pooled sample. This data set is also employed 
to estimate wage growth models in which the dependent vari- 
able (the natural logarithm of the hourly wage) and all the 
independent variables are defined as the change in the vari- 
able between the current year (which ranges from 1984 to 
1993) and 5 years earlier (that is, from 1979 to 1988).'° These 
models are then used to estimate the effects of changes in 
contemporaneous employment status and changes in nontra- 
ditional work experience on changes in wages, both with and 
without controls for employment history. 

Pooled cross-sectional and wage growth estimates of the ef- 
fects of nontraditional employment on current wages are shown 
in table 7. As anticipated, some of the coefficients on nontradi- 
tional employment—in particular, those involving part-time 


' N = 3,337 for all workers, 2,938 for traditional workers, 126 for part-time 
workers, and 295 for self-employed workers. 


2 N = 2,870 for all workers, 2,303 for traditional workers, 461 for part-time 
workers, and 158 for self-employed workers. 


Note: Traditional workers are those who currently neither are working 
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Wage or benefit All workers Traditional Part time Self-employed 
al 
Men! 
MGA WAGE clic. :n.2-cacckortesetescnesterseseles $12.68 $12.46 $10.87 $16.20 
Percent with: 
Health benesits 3.7 cccsia.-castesnansccasanes 73.04 80.11 ZEA 12.20 
PONSION fi. seiccscessterccentercsdeeeteateereee 56.55 62.35 20.88 6.44 
Women? 
MG@Ql WAG... catrnsrencscedkes toescsassncheccaee 10.50 10.61 10.02 11.05 
Percent with: 
Health benefits cc; ..cs.ncusantoteocecence 76.15 85.13 39.30 3.29 
PONSION aeercanccticestats.eecusrccacenasaumtewace 64.16 71.67 33.43 2.63 


part time nor are self-employed. All wages are in 1993 dollars. The percent- 
age with health benefits (percentage with a pension) reflects those whose 
employer provides health insurance (a pension) and does not include those 
who have coverage from other sources (for example, a spouse). By defini- 
tion, the percentage with health benefits or a pension among those who are 
self-employed and unincorporated is zero. 


a en re oe 


oe oe ee i ee eee 


| 
| 


| 
| Table 3. Wages and benefits, currently employed young men and women, by past employment status, 1993 


Ee 


nontraditional employment—change in the wage growth esti- 
mates, compared with those found in the cross-sectional mod- 
els, indicating that unobserved heterogeneity does play a part. 
For men, significant penalties are associated with part-time 
work in both models, but the penalties are substantially lower 
in the wage growth model than in the cross-sectional one, sug- 
gesting that the cross-sectional estimate is biased downwards. 
For women, the penalty for switching to involuntary part-time 
work also is much less negative than the penalty for being in 
such work in the cross-sectional model, suggesting negative 
heterogeneity bias, but the penalty for moving to voluntary part- 
time work is more negative than the same penalty in the cross- 
sectional model, suggesting positive heterogeneity bias. Note 
that there are no strong positive or negative returns to self-em- 
ployment, suggesting that the positive returns to self-employ- 
ment for men (and the negative returns for women) seen in the 
single-year cross sections in tables 4 and 5 may reflect unob- 
served differences in wage-enhancing attributes such as mo- 
tivation and ability. 

In models that control for changes in the length of nontra- 
ditional work experience, also shown in table 7, the results 
for part-time employment are generally consistent across the 
wage growth and cross-sectional models (except that returns 
to experience are generally higher in the wage growth esti- 
mates). For men, both voluntary and involuntary part-time 
experience is worth less than full-time experience, while for 
women, voluntary part-time experience is worth at least as 
much as full-time experience, but involuntary part-time ex- 
perience is worth essentially zero. The relative returns to self- 
employment experience also are fairly consistent across the 
wage growth and ordinary least squares models. On the other 


Always Ever Ever Ever 
Wage or benefit All workers traditional part time self-employed temporary 
Men! 

SPAY WES reece vests e okt icc cocncseactnbexeslaswees-cesesesesscesbease $12.68 $12.35 $12.89 $13.27 $12.24 
Percent: 

With health benefits 73.04 86.69 70.74 44.76 70.05 

With pension ............. ee 56.55 66.05 55.90 30.78 54.09 

Part time ............ pax = sted 3.78 .00 7.09 6.41 4.72 

Self-employed 8.84 .00 9.28 35.71 8.99 
IMIDE WEG act iece cece ciao esescnsnvatwaseectnaceavenasnencrvaxerseaaesens 10.50 9.91 10.69 9.82 10.65 
Percent: 

NMEEIT AEH MOMIOMES os cncce caer srs cuareenvennuecnccdacenctcopuwseiwes 76.15 89.20 72.23 41.41 75.94 

With pension irs one 64.16 74.76 61.75 32.39 64.17 

Part time ............ 16.06 .00 22.07 25.96 16.46 

Self-employed 5.55 .00 6.23 33.33 10.86 

' N= 3,337 for all workers, 709 for those who always have been traditional workers, 2,090 for those who have ever worked part time, 479 for those who 

workers, 1,777 for those who have ever worked part time, 826 for those who have ever been self-employed, and 1,416 for those who have ever been tem- 

have ever been self-employed, and 1,736 for those who have ever been tem- porary workers. 

porary workers. Note: Workers classified as always traditional are those who have never 

2 N= 2,870 for all workers, 430 for those who always have been traditional worked part time, been self-employed, or been temporary workers. 


hand, in contrast to the earlier cross-sectional results, the wage 
growth models show no penalty for having performed tem- 
porary work in the past. 


THIS ARTICLE HAS USED 15 YEARS OF DATA from the NLSy to ex- 
amine the possible effects of nontraditional employment and 
nontraditional work experience over time. It also has exam- 
ined the effects of changes in nontraditional employment on 
wage growth, to control for unobserved variation between 
those who are currently in, or ever have been in, nontradi- 
tional, as opposed to traditional, jobs. 

The results reported here confirm that both men and women 
in nontraditional employment tend to have different earnings 
and benefits than those in traditional employment, whether 
or not other characteristics are controlled for. There is a strong 
tendency for part-time employment and self-employment to 
persist over time,”° but in spite of this, past and present non- 
traditional employment have independent effects on earnings 
and benefits. Further, the results indicate that both men and 
women who are, or who ever have been, in any type of non- 
traditional employment are far less likely to have benefit 
coverage than the minority who always have had traditional 
jobs. 

Among men, those currently self-employed (especially 
those in incorporated businesses) tend to do better than other 
workers, while among women, the opposite tends to be true. 
This finding is consistent with other evidence about the rela- 
tive positions of self-employed men and self-employed 
women.”! The greater negative impact on men than on women 
of currently working part time—particularly voluntarily—is 
consistent with the hypothesis that employers may be more 
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likely to judge men in part-time employment unfavorably be- 
cause their careers do not conform to expectations. Second, 
the results of the wage growth models suggest that men who 
work part time voluntarily may have negative attributes (such 
as less ability or motivation) that are not measured in our data, 
while the opposite is true for women. Finally, it is entirely 
possible that low wages cause men to work fewer hours, rather 
than vice versa, while there is evidence to the contrary for 
women.” ; 

More generally, the results from the wage growth models 
suggest that some of the effects of nontraditional employ- 
ment are due to unobserved heterogeneity between nontradi- 
tional and traditional workers. For instance, such heteroge- 


Effects of current nontraditional employment on wages and benefits, 1993 


Logarithm 
Employment status of wage 
— 
Men 

Currently working part time ..........:csseceeeenee 10.1615 
(.0410) 

Wool arate tl yas aignd onda ocexcteave stave eae 

WVOLUMAMIY ba sacssctsevetwosvencesvesseessvevecseanveence 
Currently self-employed ..........:.:ccsceeeeeeeeeee VASO 
(.0273) 
INGOT DOTAOG hescccecectcecstpasveeta ces seaseeesessenne ae 

UOninCorporate sac s:ccacsedeeccenesesaceaevae.tstee ‘ 
Phe pais axtiadt as Reset eelssteace ech vere eee eee .2676 
Number of observations ..............cs:ceesceeeseees 3,337 
Women 

Currently working part time 0... ceeeaeeeeeeee ‘0469 
(.0223) 
Mol tiaten lV ieosteensstecscrseactessxetevanseterncescoetecer mee 

Irnveoluinnter tly ics onn2tebenandat cx ctpsarnanesaverrenee eres 
Currently self-employed .........ccesesseeeeeetene 10952 
(.0352) 
INCOL‘POFAtOd 27... A..3c. wadethiscteavectcacdscentevecsets hs 

UNINCOLDOKAEM «.crospesveavarsacecasanccestsasttosens 
FA eae sastcdatwcsstueneteoe onananh tact nee tenn oeeReene ante 3132 
Number of observations ............escseeeeesesees 2,870 


neity would explain all of the negative effects of temporary 
work and all of the positive effects of self-employment found 
in cross-sectional analyses, because we do not find these ef- 
fects in the wage growth models. Importantly, however, this 
would not appear to be the case for the effects of part-time 
employment, which were only modestly attenuated. Thus, this 
article provides strong evidence that, over time, part-time 
work is associated with lower pay for both men and women, 
although part-time work experience does have some value 
for women, particularly when it is voluntary. Overall, the re- 
sults reported suggest that the long-term, as well as the short- 
term, consequences of nontraditional work depend on both 
the type of work and the gender of the worker. 


ith 
Sao Health Pension 
1.3273 1.4025 1.3325 
(.0881) (1128) (1015) 
1.1458 1.5077 1.4070 
(.0556) (.0689) (.0607) 
1.2736 1.2103 1.3341 
(.0596) (.0697) (.0556) 
10969 “ai ay 

(.0301) 
2698 0883 0817 
3,337 3,252 3,252 
0115 1.3527 1.2984 
(.0289) (.0408) (.0403) 
1.2165 1.5335 1.4193 
(.0464) (.0579) (.0579) 
1.1993 1.4577 1.4145 
(.0977) (.1258) (.1135) 
1.0911 “ee id 

(.0375) 
3178 1687 1280 
2,870 2,659 2,659 

| 


' Significant at 0.01 level. 

Note: Equations yielding the natural logarithm of hourly wages are esti- 
mated using ordinary least squares. Health and pension equations are esti- 
mated using probits, with marginal effects reported in the table. All models 
include controls for age, years of actual work experience, level of education, 
marital status, number of children, race (black), and ethnicity (Hispanic). Mod- 
els that distinguish between voluntary and involuntary part-time work (and 
between incorporated and unincorporated self-employment) include controls 
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for part time undefined (and self-employed undefined). The category of 
currently self-employed and unincorporated drops out of the benefits models 
because, by definition, individuals in this category have no employer-provided 
benefits. The sample for the wage equations includes all individuals who were 
working in 1993 and had no missing wage or work history data. The sample 
for the health and retirement equations includes all individuals in the wage 
sample, minus the self-employed unincorporated and those missing health or 
retirement data. Standard errors are in parentheses. 


Table 5. eI Effects of past nontraditional employment on wages and benefits, 1993 


Logarithm Logarithm 
Employment status of wage of wage Health Pension 
——_——-_—____—____— 
Men 
Ever worked part time: 
PREMIER ees xcs sna ca asasntnaasanavasncaiiaosss 10.0569 —0.0411 —0.0136 0.0223 
(.0229) (.0230) (.0256) (.0280) 
BOPUIA MALIN a havaseaiscsuennvcsisadandepcvanpeosnravsdcees —.1100 1.0994 1.0468 -.0347 
(.0198) (.0203) (.0214) (.0244) 
Ever self-employed: 
HACOTROVALGE ik ccsnscnensnssiesacansucspesncescasted 14121 .0090 1.3980 13691 
(.0361) (.0442) (.0496) (.0395) 
WRIACONPOTAIOM | ..<0cc0esscesesecconssersonensasccesbives -.0194 1.0758 4169 3488 
(.0201) (.0237) (.0226) (.0218) 
EVORtOMDOLAN Yaoi. cence: scnccsncencaneneateancneonessse 1.0664 1.0646 —.0305 —.0347 
(.0161) (.0161) (.0166) (.0194) 
Currently working part time: 
Near Ics ea ssc ac ace sn cheandancncpsatonnsotede 1.3128 1.3901 3261 
(.0883) (.1239) (.1074) 
BePUO ILENE okt snc.-cceasneaccensccnvsnesvosenatens -.0728 1.4194 13465 
(.0568) (.0895) (.0786) 
Currently self-employed: 
IAGO IOPENOG Sarees oo: censevcncnsecesausascntnccuacesicese 1.2540 -0391 —.0267 
(.0728) (.0599) (.0878) 
UMICOMI GIA oso eececccsntnssasnsancesansnscercae 1.1609 ee _ 
(.0353) 
FY oer ON ass ie uaa vinnie onansvasovenvensdbace 2735 .2819 -1990 -1450 
Number of observations ...........::sscescesseeeee 3,337 3,337 3,252 3,252 
Women 
Ever worked part time: 
PUD AI SERIA (acer os hy dens dcesnnt apdeccacncasdenscancstanse .0314 .0323 1.0845 —.0449 
(.0216) (0226) = (.0262) (.0283) 
DIVO MRANAIV oc awsaceccsensenccanvachscnencveceaesencsunts .1180 41050 © 1.1106 1.0648 
(.0212) (.0221) (.0264) (.0279) 
Ever self-employed: 
e170 (75) 75% Pee ge ne —.0781 .0056 1.3193 1.4194 
(.0603) (.0763) (.1052) (.0843) 
Unincorporated .........6...5..sceceeecssscessencseaes 1.0881 —.0780 1.3825 1.3254 
(.0238) (.0282) (.0306) (.0303) 
EMGVRGIIDOVANA fon axcacecnsntesace-aseasessesdevceeasseeace 1.0381 1.0387 —.0001 —.0066 
(.0165) (.0165) (.0177) (.0210) 
Currently working part time: 
WOMEN tte te tencacsncvesserescsossasenccssesscrecesss .0076 1.3086 12738 
(.0297) (.0441) (.0435) 
LENORUAN TI secrets arecsocscanarteecoxtaecareevnevsesucs 1.1321 1.4796 1.3838 
(.0476) (.0682) (.0651) 
Currently self-employed: 
WCONOOTAROC eras saan sesnccaceenssessisevnsvenenedaace -.2188 -.2158 -.0679 
(.1223) (.1676) (.1749) 
Unincorporated .............-:scscsssscsocecsesessesnens -.0324 ssi as 
(.0441) 
PA rene IN ean, yavacdyvcebiawcastiagenesoastpehte .3290 3313 2451 1683 
Number of observations ...........:.scscsssesesseers > 2,870 2,870 2,659 2,659 
1 Significant at 0.01 level. distinguish between voluntary and involuntary part-time work (and between 
Note: Equations yielding the natural logarithm of hourly wages are _ incorporated and unincorporated self-employment) include controls for part time 
estimated using ordinary least squares. Health and pension equations are esti- | undefined (and self-employed undefined). The category of currently self-em- 
mated using probits, with marginal effects reported in the table. All models also ployed and unincorporated drops out of the benefits models because, by 
include controls for age, years of work experience, level of education, marital _ definition, individuals in this category have no employer-provided benefits. Standard 
status, number of children, race (black), and ethnicity (Hispanic). Models that _ errors are in parentheses. 
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elem 8 -Effects of part-time and self-employment work experience on current wages, 1993 


Experience or Logarithm Logarithm Logarithm Logarithm 
employment status of wage of wage of wage of wage 
Men 
Experience: 
UIUC e2cecccscessteccverssasveenavccscsornesvmescecnesss> 10.0428 10.0430 10.0394 
(.0033) (.0034) (.0034) 
Parrtitim@zetecsce.cosecercteccezceteacccascsovesramerescae —.0049 : 
(.0068) 
MOMMY Seer ccakncscessccuscuoseccverrcesuencteees a an —.0094 -.0141 
(.0100) (.0118) 
PVOIUIN ANY ees ssscecscasencecteeeecucnuvexsavescvescvons -.0154 .0062 
(.0125) (.0173) ue 
Non-self-Employed ........:.sssssessecssesessesseneees tae ares 1.0394 
(.0034) 
Self-employed: 
INGCONPONALGO i occ cx-cnsccesesscceb=---acesauacetastere 1.0832 
(.0177) 
Unincorporated ais ccceteccaarsctacswscreecenvostecs .0054 
(.0071) 
Employment status: 
Ever worked part time: 
VONUMPARY Retenice ss cvaceoacereccescostcocsstvcraatereee .0258 —.0406 
(.0270) (.0229) 
IVOLUTANY SccdicssesescccseecentesnssuncopvennesPivteres —.0425 1.0999 
(.0272) (.0202) 
Ever self-employed: 
INGOFDOFALE aieasceescccecaeceeccsanctevsucesemctecess .0002 -.0196 
(.0441) (.0544) 
UNINCONPOTALC eo ac eesecccteanctenscecoscesncesane 1.0728 -.0219 
(.0236) (.0262) 
EVer tOmporany -...::-:-cscsen-snee-ccecsecnntetinevees 10600 ‘0661 
re aii (.0162) (.0161) 
FRE se cvssnaucteameetecst cnckisnavceacavatencaacouecucnesacreeeeee 2737 .2740 .2872 .2882 
CODSEMVALGNS aioie\sanccceeesosd-Neuscccecvencnsveeerertes 3,337 3,337 3,337 3,337 
Women 
Experience: 
Fulltime teeestdsevccctscesccpscnccssuss caneacsecsonsertoree 1.0534 10518 1.0502 
(.0029) (.0029) (.0030) 
Partistitmi@tsrestevesesc.crssscasdhcctvsscecescenensecemeencen 1.0262 Fees ate 
(.0047) 
WO IUFIRANY Ko cssreeveecceccccsseadtesastecsescoeeereeaee 1.0502 1.0404 
(.0057) (.0068) 
IVOIRE Y 2s ceonccettecersnccnsessscvoucesvaceceeteees 1.0473 —.0239 
(.0122) (.0171) ai 
Non-Self-employed ...........:eessssssssesseeseene Ses oe 1.0457 
(.0030) 
Self-employed: 
INCOPPOFALO” 5 .0cs5csceccnscsucaccanccenaesonseettores 11210 
(.0350) 
UNINCOMDOMALCG 2s... cctescoavcotescucteaccssencetcxveas 1.0590 
(.0105) 
Employment status: 
Ever worked part time: 
VOU teary Se ccs ticecocscsavaesectesecscsstencters 1.0654 .0306 
(.0241) (.0223) 
WriVoluntarhhy eee wcessccscecacessercedatecadssacasounneene .0019 1052 
(.0288) (.0221) 
Ever self-employed: 
INnCorporated 35: eReccsccantteecsveciestecateetiens .0133 -.1123 
(.0755) (.0926) 
1.0691 '~.0900 
(.0280) (.0317) 
-.0273 1.0365 
ann (.0165) (.0167) 
3386 3443 3318 
2,870 2,870 2,870 


' Significant at 0.01 level. 


status, children, race (black), and ethnicity (Hispanic). Models also include 
controls for type of experience undefined and type of part-time experience 
Note: All models include controls for age, experience, education, marital undefined. Standard errors are in parentheses. 
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Hable 7. | Effects of changes in nontraditional employment and changes in nontraditional work experience on wage growth, 


1979-93 
Pooled Pooled Pooled 
Experience or ordinary Wage ordinary Wage ordinary Wage 
employment status least growin least growth least growth 
squares squares squares 
allt a es 
Men 
Employment status: 
Part time: 
Nien os Ge a ae, 10.3126 10.2223 
(.0499) (.0248) 
NFAWONOIIGNY 52. 5.t-.ceesctectdccccscatenss 1609 10628 
(.0429) (.0242) 
Self-employed: 
InGorporatoed sce52e0h. cscs vcestcaee .1073 -0421 
(.0602) (.0540) 
Unincorporated .............ccceseeeeee —.0008 .0383 
(.0362) (.0316) 
Experience: 
PAO RWING cree eracsuestcarsorch ianvcsveseincnde eae as: 1.0403 1.0683 
Ses ie (.0043) (.0057) 
Part time: 
MONMGNY gos Bh Arua -ctacecoraen-avecosncs acts ees —.0147 1.0381 
ceak - (.0130) (.0189) 
NAVONUN IY Seetioncescanssvetenecusoseseses ath ee .0022 .0261 
ae ose (.0263) (.0265) Fore Bee 
Non-self-employed ...........ssssesee as ones aie we 1.0434 1.0998 
ane wate dave die (.0050) (.0085) 
Self-employed: 
INGONPOFAROM 5. -asenennsenoencsesessees fume ave ese nasi 10679 10973 
ee -_ or hs (.0165) (.0269) 
Unincorporated ...........sseceeeees at as eee a .0145 1.0720 
Sas be a: mx (.0094) (.0113) 
EVEN TOMIPOTALY -.5:--..ccccsecssseosesees ae a '~.0762 .0145 '~.0800 .0127 
Aa Bt (.0168) (.0181) (.0168) (.0182) 
Pere peers ec ctannencevonscsccsonensweas .2066 .1019 2284 -1053 .2252 -1065 
Number of observations ............... 14,581 14,581 14,581 14,581 14,581 14,581 
Women 
Employment status: 
Part time: 
NWOHEMERIW costar cm vs can cssiseutescseasaleres -.0592 1.0999 
(.0309) (.0186) 
HOM rntethiy ask. Bev ecdaccasecveceusdese 12303 '~,0840 
(.0369) (.0264) 
Self-employed: 
Incorporated ..........:ceccseseeeees .0719 VA, 
(.1035) (.1239) 
Unincorporated .............:ccseeseceee —.0246 .0735 
(.0731) (.0627) 
Experience: 
Fell HMO See ae iat esi hecsthvee sce asedazes Re ee 1.0492 1.0471 
a ake (.0043) (.0054) 
Part time: 
NONAMRIA  aiecennnk<epatcatec <apstaesaqcoe ied thes 0466 10523 
of Ss (.0101) (.0101) 
TAVOUITHAT Vos fiistovcvcsccesssscesectoce oi ae -.0136 .0071 
. hes Par (.0200) (.0238) ae abe 
Non-self-employed ..........:csceeee ats =e ane ahs 1.0559 0699 
ae ae sai — (.0047) (.0073) 
Self-employed: 
Incorporated ...........:.scccseeseeseees sae ae sss ses .0090 .0611 
ia Tes e ae (.0422) (.0404) 
Unincorporated ............:cccceecee zeae He aes a 10712 1.0634 
on nae sigs me (.0172) (.0149) 
EvertemporaryicS..cietk. ci. Bi bs —.0293 -.0211 —.0259 —.0191 
Rone ae (.0176) (.0203) (.0173) (.0203) 
PN ans Meee a dvs ticadasssiusveusb sath .2433 1005 .2637 -1056 .2685 .1079 
Number of observations ... 10,847 10,847 10,847 10,847 10,847 10,847 


' Significant at 0.01 level. observations from 1984 to 1993. In the wage growth models, all variables are 

Note: All models include controls for age, education, marital status (includ- | expressed as the difference between the value in the current year (ranging 
ing married and previously married), number of children, and year; ordinary from 1984 to 1993) and the value 5 years earlier (ranging from 1979 to 1988). 
least squares models control for race and ethnicity as well. The second and _ All models are weighted (using the inverse probability of appearing in the 
third pair of models also control for whether the individual ever worked part sample) to control for the unbalanced panel, and the standard errors are cor- 
time or was self-employed. The pooled ordinary least squares models include _ rected for cluster sampling. Standard errors are in parentheses. 
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Resources, winter 1983, pp. 497-520, showed that, at least in the short 
Tun, part-time work is related to lower wage growth. 

° We use the term nontraditional here to avoid confusion, because 
the workers we are looking at differ somewhat from the workers in- 
cluded in the sis definition of nonstandard employment. 

*° R. Leppel and S. H. Clain, “Determinants of Voluntary and Involun- 
tary Part-Time Employment,” Eastern Economic Journal, winter 1993, 
pp. 59-70. 

' Obviously, this definition of a temporary worker is not ideal, but 
it is the best that can be done with the nisy data. One problem is that 
the question is asked after the worker has left the job, so biased 
information may result if people use this category to describe jobs 
that ended for reasons other than that the position was temporary 
(such as involuntary termination). In that case, we might overesti- 
mate the number of people who have held temporary jobs. We might 
also overestimate the negative effects of such employment; however, 
in this regard, it is reassuring to note that we in fact find no long-run 
negative effect of temporary employment once we control for unob- 
served heterogeneity. A second problem is that the NLSy question may 
yield information that is at odds with how one customarily thinks of 
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temporary work. A person may report that a job held for a number of 
years was temporary, whereas typically, temporary jobs are short 
term. Still, there is in fact no agreed-upon time limit for a temporary 
job, and thus, the implicit definition provided by the worker is likely 
to be as valid as any other. A third problem is that the job may not in 
fact have been temporary, but may have been viewed as temporary by 
the jobholder. It would be preferable to distinguish these two situa- 
tions, as we do between voluntary and involuntary part-time work, 
but the data do not allow us to do this. Note, however, that in both 
these instances, the job was in fact temporary, just as both voluntary 
and involuntary part-timers are counted as part-time workers. 

2 Tt is important to note that the nontraditional categories are not 
mutually exclusive. (That is, an individual may belong to more than 
one category.) 

'3 More formally, the model takes the general form Iw, = B, + B,age, 
+ B,exp, + B,edl,; + B,ed2, + B,ed3, + B,mar, + B,child, + B,PT, + B,SE, + 
, where lw = natural logarithm of hourly wage, age = age in years, 
exp = actual work experience in years, ed1 = college degree or higher, 
ed2 = some college, ed3 = high school degree only (ed4, less than high 
school, is the omitted category), mar = married, child = number of 
children, PT = dummy variable for part time, SE = dummy variable 
for self-employed, and p, = a disturbance term that is assumed to be 
independent and identically distributed. All wages are in 1993 dollars. 
Extreme values (wages below 40 percent of the minimum wage and 
wages above $100 per hour in 1993 dollars, together representing less 
than 1 percent of the sample) are excluded. 

'* See Jones and Long, “Part-Week Work”; and Corcoran, Duncan, 
and Ponza, “Longitudinal Analysis.” 

'5 See Jane Waldfogel, “The Effect of Children on Women’s Wages,” 
American Sociological Review, vol. 62, 1997, pp. 209-17. 

‘6 More formally, this wage growth or difference model takes the 
general form Alw, = B, + B,Aage, + B,Aexp, + B,Aed1, + B,Aed2, + 
B.Aed3, + B,Amar, + BAchild, + B.APT, + B,ASE, + Aa, + Au. where the 
variables are defined as in footnote 13 and where a, = a fixed effect that 
may be correlated with one or more independent variables and p, = a 
disturbance term that is assumed to be independent and identically 
distributed. Because individuals contribute multiple observations and 
different numbers of observations, the standard errors are corrected for 
clustered sampling and weighted regressions are used. Other types of 
fixed-effect models could be estimated, but this model is intuitively the 
most straightforward, because the dependent variable is simply the 
change in wage from one period to the next. 

'7 These proportions are consistent with those found in other re- 
search. For example, Thomas Nardone, “Part-Time Employment: Rea- 
sons, Demographics, and Trends,” Journal of Labor Research, summer 
1995, pp. 275-92, reports that 4.6 percent of men and 19.2 percent of 
women aged 25 to 54 were employed part time in 1993, and John E. 
Bregger, “Measuring self-employment in the United States,” Monthly 
Labor Review, January-February 1996, pp. 3-9, finds that 7 percent of 
men and 5 percent of women aged 25 to 34 were self-employed in 1994. 

18 See Rebecca M. Blank, “Understanding Part-Time Work,” in Laurie 
Bassi and David Crawford, eds., Research in Labor Economics, vol. 11 
(Greenwich, cT, JAI Press, 1990), pp. 137-58; and Tilly, Half a Job. 

' Models estimated with a 1-year and a 3-year interval produce 
similar results. 

20 Marianne A. Ferber and Jane Waldfogel, The “Contingent” Labor 
Force: Blessing and/or Curse, Radcliffe Public Policy Institute pa- 
per, 1996. 

2! See, for instance, Theresa Devine, “Characteristics of self-employed 
women in the United States,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1994, pp. 
20-24. 

22 See Alice Nakamura and Masao Nakamura, “Part-Time and 
Full-Time Work Behavior of Married Women,” Canadian Journal of 
Economics, May 1983, pp. 229-57. These researchers found that 
Canadian wives with higher potential wage rates were more likely to 
be employed, but that, among women who were employed, those who 
were paid more per hour worked fewer hours. 
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Collective bargaining agreements: 
safety and health provisions 


Union cooperation on matters of safety and health, 

the establishment of a joint local labor-management 

safety and health committee, protective clothing, 

and safety “dos and don'ts” are the most frequently 
appearing subjects in 744 private-sector collective bargaining 
agreements expiring between August 1997 and July 2007 


today for both employers and union repre- 

sentatives. The cost of workers’ compen- 
sation and health care benefits, the long-tailed 
effect of exposure to health hazards, the prema- 
ture loss of future years of employment, and the 
prevention of human suffering are some of the 
reasons for this concern. Collective bargaining 
negotiations are potential arenas for the explora- 
tion, discussion, and formalization of philoso- 
phies, intentions, and procedures regarding 
safety and health matters. However, the actual 
extent to which these matters are examined in 
contemporary collective bargaining agreements 
is unknown, Accordingly, this article investi- 
gates the prevalence and types of safety and 
health provisions included in the current collec- 
tive bargaining agreements of large private-sec- 
tor U.S. firms. — 


S afety and health issues are a major concern 


Previous research 


A 1976 study examined the prevalence of 26 
safety- and health-related subjects in 1,724 major 
collective bargaining agreements covering 1,000 
or more workers and maintained in a file by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.' The contracts cov- 
ered 7.9 million workers, or about one-half of all 


workers who were included in collective bargain- 
ing agreements in the industries studied. The 
contracts were in effect during mid-1974, with 
most of them remaining in effect in 1975 and 
beyond. 

The safety and health subjects analyzed in 
the 1976 study were (1) general policy state- 
ments; (2) union-management cooperation; (3) 
dissemination of safety rules and procedures; 
(4) dissemination of information to unions; (5) 
safety and health committees; (6) employer com- 
pliance with safety requirements; (7) employee 
compliance with safety requirements; (8) em- 
ployee discipline for noncompliance with safety 
tules; (9) safety and health inspections; (10) work 
performed under unsafe conditions; (11) final au- 
thority in safety disputes; (12) safety equipment; 
(13) safe tools, equipment, and transportation; 
(14) crew size and working in isolation; (15) types 
of safety protection; (16) protection against nox- 
ious gases or dust; (17) sanitation, housekeep- 
ing, and personal hygiene; (18) provisions for 
physical examinations; (19) alcohol and drugs; 
(20) accident procedures; (21) first aid and hos- 
pital facilities; (22) personnel assigned to treat 
injuries; (23) compensation for job-related inju- 
ries (excluding workers’ compensation), vaca- 
tion, holiday, and other payments not available 
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to, or in addition to, those available to employees with nonoc- 
cupational disabilities; (24) leave and transfer rights of dis- 
abled workers; and (25) pay differentials for hazardous duty. 

In addition to these 25 subjects, some ancillary subjects 
related to them were also examined in the study. Information 
on the ancillary subjects was somewhat more detailed than 
that on the broader subjects to which they were related. For 
example, ancillary subjects studied in the area of safety and 
health committees were eligibility for committee membership, 
the term of service on the committee, the frequency of commit- 
tee meetings, and compensation of committee members. 

Of the 1,724 agreements that were reviewed, 1,607, or 93 
percent, contained one or more of the 26 safety and health 
subjects that appeared in the 1976 study. The most prevalent 
subject in the agreements was compensation for injuries, 


Employees covered by private-sector collective 
bargaining contracts, with safety and health 
clauses, expiring between August 1997 and 
July 2007, by industry 
Industry group Workers Contracts 
aaa 
All industries: s..25-2..28ccccccceedtncereces 1,864,847 433 
NANING fesccosssesn aces sveenewsseestesevenpsesucesaevieme 31,185 6 
Construction 
Building CONStrUCTION. ............::2eee+ 121,380 47 
Heavy CONStructiONn. .........2cceccceeeseees 140,360 36 
Special trade construction ................. 82,730 43 
Manufacturing 
Food and kindred products ................ 33,950 18 
Textile mill PrOdUCTS .........-:ccceeeeeeeeeee 5,100 2 
Apparel ........-.:sceeeeee 53,720 i 
Lumber and wood products .. - 7,200 4 
PEIDGM \occzzcest vats cevensezs srsvacsovtesevossossustns 26,340 23 
Printing t..202. 7,558 4 
Chemicals ......... 7,990 if 
RUDD ONS 5.ucte-chcscanesecvsvceansvnsvrenteascenstet 9,215 6 
Stone, clay, and glass .............. 16,100 8 
Primary metal 3.2.03. scce.<scteecnvacceseocesace 99,749 29 
Fabricated metal .......... 14,743 6 
Industrial machinery 32,324 13 
Electronic machinery ..........-..-. 103,770 22 
Transportation equipment 471,372 33 
Measuring instruments ............1-s0eee0+- 4,850 2 
Nonmanufacturing 
Motor freight transportation 53,585 5 
Communications ...............::cceeeceereeeeeee 154,329 18 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOINVICOS edie Sek Aaa reece 64,787 23 
Wholesale trade ... 1,000 1 
FOOG'SIOLES ccersceg-nactavste nee nnee: 134,344 27 
Eating and drinking places ...... 4,000 2 
Miscellaneous retail ................. 1,000 1 
Insurance Carriers ...........0 1,200 1 
Hotels and other lodging ...... 17,300 3 
BUSINESS SEIVICES ...............cceeneeeeeeeee 10,300 4 
Automotive repair .............-.esceceeeeeeeees 1,000 1 
Motlonm) Pictures 5, .ccteces: Sacusceestesssazansnn ck 59,681 4 
Health: SOrviG@S odes: sssentescancnunecaconans 86,960 24 
Eegall SOMVICGS tr... wsccccetcensesencecet-csts 975 1 
Educational Services ..........-.::cseeeeee 4,750 2 
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which was included in 60 percent of the contracts. The other 
subjects appearing most frequently in the agreements were 
safety equipment (49 percent); employee compliance with 
safety requirements (46 percent); union-management coop- 
eration (43 percent); sanitation, housekeeping, and personal 
hygiene (40 percent); and employer compliance with safety 
requirements (33 percent). 


Safety and health environment today 


The occupational safety and health environment has 
changed considerably during the more than 20 years that have 
elapsed since the 1976 study. A major change in the environ- 
ment was prompted by the Hazard Communication Standard 
issued in 1983 by the Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration (OSHA). This standard requires employers to label 
hazardous chemicals, prepare material safety data sheets, and 
train employees on how to handle chemicals and what to do 
in the event of accidental spillage. Another major change was 
a growing awareness on the part of both employers and union 
representatives of the dangers in the workplace to workers’ 
health, particularly from biological, ergonomic, and chemical 
hazards. Hepatitis and acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 
(Alps) are relatively recent diseases that employers did not 
face in the past. In the last 10 years, the incidence of occupa- 
tional ergonomic disease—particularly, cumulative trauma— 
has risen, fundamentally changing the design of workplaces, 
the methods of accomplishing work, and the selection and 
training of workers. 

Other changes include increased outsourcing of work to con- 
tractors, greater litigiousness of workers and attorneys with re- 
gard to occupational injuries and illnesses, and a growing aware- 
ness of the value of preventive measures, including employee 
wellness programs, in maintaining a healthy work force. Also, 
since 1976, unions have assumed a more prominent role in pro- 
tecting the health and safety of workers. The changing nature of 
the internal and external environmental factors affecting worker 
occupational safety and health warrants a reexamination of union 
and management efforts to address the topic in the collective 
bargaining arena. 


The sample 


The database utilized for the study presented in this article is 
a file of approximately 1,200 private-sector collective bargain- 
ing agreements maintained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This file includes virtually all agreements in the private sector 
covering 1,000 workers or more. To ascertain a current view of 
how safety and health issues are being formalized in collective 
bargaining agreements, only contracts expiring between August 
1997 and July 2007 (the latest expiration date in the file) were 
included in the study. Application of this criterion resulted in a 


sample of 744 agreements. The firms in the sample represent 
large employers, as measured by the number of employees cov- 
ered by the respective labor agreements. The number covered 
by the 744 agreements ranges from 650 to 215,000. 


Prevalence and types of provisions 


Of the 744 agreements reviewed, 433 (or 58 percent) contain one 
or more separate safety and health clauses. Table 1 lists the work- 
ers covered and the number of contracts with safety and health 
provisions, by industry. The workers represented by the 433 
agreements with safety and health provisions constitute 18 per- 
cent of all workers covered by the 744 union agreements. 

Forty-three different safety and health provisions were iden- 
tified in the labor contracts analyzed. Nine other ancillary sub- 
jects involving labor-management safety and health committees 
also were analyzed. To facilitate discussion, these 52 provisions 
are grouped into five distinct categories: occupational health 
clauses; ergonomic-related clauses; clauses related to union- 
management relations as they pertain to safety and health is- 
sues; individual-employee safety-related clauses; and clauses 
related to safety and health technology, maintenance, or opera- 
tion. In addition, an “other” category is included consisting of 10 
subjects that appeared less frequently than the 52 provisions 
discussed in the first five categories. 

As shown in table 1, the number of contracts with safety and 
health provisions and the numbers of workers covered by the 
contracts vary considerably among industries. Two types of 
analyses were conducted to facilitate an understanding of the 
interactions among the industries, number of contracts, provi- 
sions, and workers covered. First, with the exception of the 
“other” category, the number of contracts, both overall and by 
industry, were analyzed in terms of the aforementioned specific 
categories of safety and health clauses. In addition, also with the 
exception of the “other” category, a separate analysis is reported 
for the number of workers covered by the 52 provisions. 


Occupational health 


The study included an analysis of 10 types of clauses relating 
to occupational health. In addition, four ancillary clauses re- 
lated to local labor-management safety and health committee 
involvement in occupational health issues, as well as three 
ancillary clauses related to national labor-management safety 
and health committees on the subject, were analyzed. As 
shown in table 2, these provisions address, among other is- 
sues, concerns with air hygiene, chemical hygiene, the dis- 
closure of hazardous information to workers, the protection 


_of the work environment, fitness centers, using employee 


teams to communicate with workers about workplace hazards, 
health promotion programs, local and national labor-manage- 
ment safety and health committees, and noise abatement. 


Incidence of occupational health clauses in 
private-sector collective bargaining contracts 
expiring between August 1997 and July 2007 
a Number of Percent of 
PIONISIOR contracts contracts 
All contracts with safety 
and health provisions ...............++. 433 100 
Contracts with provisions for 
AW NV QIGINO  erncetavaceessocersenseresvecenvacessecayn 42 9 
Chemical hygiene ............:ccceceteeseeeeee 55 13 
Disclosure of hazardous 
HNONITRGONM sacnxcaceie oxen cereperceiverccasewcsencs 48 11 
The environment ............----sseeseeseeeseees 29 16 
FOSS COMLOIS:. as: tnc..auctnnsaaccsaszhdeccaest ee 8 2 
A hazard communication team............... 28 6 
A health promotion program ..........1::00+ 28 6 
A local labor-management safety 
and health committee «0.0.00... eee 219 50 
To study chemical 
and air CONCIIONS .......... eee 35 8 
To study industrial hygiene ........... 50 11 
To study noise abatement 
PVOQVANTIS oy foecacesncvecussennrdsoseeastes 25 6 
To review hazard communication 
WOGIAUNS oon w eben setes casucansneten 96 22 
A national labor-management safety 
and health committee ...........-ceeeee 56 13 
To evaluate employee health 
XDOSUPES Torececeox tes cae ses sane ceeeas 37 8 
To evaluate protective clothing ..... 17 4 
To study air quality ..........-. eee 12 3 
Noise abatement 42 10 


Several of the occupational clauses were in at least 10 per- 
cent of the labor contracts. The most prevalent clause in the 
area of occupational health was a provision for local labor- 
management safety and health committees to review hazard 
communication programs. Other clauses appearing frequently 
had to do with chemical hygiene (13 percent of the agree- 
ments), the disclosure of hazardous information (11 percent), 
involvement on the part of local labor-management safety 
and health committees in conducting industrial hygiene stud- 
ies (11 percent), and air hygiene (9 percent). Wellness sub- 
jects, such as health promotion programs (6 percent) and fit- 
ness centers (2 percent), appeared less frequently. 

There are some differences among the agreements in the lan- 
guage used to describe the provisions displayed in table 2. The 
following summaries illustrate the variation in focus, depth, and 
breadth in which these issues are treated in the agreements. 


Air and chemical hygiene. As just noted, 9 percent and 13 
percent of the agreements with safety and health provisions 
cover air and chemical hygiene, respectively. Provisions cit- 
ing air quality involve the employer’s agreeing to provide the 
union with the names of all hazardous materials, including 
aerosols, that are present at the work site and that may con- 
taminate or otherwise adversely affect the air. 

Provisions pertaining to chemical hygiene contain require- 
ments that employers provide detailed information about any 
chemicals in the workplace, including the names and/or trade 
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names of the chemicals, the dangers of working with the 
chemicals, threshold limits, and other factors. Many of these 
agreements include mandates such as employee training in 
the proper handling of such materials, protective equipment 
that should be used, and how to avoid exposure. Some agree- 
ments make specific reference to exposure to asbestos. Most 
of the agreements with provisions pertaining to chemical hy- 
giene also require that employers inform union safety and 
health committee members about testing or the results of stud- 
ies on chemicals used at the work site. In some instances, the 
release of information or the potential disclosure of trade se- 
crets may adversely affect the business. To protect against 
this eventuality, some agreements require both union and man- 
agement representatives on safety and health committees to 
sign agreements prohibiting the release of confidential infor- 
mation. Most of the agreements with clauses on air and chemi- 
cal hygiene also have clauses involving communication about 
other types of hazards. 


Disclosure of hazardous information. Eleven percent of the 
agreements with safety and health provisions require employ- 
ers to disclose any hazardous information or unsafe condi- 
tions found during inspections by government officials. This 
requirement includes maintaining records on radiation expo- 
sure and informing employees of the amounts they have been 
exposed to over specific periods. 


Environment. Provisions involving the work environment 
include both internal and external conditions. These provi- 
sions are found in 7 percent of the agreements with safety and 
health provisions. Internal conditions include provisions re- 
garding the environmental air temperature, a clean and orderly 
workplace, and procedures for cleaning spills. External condi- 
tions include provisions regarding the protection of employ- 
ees from inclement weather, tornadoes, and winter climates. 

All the agreements with provisions involving the protec- 
tion of employees from environmental conditions also have 
requirements for providing employees with protective cloth- 
ing or equipment. Clauses on equipment, clothing, and related 
matters were tallied separately and are included in the cat- 
egory of employee safety clauses. 


Fitness centers. Only 2 percent of the agreements with safety 
and health provisions have clauses referring to fitness cen- 
ters. Typically, these clauses involve employer commitments 
to provide onsite fitness centers for employee use. 


Hazard communication team. Six percent of the agreements 
with safety and health provisions establish hazard communi- 
cation teams. These teams are composed of union members 
and function at the local level in firms large enough to have 
multiplant operations. The teams, which operate indepen- 
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dently of local safety and health committees, vary in how 
they address hazard communication responsibilities. In some 
agreements, the team’s work involves participating with man- 
agement in complying with communications requirements is- 
sued by osHa. In other agreements, the team has a much 
broader charter that encompasses all occupational hazards, 
including reviewing any adverse effects resulting from 
changes in operating conditions and communicating with em- 
ployees about such effects. 


Health promotion program. Six percent of the agreements 
with safety and health provisions have programs for health 
promotion. These programs focus on various health issues, 
such as the dangers of smoking or other tobacco use, smok- 
ing cessation, diet, cholesterol in the blood, obesity, exercise, 
and other lifestyle factors, such as the prevention of HIv in- 
fection. In some agreements, various instruments—for ex- 
ample, questionnaires on a person’s lifestyle—are advocated 
for employee use in establishing baseline information and 
monitoring trends. 


Local labor-management safety and health committee. Oc- 
cupational health issues constitute a significant portion of 
the tasks assigned to safety and health committees. About 50 
percent of the agreements with safety and health provisions 
authorize such committees. The committees study chemical 
and air conditions (8 percent of the contracts with safety and 
health provisions), conduct industrial hygiene surveys (11 
percent of the contracts), study noise abatement programs (6 
percent), and review hazard communication programs (22 per- 
cent), such as the procedures for preparing and disseminat- 
ing material safety data sheets, training employees about haz- 
ardous chemicals, handling and using such chemicals, and 
dealing with accidental spillage or exposure. 


National labor-management safety and health committee. 
Fifty-six agreements, or about 13 percent of all agreements 
with safety and health provisions, authorize national safety 
and health committees. These committees have various func- 
tions involving occupational health that are spelled out in the 
agreements. For example, 37, or 66 percent, of the 56 commit- 
tees are responsible for evaluating employee exposures to 
health hazards; 17, or 30 percent, of the committees are 
charged with evaluating protective clothing; and about 21 
percent of the 56 national committees are responsible for 
studying air quality. 


Noise abatement. Ten percent of the agreements with safety 
and health provisions have clauses dealing with the preven- 
tion of noise and the protection of employees who are un- 
avoidably exposed to excessive levels of noise. These clauses 
address conducting auditory studies of employees, investi- 


gating areas where excessive noise occurs, reviewing protec- 
tive equipment to prevent hearing loss, and studying the noise 
levels of new equipment. 


Industry variations. Table 3 displays the frequency of contract 
clauses having to do with occupational health and the numbers 
of employees covered by each clause, by industry. As shown in 
the table, few of the contracts in the mining industry have any 
occupational health clauses. Furthermore, none of the five clauses 
in mining industry agreements covers more than 8 percent of the 
workers in those firms that have at least one safety and health 
provision. Occupational health clauses in construction industry 
agreements are confined primarily to chemical hygiene and the 
disclosure of hazardous information; only the contracts in spe- 
cial trade construction contain provisions on any other subject 
of occupational health. 

The manufacturing industry has the largest number of con- 
tracts with occupational health clauses of all types. The pri- 
mary metal, transportation equipment, paper, rubber, and in- 
dustrial machinery sectors account for the bulk of these 
clauses. Transportation equipment manufacturing makes up 
the largest portion of workers covered. Perhaps somewhat 
surprising, none of the agreements in the chemical manufac- 
turing industry has provisions for air hygiene, chemical hy- 
giene, disclosure of hazardous information, or noise abatement. 
Furthermore, none of the agreements in the chemical manufac- 
turing industry that provide for local labor-management safety 
and health committees has provisions assigning the commit- 
tees responsibility to study chemical and air conditions or con- 
duct industrial hygiene studies. Similarly, none of the agree- 
ments in the chemical manufacturing industry has provisions 
assigning responsibility to the committees to evaluate em- 
ployee health hazard exposures, evaluate protective clothing, 
or study air quality. 

With the exception of motor freight transportation, commu- 
nications, and electric, gas, and sanitary services, virtually none 
of the contracts in the nonmanufacturing industries has occu- 


pational health provisions. Somewhat surprisingly, none of the , 


agreements in the health service industry has provisions for 
air hygiene, environmental protection, hazard communication, 
and health promotion programs. By contrast, 18 of the agree- 
ments in the health service industry have provisions for local 
labor-management safety and health committees. As shown in 
table 3, however, none of these agreements has provisions 
assigning the local committees any responsibility for studying 
chemical and air conditions, conducting industrial hygiene 
studies, or reviewing hazard communication programs. These 
omissions are conspicuous, given the chemical, biological, and 
physical (such as from x-ray technology) health hazards that 
exist for health care workers. 

In the area of occupational health, the largest number of 
workers, 541,000, or 29 percent of all the workers in the 433 


firms, are covered by agreements with chemical hygiene pro- 
visions. The other provisions with the most extensive cover- 
age for workers in the area of occupational health are those 
dealing with air hygiene (467,000 workers), noise abatement 
(466,000), and environmental protection (458,000). In addition, 
456,000 workers are covered by agreements with provisions 
for local labor-management safety and health committees to 
study chemical and air conditions. 


Ergonomics 


The study included an analysis of five types of clauses relat- 
ing to occupational health. In addition, two ancillary clauses 
pertained to the involvement of local labor-management safety 
and health committees in ergonomic health issues. As shown 
in table 4, these provisions address cumulative trauma haz- 
ards, joint labor-management ergonomic committees, local la- 
bor-management safety and health committees, union safety 
representation on ergonomic issues, and workstation design. 
The ancillary issues for those agreements with local labor- 
management safety and health committees were committee in- 
volvement in conducting ergonomic evaluations or studies 
and committee participation in the review of new technology 
or facilities for ergonomic compliance. 

With the exception of local labor-management committee 
participation in the two ancillary ergonomic issues, the inci- 
dence of ergonomic provisions in those agreements contain- 
ing any safety and health provisions is remarkably low. Only 
in 23 percent of the agreements are the committees involved in 
conducting ergonomic evaluations or studies. Eight percent 
of the agreements have provisions for the committees to re- 
view new technology or facilities for ergonomic compliance. 
In addition, 23 agreements, or 5 percent of all the health- and 
safety-related agreements, refer to special joint labor-manage- 
ment ergonomic committees. Just 2 percent of the agreements 
contain provisions to either identify cumulative trauma haz- 
ards or authorize union safety representation on ergonomic 
issues. Fewer than 1 percent of the agreements have provi- 
sions specifically addressing workstation design. The lone 
offsetting factor is the rather extensive involvement of union 
representation in provisions addressing ergonomic issues. 
Somewhat surprising is the dearth of other types of provi- 
sions addressing ergonomic health hazards, particularly cu- 
mulative trauma disorders, as these types of illnesses result in 
an average of 30 days away from work, the largest number of 
any disabling condition.” 


Cumulative trauma hazards. As just noted, only 10, or 2 
percent, of the agreements with safety and health provisions 
contain any clauses that address the currently important is- 
sue of cumulative trauma hazards, which are also sometimes 
referred to as repetitive motion injuries. Four of the agree- 
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Occupational health clauses in private-sector collective bargaining contracts expiring between August 1997 


and July 2007, by industry 


[Workers in thousands] 


Industry group 


MINE ec vrserenee etre sence 
Construction 
Building 
construction.......... 
Heavy construction .. 
Special trade 
construction.......... 


Manufacturing 
Food and kindred 
products .............. 
Textile mill products . 
Apparel cis cvs. .c.ccsscenss 
Lumber and wood 
[DFOGUCIS eine naeee 


PAPGN i rsstteaceacccesseasear 
Printing os 
Chemicals ............... 
RUDD Olin coresares tosseaere 


GIASS tease. oecceesesan 


Fabricated metal ...... 
Industrial 

machinery ............ 
Electronic 

machinery ............ 
Transportation 

equipment ............ 
Measuring 

instruments ........ 


Nonmanufacturing 
Motor freight 
transportation ..... 
Communications ....... 
Electric, gas, and 
sanitary 
Services ............- 


Wholesale trade ....... 
Food stores .............. 
Eating and drinking 
DIBCES foi. 
Miscellaneous retail. 
Insurance carriers .... 
Hotels and other 
AOGGING cn scnesseseseess 
Business services ... 
Automotive repair 
Motion pictures ........ 
Health services ........ 
Legal services........... 
Educational 
Services ............. 
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Disclosure of 
hazardous 
information 
48 | 323.1 

1 1.8 
3 27.7 
2 4.5 
1 2.7 
2 3.5 
1 2.2 
1 9 
1 2.0 
1 2.5 
11 48.0 
1 2.8 
1 22.0 
7 | 128.6 
3 35'5 
1 8 
4 10.5 


Environment 


20.5 


Fitness 
centers 


218.2 


Oa | 


25.5 


Health 

promotion 
28 430.6 
1 2.0 
1 6.2 
2 3.9 
12 38.4 
2 2.2 
1 2.8 
1 22.0 
5 332.8 
1 10.0 
2 10.2 


336.8 


Table.3, Continued—Occupational health clauses in private-sector collective bargaining contracts expiring between 


August 1997 and July 2007, by industry 
[Workers in thousands] 
Local safety and health committee to— National safety and health committee to— 
a 
Study Conduct Study Review Evaluate Eval 
chemical industrial noise hazard employee es ont Study 
Industry group ond hygiene abatement | communication | exposures to git ae ve air quality 
air condtions studies programs program health hazards Gone 
—-— fone ed 
Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- 
hock Workers | pacts | Workers! tracts| Workers eich Workers mass Workers a Workers | sacts| Workers 
All industries ......... 35 456.9 50 286.9 25 423.3 96 399.2 37 | 407.1 17 232.4 12 379.8 
MINING 5. scceasessasccscscsesess 1 1.6 = = = = 1 1.6 = - - - - - 
Construction 
Building 
construction.......... - ~ - = - - - - - -_ - & = = 
Heavy construction .. - - - - ~ - - - ~ - - - = - 
Special trade 
construction.......... - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Manufacturing 
Food and kindred 
products =......0::... - - 3 5.9 1 1.5 6 10.2 1 1.1 1 te - - 
Textile mill products . = = 2 Sal - - - - 1 ey - - - - 
Apparel .....5 ceseecscneanes = = 1 6.2 - - 2 8.4 2 41.1 - - - - 
Lumber and wood 
PKOGUCTS 3,-2.5... 1 2.2 3 6.2 = = 4 Uke - - - - - - 
Paper .chandek. 2 1.5 t 8.8 1 9 11 13.4 1 1.3 - - = = 
OULU AIS Rave oe nee rege = = = - - - 1 2.0 - - - - - - 
Chemicals . a - - - - 1 1.8 2 2.9 - - - - ~ - 
1s (Ficjor:) eek aes keen 2 3.9 2 2.9 1 2.5 5 7.9 2 4] 1 PAS) 1 2.5 
Stone, clay, and 
glass 1 1.8 - - - - 4 6.0 - - - - - - 
Primary metal 13 61.3 12 68.1 4 17.3 21 17.3 11 65.3 5 30.1 5 30.1 
Fabricated metal ...... - - - - 3 ne 3.0 1 1.2 1 1.2 - - 
Industrial 
machinery ............ 3 15.5 3 15.0 2 13.5 6 20.4 2 12.9 1 2.8 1 2.8 
Electronic 
machinery ............ 1 _. 22.0 2 25.8 1 22.0 4 31.4 1 22.0 1 22.0 1 22.0 
Transportation 
equipment ............ 7s 331.5 9 129.4 9 345.6 13 149.4 6 | 157.5 5 151.9 3 18.7 
Measuring 
instruments ........ - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Nonmanufacturing 
Motor freight 
transportation ..... = - - - 1 10.0 3 25.5 3 42.5 1 ite Oleee - - 
Communications ....... - - - - - - - - 4 44.7 1 3.7 1 3.7 
Electric, gas, and 
sanitary 
S@IVICES ..........06- 1 4.0 4 8.8 1 9 9 31:3 2 12.0 - - - - 
Wholesale trade ....... - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Food stores .........2.5 1 2.8 - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Eating and drinking 
PIBCOSieexeseesseses.2 - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Miscellaneous retail. - - - - - - - - - ~ - - - - 
Insurance carriers .... - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Hotels and other 
OGGING).5----2----2:- - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Business services. .. - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Automotive repair ..... = - - = = = = = = = = - - - 
Motion pictures ........ - - - - - - - - - = - - ~ - 
Health services ........ 2 8.6 - - - - 1 1.0 - - - - ~ - 
Legal services - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Educational 
services - - - 
Note: Dash indicates no contracts. 
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Safety and Health Provisions 


Kell“ incidence of ergonomic clauses in private- 
sector collective bargaining contracts expiring 
between August 1997 and July 2007 


Number of | Percent of 


contracts contracts 


Provision 


All contracts with safety and health 


EHOVISIONS cetuaceescceceses caeesoneseceosccesees 433 100 
Contracts with provisions to: 
Identify cumulative trauma hazards ........... 10 2 
Establish a joint labor-management 
EFGONOMIC COMMITEE ............eseeeeeeeeeeeesees 23 5 


Establish a local labor-management 
safety and health committee to 
Conduct ergonomic evaluations 


OR SLUGS Foe. nosncceacencneanesterttoressmnee 100 23 
Review new technology or facilities 
for ergonomic compliance .............. 35 8 
Allow union safety representation on 
BIQONOMICISSUGS . -.2.-<fnenceces ceascnenomesacee 9 2 


Address workstation design 


ments have a provision requiring the identification of cumula- 
tive trauma, and six agreements contain clauses that require 
measures to correct such hazards. 


Joint labor-management ergonomic committees. Joint la- 
bor-management ergonomic committees are provided for in 5 
percent of the agreements with safety and health provisions. 
This representation is in addition to union involvement on 
local labor-management safety and health committees, dis- 
cussed subsequently. 


Local labor-management safety and health committees. Ergo- 
nomic issues are prevalent in clauses addressing local safety 
and health committees. Two-hundred nineteen agreements, or 
50 percent of all the health- and safety-related agreements, made 
provisions for such committees. One hundred, or 45 percent, of 
those agreements mandate committee involvement in the con- 
duct of ergonomic evaluations or studies. Among the tasks con- 
tained in one or more agreements that are assigned to such com- 
mittees in the area of ergonomic health are conducting studies of 
working conditions to prevent ergonomic health hazards, identi- 
fying work procedures or methods that cause unnecessary ex- 
posure to cumulative trauma types of illnesses, evaluating pro- 
cedures and practices currently in place in order to determine 
whether they are meeting their intended purpose of preventing 
ergonomic illnesses. Reviewing new technology and facilities to 
ensure that ergonomic concerns are addressed is cited in 8 per- 
cent of all the agreements and 15 percent of those agreements 
with safety and health committees. 


Union safety representation on ergonomic issues. Union 


safety representation in management initiatives to address er- 
gonomic issues appears in 2 percent of the agreements with 
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safety and health provisions. This type of union involvement 
is independent of both joint labor-management ergonomic com- 
mittees and union representation on safety and health commit. 
fee 


Workstation design. Less than 1 percent of the agreement: 
with safety and health provisions address workstation desigr 
to prevent hazards. Some of these clauses call for the parties tc 
recognize the importance of considering ergonomics in the 
workplace. Others require employer commitment to correct an} 
adverse ergonomic conditions in the workplace or to take othe: 
actions to minimize their effects. Some of the provisions con: 
tain specific actions such as studying the effects of video dis: 
play terminals, providing training to employees who work ¢ 
specified percentage of each workday or specified hours pe 
day in an environment in which cumulative trauma hazard: 
exist, and maintaining records of cumulative trauma disorders 


Industry variations. Table 5 shows the frequency of contrac 
clauses related to ergonomics and the numbers of employee: 
(in thousands) covered by each clause, by industry. Only on 
provision (local labor-management safety and health commit 
tee involvement in the review of new technology or facilitie: 
for ergonomic compliance) is present in contracts in the minin; 
industry. Furthermore, this same provision is the only ergo 
nomic provision (and it shows up in only one agreement) ap 
pearing in agreements in the construction industry. Most o 
the ergonomic clauses are found in manufacturing contracts 
in which the specific provisions are typically those assignin; 
the local labor-management safety and health committee thi 
task of conducting ergonomic evaluations or studies. How 
ever, the provision that covers the most workers involves iden 
tifying cumulative trauma hazards. The provision covering th 
second-largest number of workers has to do with the estab 
lishment of joint ergonomic committees. Only contracts in th 
transportation manufacturing industry had clauses coverin 
all six provisions selected for study. Finally, with the exceptio. 
of the motor freight transportation, communications, and elec 
tric, gas, and sanitary services industries, no other contracts it 
the nonmanufacturing industries had any provisions involv 
ing ergonomic conditions. The sole exception is one contrac 
in the health services industry that assigns the responsibilit 
for conducting ergonomic studies to the local safety and healt 
committee. 


Union-management relations 


Table 6 shows the incidence of safety provisions pertainin: 
to union-management relations in private-sector collectiv 
bargaining contracts expiring between August 1997 and Feb 
ruary 2002. Of the 433 contracts containing safety provisions 
279, or almost two-thirds of them, contain a clause dealin 


Table 5. | Ergonomic clauses in private-sector collective bargaining contracts expiring between August 1997 and July 
2007, by industry 
[Workers in thousands] 
Local labor-management safety and 
health committee to— 
Identify ‘ 7 ———,  Unionsafety 
cumulative Joint Review new representative Workstation 
trauma Sn Conduct technology on erogonomic design 
Industry group hazards committee ergonomic or facillities issues 
evohuctions for erogonomic 
or studies compiliance 
ar 
Contracts | Workers | Contracts| Workers | Contracts| Workers | Contracts} Workers | Contracts | Workers| Contracts| Workers 
aS — =a’ le a ae SE eae 
Allindustries ............ 10 650.7 23 479.2 100 443.1 35 474.8 9 136.0 3 107.2 
IMIRINGIENE. aS otreses tec -ce nee = = = - - - 4 20.4 - - = 25 
Construction 
Building construction... - - - - - - = 3 = 2: ns =! 
Heavy construction. ...... - - - - = = = = a L a t 
Special trade 
COFISHUCHION <. c.....c0cees-: - - - - - - 1 9 c= = = 
Manufacturing 
Food and kindred 
Products cae asc .cs - - 1 1.3 7 11.5 - - & = = ei 
Textile mill products ...... - - - - 1 4.0 - - = = = E. 
foa\ 20°21 ¢=] ae tee ee - = - - - = s on = = = a 
Lumber and wood 
PROGUCIS aicscsc ccc sct--:- > = = Ts 1 1.0 1 2.2 - - - - 
PADDY sce Rabe icstee - - - - 10 11.5 2 1.5 = - - - 
Printing ...... ~ - - 1 2.0 1 i186) - - = = - * 
Chemicals a - - - - 4 4.7 - - = a = af 
ate, 0, 9,2, Gace io onep hata aandig - - 1 2.5 3 55 3.9 - ~ - = 
Stone, clay, and glass .. - - - = 5 10.7 pe = a = = = 
Primary metal ................ 1 ot 3 33.1 21 85.1 11 Dhsit 2 10.6 - - 
Fabricated metal ........... - - 1 1.2 4 6.2 - - 1 1.2 - ~ 
Industrial machinery ...... = = 2 4.8 if, 21.7 2 13.5 - - - - 
Electronic machinery ..... — - 1 22.0 5 29.6 1 22.0 - - - 
Transportation 
EQUIPMENT ...-....-.-.-2-20000 9 650.0 8 335.7 12 149.6 10 349.1 5 120.0 3 107.2 
Measuring instruments .. = - - - 1 3.8 - - S st - 
Nonmanufacturing 
Motor freight 
transportation .............- - - 3 35.5 3 35.5 - = = = = Ss 
Communications ............ - ~ 1 37.0 4 15.7 - - = = = = 
Electric, gas, and 
sanitary services......... = ~ 1 4.0 10 27.3 1 4.0 1 4.0 - - 
Wholesale trade ............ - - - - - - = = = = = 3 
FOOG! StONOS f.sectnce<sovesiys = - - - E = a: = = = = = 
Eating and drinking 
places iy weksd. sscscziacs - - _- - = — = = = = Bs a 
Miscellaneous retail ...... - - - - _ = a = = = = = 
Insurance carriers ......... - - - - - = =, = = = os = 
Hotels and other 
WOGG HAG aa sxn cre usecorevesenn sec - - - - = - ES = b. = ms = 
Business services - - - - - = = = = = as = 
Automotive repair - - - - = = = = Ls = Ss = 
Motion pictures ... - - - - _ — -- = = ~ = = 
Health services ... oo - - - - 1 18.0 - - ~ = = a 
Legal services................ - - - = = = = a = = = as 
Educational services..... - - - - - - = = = = = * 
Fn a pe ee I 
Note: Dash indicates no contracts. 
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Safety and Health Provisions 


with union cooperation on safety and health issues. Signifi- 
cant union involvement in safety and health issues is appar- 
ent in contracts with safety and health provisions, with 50 
percent of these contracts providing for local labor-manage- 
ment safety and health committees. Furthermore, 13 percent 
of the contracts have provisions for national committees. Other 
frequently appearing provisions have to do with furnishing the 
union OsHa reports (34 percent of the agreements), establishing 
safety and health grievance procedures (23 percent), and ac- 
knowledging that the union is held harmless for employee safety 
and health problems (18 percent). These provisions, as well as 
others dealing with union-management relations pertaining 
to safety and health are discussed in detail below. 


Acknowledgment that the union will be held harmless for 
employee safety and health problems. Issues of risk arise for 
unions that partner with employers in the management of oc- 
cupational safety and health. As a result of this situation and 
related concerns, 18 percent of the agreements with safety and 
health provisions have clauses holding the union harmless for 
violations of any law or for occupational illnesses or injuries 
to employees. Some contracts also state that the union is not 
liable for any lawsuits or other legal actions that may result 
from occupational injuries or illnesses. In other contracts, the 
language is even more emphatic, with clauses specifying that 
the employer is financially and legally responsible for the 
safety and health of employees. 


Furnishing union with osHa reports. Thirty-four percent of 
the agreements with safety and health provisions contain 
clauses that require the employer to furnish union representa- 
tives with copies of OsHA Form No. 200 and other reports. In a 
somewhat related topic, most of the agreements with a report- 
ing requirement also mandate notifying union representatives 
of occupational illnesses or injuries, sometimes within a stipu- 
lated period after the illness or injury has occurred. 


Labor safety and health committees. Fifty percent of the 
agreements with safety and health provisions contain clauses 
calling for the empowerment of joint labor-management com- 
mittees to address issues of mutual concern, including safety 
and health. A few contracts have provisions stipulating that 
the parties agree either to discuss the implementation of a 
local safety and health committee or actually to establish one. 
In most contracts containing provisions relating to safety 
and health committees, such a committee was established 
during the collective bargaining process, and the agreement 
stipulates the terms of the committee’s operation. Some agree- 
ments involving unions and employer associations do not 
have provisions for safety and health committees as part of 
the master agreement, but they do contain stipulations that 
any employer in the association who establishes a safety and 
health committee will include representation by the union. 
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Less than 1 percent of the agreements with safety and 
health provisians have clauses establishing labor-manage- 
ment divisional safety and health committees. Divisional com- 
mittees are appropriate when a large firm is organized by prod- 
uct divisions. About 13 percent of the agreements have pro- 
visions for the establishment of a national labor-manage- 
ment safety and health committee. These committees fulfill 
companywide functions, such as providing training guide- 
lines for use at the plant level, reviewing companywide occu- 
pational injury and illness reports, performing research on all 
operations in the firm, evaluating exposures hazardous to 
safety and health in various plant operations, and monitoring 
the environmental health of employees. 


Safety and health grievance procedure. Most of the con- 
tracts have provisions under the regular grievance procedures 
for the resolution of any dissatisfactions involving safety and 
health issues. However, 23 percent of agreements with safety 
and health provisions have separate grievance procedures 
devoted to safety and health disputes in particular. These 
agreements typically involve the largest organizations. The 
separate procedures differ from traditional grievance proce- 
dures in several respects. One of the main ones is that the 
grievance-handling process is expedited: a final decision, prior 
to referring the issue to arbitration, is made within a short 
period, usually 10 days or less. In some agreements, agency 
involvement is required if the safety issue concerns a govern- 
mental regulation. If a safety and health committee exists in the 
organization, usually one or more of the committee’s represen- 
tatives are assigned to investigate the matter at issue. In other 
contracts, the matter is referred for resolution to the safety and 


Incidence of union-management relations 
safety clauses in private-sector collective 

bargaining contracts expiring between August 
1997 and July 2007 


Number of | Percent of 
Provision contracts contracts 
pee eS ee = 
All contracts with safety and health i 


PIOVISIONS a. ccecewareccascusrensnsvaceste-amtusveres 


Contracts with provisions for: 
Acknowledgment that the union will be 
held harmless in cases of employee 
safety and health problems ..............00 79 


Furnishing of osHa reports to the union .... 147 
A labor-management safety and health 
committee that is 
Divisional 2 
LOCal ecres-rs aa 219 
National: 223a soak. cictenasd jecsencte. caches 56 
A safety and health grievance procedure . 101 
Union cooperation with management 
on matters of safety and health............ 279 


Authorization of a union representative 
10 STOP INSAlS WONG sencrc-c2cneey shocsdaumaceats 18 
A union safety and health representative . 


health committee if it is not resolved in the first step of the 
grievance procedure. When a dispute is not resolved, some 
contracts refer the matter to a grievance arbitration procedure, 
which may call for a representative from the occupational 
safety and health agency in the State to serve as arbitrator. 


Union cooperation on matters of safety and health. As pre- 
viously mentioned, union cooperation is the most frequent 
‘provision related to safety and health issues, appearing in 64 
percent of the agreements. The clause may call for a union 
pledge to cooperate with the employer in ensuring that work is 
accomplished in a safe and healthy manner. Other contract 
language on the subject contains pledges by both parties to 
work together to prevent accidents and exposures to health 
hazards and to maintain a safe environment. Some contracts 
call for the union to cooperate with the employer in encourag- 
ing employees to observe safety and health regulations is- 
sued by the employer and to wear safety apparel and utilize 
safety equipment, regardless of whether such items are fur- 
nished by the employer. 


Union representative can stop unsafe work. Four percent of 
the contracts with safety and health provisions include clauses 
authorizing stewards or other union officials to stop work when 
conditions are perceived to be unsafe or unhealthy. These 
clauses also authorize stewards to stop work in the event of 
inclement weather. They do not, however, grant employees 
the right to refuse to work in dangerous conditions, a right 
that is included as “refusal of hazardous work” in employee 
Safety clauses. 


Union representation. Several forms of union representation 
regarding matters of safety and health are contained in the agree- 
ments. The most common form is representation on local union 
safety and health committees. Another form of representation is 
provided by union representatives who are paid by the employer 
for full-time or part-time work dealing with safety and health mat- 
ters. Five percent of the agreements authorize the employment of 
such representatives. Most agreements that contain provisions 
for safety and health committees also authorize paid union safety 
and health representatives who work independently of the com- 
mittees. For example, 19 of the 22 agreements that authorize these 
paid safety and health representatives also authorize local safety 
and health committees. Representatives may work with manage- 
ment safety employees on special projects and monthly inspec- 
tions. The representatives also may perform a variety of other 
functions independently, such as investigate safety complaints 
from employees, conduct inspections and investigations of acci- 
dents, and aid in the resolution of complaints about safety. 


Industry variations. Table 7 shows the frequency of contract 
clauses pertaining to union-management relations and the 
numbers of employees (in thousands) covered by each clause, 


by industry. At least one union-management relations clause 
appears for every industry, except eating and drinking places, 
miscellaneous retail, and insurance carriers. These clauses are 
most prevalent in manufacturing industries, with two indus- 
tries—primary metal and transportation equipment—having 
coverage in all of the subjects, including divisional labor-man- 
agement safety and health committees. About 1.4 million work- 
ers are covered by contracts with clauses pledging union co- 
operation in safety and health issues. The other provisions 
covering the largest number of workers are local labor-man- 
agement safety and health committees (1.1 million), national 
safety and health committees (750,000), and safety and health 
grievance procedures (697,000). 


Employee safety 


Employee safety is the primary focus of all safety and health 
provisions. Some provisions, however, relate more directly to 
guidelines for the protection and control of employees in the 
work environment. (See table 8.) The most prevalent employee 
safety clause found in the agreements deals with protective 
clothing and related items: 41 percent of the contracts had this 
provision. Almost as great a percentage of contracts, 36 per- 
cent, include provisions that deal with employee “dos and 
don’ts.” The other most frequently appearing provisions deal 
with reporting safety and health needs (31 percent), first aid 
and medical facilities (24 percent), and refusal of hazardous 
work (22 percent). Two provisions (conducting surveys and 
safety and health testing of employees) were in 17 percent of 
the agreements. The following descriptions summarize the lan- 
guage of the clauses related to employee safety. 


Assignment of employees with occupational illnesses or inju- 
ries. Providing employment opportunities for employees who 
are recuperating from occupational illnesses or injuries is a 
concern for many employers. In some cases, these employees 
are unable to perform any of the customary duties in their 
regular jobs. In other situations, the employees may be unable 
to perform a certain portion of their regular tasks. In the former 
case, accommodations can be made by providing the employ- 
ees with temporary or permanent changes in their assignments. 
In those instances in which some of the tasks of regular em- 
ployment cannot be performed, the employee can be assigned 
to perform only those tasks that he or she is able to do. 
Fifteen percent of the agreements with safety and health 
provisions have clauses referring to the assignment of em- 
ployees recuperating from an occupational illness or injury. 
Some agreements provide for the establishment of light-duty 
assignments and prescribe the method for assigning eligible 
employees to those assignments. Some agreements also have 
procedures for paying ill or injured employees during the pe- 
riod in which they are unable to perform any work. A number 
of the provisions include procedures for recuperating employ- 
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Safety and Health Provisions 


ifelsl-WA Clauses pertaining to union-mmanagement relations regarding safety and health in private-sector collective 
bargaining contracts expiring between August 1997 and July 2007, by industry 
[Workers in thousands] 


All industries 
MINING. .-secceereeee 


Construction 
Building 
construction .. 
Heavy 
construction .. 
Special trade 
construction. . 


Manufacturing 
Food and 
kindred 
products ........ 
Textile mill 
products ........ 
Apparel .....cc0002 
Lumber and 
wood produc 
Paper ...... rT, 
PHINtING. cesecceee 
Chemicals ....... 
RUDDEP ....40000008 
Stone, clay, 
and glass ...... 
Primary metal .. 
Fabricated 


Industrial 
machinery ..... 
Electronic 
machinery ..... 
Transportation 
equipment ..... 
Measuring 
instruments ... 


Nonmanufacturing 
Motor freight 
transportation 
Communications 
Electric, gas, 
and sanitary 


Eating and 
drinking places 
Miscellaneous 
POTN as cchdgane se 
Insurance 
carriers.......... 
Hotels and 
other lodging .. 
Business 
services ........ 


pictures ......... 
Health services 
Legal services .. 
Educational 

Services ........ 


= 


Note: Dash indicates no contracts. 
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furnished aii 
with osHA Divisi , Nati i 
reports Local h 
Con-| Work- | Con- | Work- | Con- | Work-| Con- Con-| Work- 
tracts) ers j|tracts| ers |tracts| ers | tracts tracts 
147 | 583.0) 219|1,145.3 2| 215.6| 56| 752.1 
1 1.8 5| 27.9 = = 3] 10.9 
i 
1 1.3 3 78 = - = = | 
4) 14.1 6| 23.3 = - - = : 
4 8.9 10| 22.5 —_ - - - | 
8| 15.4 16| 29.7 = = Th Mas 12 
2 5.1 2 5.1 = = = = 2 
3 9.4 4| 44.8 = = 2| 41.2 5 
2 5.2 4 Wee = = = =, 4 ] 
13} 14.6 AIA Ale i= = = = 20 
- - 2 3.3 - - - ~ 4 | 
3 27 5 57 - _ = = 7 | 
6 9.2 5 7.9 = = 2 eels 6 
6| 12.0 7| 13.8 - - = = 8 
23 | 882) 23] 888 1 6 12| 66.0 26 
6| 147 Si! wae = = fil wide 6 : 
10 | 27.2 T\) CAG = = 2| 13.5 | 
8] 44.1 12} 525 = = 8| 69.3 | 
13 | 147.7|  26| 444.6] 1] 215.0] 10| 3785 | 
4 
1 3.8 1 3.8 = = = = | 
: 
4] 525 3| 35.5 ~ ~ 4] 52.5 
8| 26.8 5| .23.3 - - 7| 87.2 | 
15 | 49.0 15| 50.2 a - 2| 12.0 | 
3] 18.8 15| 67.1 = a = = 
- _ DIAS6 = = = = 
- - 1 1.0 - - = a= 
oi - Om cA 72 - - 2| 14.3 
3| 10.0 18| 65.4 - = = & : 
- 2 1 9 - = - = 
- - ie 4.7 - ~ pa 2 


ees to follow in obtaining medical certification regarding the 
extent of their condition, their fitness to perform certain types 
of work, and any accommodations that they might require while 
recuperating. Some contracts have clauses involving proce- 
dures for paying employees for the time they spend being ex- 
amined by a physician. 


Conducting surveys. Seventeen percent of the agreements 
with safety and health provisions have procedures for the con- 
duct of safety and health surveys. Typically, the surveys in- 
volve screening for various health or safety conditions, such 
as surveys of employee hearing as part of a noise abatement 
program. These provisions are somewhat different from those 
having to do with safety testing, chiefly because the surveys 
involve all the employees in a work area. For example, a study 
of the detrimental effect of noise emanating from a machine 
may necessitate a hearing survey of all the employees working 
in the area nearby the machine. 


Working alone or in a confined space. Working alone can be 
a safety or health issue in certain situations. The safety con- 
cerns of working alone are apparent in situations that involve 
tasks that require two or more persons, such as heavy lifting 
or positioning of supporting equipment—for example, work 
on high ladders. More recently, another safety issue in work- 
ing alone is the threat of workplace violence. Concerns arise 
regarding employees who are working alone at night in deso- 
late areas. Other safety concerns related to working alone may 
exist when an employee is working in a cramped or confined 
area with the potential risk of becoming lodged within the area. 
Another significant health issues arises with regard to those 
working alone and handling toxic substances, who may be- 
come asphyxiated from fumes given off by those substances. 

Nine percent of the agreements with safety and health pro- 
visions have clauses that either restrict the conditions under 
which employees can work alone or provide a procedure for 
employees to request assistance as they deem necessary. 
Some agreements prohibit employees from working certain 
hours of the day, such as before sunrise or after sunset. Some 
contracts also prohibit employees from working alone when 
using hazardous chemicals or solvents that can render them 
unconscious. A number of agreements address the problem 
of working alone by having procedures for employees to re- 
quest assistance when working alone on specific tasks, such 
as welding or burning operations or loading or unloading ma- 
terials. Some agreements prohibit employees from working 
alone when they believe that their personal safety will be at 
risk by doing so and it is reasonable to conclude that a person 
working alone is in fact at such risk. These prohibitions also 
include working in tight or cramped spaces in which an em- 
ployee can become lodged and unable to move or in which the 
movement of air is restricted, inhibiting breathing. Four per- 


cent of the agreements include a provision about working in 
confined spaces. 


“Dos and don’ts.” Thirty-six percent of the agreements with 
safety and health provisions have clauses best characterized 
as “dos and don’ts.” These clauses require employees to ad- 
here to safety and health laws and employer safety and health 
rules and policies. The clauses include provisions holding 
employees harmless when they violate any rule about which 
they were not informed beforehand. Some agreements have 
clauses which stipulate that employees will be disciplined or 
discharged for violating such rules and procedures. A number 
of agreements include time limitations on the consideration of 
past safety violations in deciding upon the gravity of disci- 
pline in future violations. Some agreements have very formal- 
ized procedures for taking disciplinary action. 

Some agreements outline particular safety rules that must 
be followed, such as the use of special masonry saws for cut- 
ting masonry inside a building and vehicle weight limits that 
must be observed. Other agreements have the more general 
stipulation that employees are to work in a safe manner or that 
they are to protect themselves and the employer’s property. 

Clauses requiring union representatives to observe safety 
rules, wear required safety apparel, and utilize safety equipment 
are included in some agreements. A number of clauses prohibit 
employers from changing safety rules to evade provisions of the 
agreement. Employee contributions to the improvement of safety 
procedures are accounted for in agreements that permit employ- 
ees to discuss rules with the employer’s representatives and 
suggest ideas for changing them. 


Table 8. Incidence of employee safety clauses in 


private-sector collective bargaining contracts 
expiring between August 1997 and July 2007 


Provision Number of | Percent of 
contracts contracts 
——+- } 
All contracts with safety and health 
PHOVIBI ONE Vccsiarasrettaniatince) oikea csssaisafatedinis 433 100 
Contracts with provisions for: 
Assignment of employees with occupational 
INMESSOS OF INJULICS .......cesssccsessserercersenes 67 15 
Conducting SUrveyS ........:6 73 17 
CONFINEd SPACE ......ceceeeereees 18 4 
MOS SION CG ys atescsenesersennsaviu 156 36 
First aid and medical facilities .. 104 24 


A mortality registry .......cceceee we 6 1 


No hands in dies 8 2 
Protective CIONING ....cc eee is 77, 41 
Refusal of hazardous WOrK ....:seeeeee 97 22 
Reporting safety and health needs ..... 136 31 
Safety and health talks or meetings ... 32 7 
Safety and health tests of employees 76 17 


Safety and health training .....ccceccceecseesseeseeres 37 8 
Tuition reimbursement Bais 
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Some agreements assign responsibilities to both employ- 
ers and employees. For example, some clauses include secu- 
rity provisions wherein employees are required to use their 
best efforts to protect the employer’s property. Other em- 
ployee responsibilities include reporting any hazards or acci- 
dents that occur in the workplace. For safety reasons, some 
agreements prevent the employer from assigning overtime 
beyond a certain number of hours. 


First aid and medical facilities. Twenty-four percent of the 
contracts have requirements for first aid, medical facilities, or 
other arrangements for the treatment of employees who incur 
job-related injuries or become ill at work. The requirements 
include first-aid kits, access to medical facilities, and training 
of employees in cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR). Some 
contracts also have clauses specifying the hours of operation 
of company medical clinics or other medical facilities. A num- 
ber of contracts specify the use of health maintenance organi- 
Zations to treat ill or injured employees. 

Some contracts have provisions to resolve different opin- 
ions between two physicians about job-related illnesses or 
injuries. Typically, these provisions give employees the op- 
tion of obtaining a third opinion when a second opinion was 
requested, but differed from the original medical opinion. Some 
contracts require employers to arrange with local medical ser- 
vices, including transportation services, for treatment in the 
event of a medical emergency. In some agreements, the em- 
ployer is required to provide an onsite ambulance in the event 
that there is no ambulance within a specified distance from the 
work site. A number of agreements require the posting of the 
name and address of the employer’s physician who will treat 
employees for occupational injuries or illnesses. All contracts 
limit the choice of physicians available to employees; some 
also require the employer to post the name and address of the 
insurance company covering workers’ compensation claims. 


Mortality registry. Only 1 percent of the agreements with 
safety and health provisions have clauses referring to a mor- 
tality registry, which is a record of all fatalities occurring at the 
work site. In these registries is information on the cause of 
death of the employee, the location of the place of employ- 
ment, and the decedent’s occupation. 


No hands in dies. Two percent of the contracts with safety 
and health provisions contain a clause specifically prohibit- 
ing employees from placing their hands in stamping and other 
operations in which dies and related machinery constitute a 
safety hazard. These clauses also prohibit the establishment 
of procedures requiring employees to perform such functions. 


Protective clothing. Forty-one percent of the agreements 
have provisions requiring employers to furnish one or more of 
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the following items: protective clothing, uniforms or other gar- 
ments, safety- and health-related articles, and protective equip- 
ment. Presumably, employees would be expected to use pro- 
tective clothing and equipment provided by the employer, but 
most agreements are silent on this issue. 

Responsibility for maintaining clothing and equipment used | 
at work is another important dimension of agreements that ad- 
dress the subject of protective clothing. Typically, contract 
provisions require that, when employers furnish these items, 
employees properly care for and maintain clothing and equip- 
ment assigned to them and use such clothing and equipment 
only on the job and not for personal purposes. Some agree- 
ments also have clauses that specify what to do in the event 
that employees fail to turn in protective items assigned to them 
as required—for example, when they leave employment. In 
such cases, employees may have the cost of the items de- 
ducted from their final paycheck. Provisions for the replace- 
ment of protective clothing or equipment may allow for normal 
wear and tear or may require the employee to requite the actual 
cost of replacement. Some agreements require employees to 
sign personal notes indicating that they are responsible for 
lost or damaged equipment. In some agreements, employees 
are required to make a deposit when clothing or equipment is 
issued, to help ensure its return. Conversely, employers may 
assume a liability if they do not furnish clothing or equipment. 
For example, a number of agreements require employers to as- 
sume the responsibility for any damage to employees’ per- 
sonal clothing while the employees are on duty. 

In some contracts, employees are required to have a mini- 
mum tenure of employment, such as 6 months, before they are 
eligible to be issued safety clothing. In lieu of providing cloth- 
ing to employees, some contracts grant an allowance to em- 
ployees to purchase safety clothing. Typically, the amount of 
the allowance increases with the employee’s tenure. 

The usual safety items provided by the agreements are safety 
shoes, overshoes, eyeglasses (including prescription eyeglasses), 
goggles, safety shields, earplugs, safety belts, hard hats or safety 
helmets, helmet liners, weather liners for helmets, sun visors, and 
sweatbands. In some occupations, employers furnish gloves, 
knee pads, protective aprons, face shields, masks, rubberized 
suits, aluminized clothing, oxygen masks, and other items. When 
employees work above ground level, agreements may contain 
language requiring employers to furnish safety nets and over- 
head protection. Some agreements pertaining to working condi- 
tions that involve radiation require employers to provide film 
badges to gauge the extent of the employee’s exposure. Clothing 
that is resistant to fire, water, and acid also may be furnished, as 
working conditions dictate. 

Special clauses may protect employees who work with ma- 
chinery and equipment. Some of these clauses require guards 
on machines and special devices or mechanisms to protect the 
employees. Maintenance of equipment and licensure of opera- 


tors are other items of concern when employees operate ma- 
chinery. Some of the agreements require that machines, equip- 
ment, and vehicles be kept safe and operable, in accordance 
with laws and regulations. 

The reissuance of equipment also is covered in a number of 
agreements. The language pertaining to reissuing equipment 
or clothing previously issued to other employees typically 
requires the employer to have the items inspected to ensure 
that they are in proper working order before they are reissued 
to another employee. Some contracts have provisions requir- 
ing that clothing be disinfected prior to being reissued to an- 
other employee. 


Refusal to work in unsafe or unhealthy conditions. Few 
issues in the workplace are more contentious than disagree- 
ments between managers and employees over their percep- 
tions of unsafe or unhealthy working conditions and the re- 
quirement that employees continue working despite such con- 
ditions. Twenty-two percent of the agreements have provi- 
sions addressing this issue. Some agreements simply man- 
date that the employer make the workplace safe. Other agree- 
ments make the employee responsible for informing the em- 
ployer about unsafe or unhealthy conditions that are serious 
enough for the employee to request that the work be stopped. 

A concomitant issue is the work status of the employee 
who is alleging that working conditions are unsafe or unhealthy. 
Some agreements state, in no uncertain terms, that employees 
shall not be required to work in unsafe or unhealthy condi- 
tions. Some contracts stipulate that no employee shall be dis- 
charged or disciplined for refusing to work when the job con- 
ditions create a real, immediate, and obvious hazard to the 
worker or to fellow workers in the area. A few contracts even 
have clauses specifying that, in the event that the employer 
violates a “dangerous work” provision, the union has the right 
to withdraw the employee from the work, and such action shall 
not be a violation of the contract. Some contracts also require 
the employer to pay the employee for any time lost if, upon 
review through either the grievance or some other procedure, 
it is concluded that the employee was correct in his or her 
assessment that the work was unsafe or unhealthy. Con- 
versely, some agreements authorize disciplinary action against 
an employee who did not act in good faith in refusing to work 
in an area that the employee alleged was unsafe. Still other 
agreements authorize employers to reassign employees to dif- 
ferent work once the employees have cited a specific condi- 
tion that is dangerous. In the event of a reassignment, some 
agreements require the employer to pay the employee his or 
her regular rate of pay, unless the assignment is to a job with a 
higher rate, in which case that rate shall be paid. 

A number of agreements provide for a procedure whereby 
an employee can appeal the matter if the initial charge of an 
unsafe condition is not sustained. In these types of situa- 


tions, employees are required to continue working while ap- 
pealing the condition. The appeal procedure may involve ei- 
ther the regular grievance procedure or a separate procedure 
dedicated to safety and health issues. Some agreements re- 
quire that the alleged unsafe condition be inspected, re- 
viewed, and/or corrected within a specific period, such as 4 
hours, after it is reported by the employee. Some clauses also 
include referring unsafe or unhealthy conditions to a special 
panel, committee, or governmental agency to investigate. Four 
percent of the agreements have provisions authorizing union 
officials to stop employees from working when the officials 
conclude that the working conditions are so unsafe or un- 
healthy that they warrant such action. 

Some contracts have provisions prohibiting reprisals 
against employees who report unsafe conditions. A number 
of clauses also require the employer to acknowledge the use 
of his or her best efforts in attempting to correct any unsafe or 
unhealthy condition. 


Safety and health need-reporting procedure. Thirty-one 
percent of the agreements with safety and health provisions 
have procedures for employees to report conditions that they 
feel need correction. Typically, these conditions are not seri- 
ous enough to warrant the employee’s refusal to work, but 
they still need to be corrected. Some provisions dealing with 
this topic make the employer responsible for giving prompt, 
fair consideration to employee ideas and suggestions for main- 
taining proper safety and health working conditions. 


Safety talks and meetings. Seven percent of the agreements 
with safety and health provisions have clauses that mention 
talks or meetings dealing with safety in the workplace. Some 
contracts require the employer to conduct periodic safety talks 
or hold meetings on timely topics relating to safety. The fre- 
quency of mandatory safety talks varies, with some held as 
often as weekly. In some agreements, safety talks are required 
after serious accidents or fatalities occur. Employee attendance 
at safety talks typically is mandatory, and some provisions 
include disciplinary action for employees who fail to attend. 


Health testing. Medical testing, including physical examina- 
tions to determine an employee’s fitness for duty, is the sub- 
ject of 17 percent of the agreements. The provisions include 
procedures that will be followed when examinations are re- 
quested and administered. Most of the agreements having 
provisions on this subject detail the circumstances in which 
testing may be conducted. Generally, there are three broad 
categories of circumstances. The first, and probably the most 
common, is the traditional physical examination required as a 
condition of initial employment. Somewhat related are annual 
or periodic physical examinations. A second area of testing 
authorizes employers to conduct special physical examina- 
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tions for any employee whose duties involve the safety of 
others. A third area includes examinations administered upon 
demand. These examinations may be requested to determine 
an employee’s fitness for duty or because of suspicions that 
the employee is drug impaired. For example, some agreements 
have clauses permitting employers to administer drug tests to 
employees for cause, such as when they have an accident at 
work. 

In a few agreements, employees who contest a determina- 
tion by the employer’s physician that they are physically not 
qualified for work have the option of being examined by a 
second physician. The two physicians then select a third phy- 
sician, who will determine whether the employee is physically 
qualified for work. Some agreements limit the employer’s rights 
to conduct safety and health tests of employees to specific 
types of tests, such as physical examinations. 

Some agreements cover, in addition to physical examina- 
tions, eye and hearing tests and drug testing. Provisions in- 
volving drug-testing procedures are included if the language 
specifying a drug-testing requirement has safety and health 
as its purpose. Some contract provisions require the employer 
to offer rehabilitation to any employee who fails a drug test. 
Some agreements have provisions for testing for contagious 
diseases. A number of these agreements include procedures 
involving new work assignments or reasonable accommoda- 
tions for employees who are found to have such diseases. 
Other agreements allow the employer to dismiss or lay off 
employees whose diseases are considered hazardous to co- 
workers. 

Most contracts are silent on the issue of who is respon- 
sible for paying for the administration of tests. Some con- 
tracts specifically stipulate that the employer is obligated to 
pay for any test. In other contracts, the employer is respon- 
sible for paying for only those tests the employer requests. 
Some agreements specify that physical examinations shall be 
conducted on paid work time. A number of contracts hold the 
union harmless for the results of any testing, such as lawsuits 
stemming from a test. Some agreements also have clauses 
dealing with the eventuality that a drug test is found to pro- 
duce incorrect results. 


Safety training. Safety training and education are used ex- 
tensively by employers to prevent occupational accidents, 
illnesses, and injuries. Safety training, as opposed to talks or 
short meetings on safety, typically involves longer periods of 
time, such as an 8-hour course conducted in a training room 
away from the work site. Eight percent of the agreements with 
safety and health provisions have clauses involving safety 
training. Some clauses require employer contributions (such 
as 5 cents per employee work hour) to establish a pool of 
funds to be used for safety and health training purposes. 
Some contracts stipulate that safety and health training will 
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be conducted on the employee’s own time. Other contracts 
are silent as to whether the training will be on paid time or will 
require payment, subject to a maximum number of hours. A 
small number of agreements state that all training will be con- 
ducted on the:clock, even if overtime is involved. Periodic 
refresher training is required in a number of agreements, par- 
ticularly when job conditions-change and thus warrant train- 
ing. Some agreements specify the training procedures for new 
employees and the types of training that will be given, such 
as training in the operation of fire extinguishers and in the 
procedures to follow to lock out or tag unsafe equipment, 
protect against falls, open excavations, and use scaffolding. 


Tuition reimbursement. Four percent of the agreements with 
safety and health provisions have a clause authorizing tu- 
ition reimbursement for safety- and health-related training pro- 
grams and courses. 


Workplace violence. Clauses dealing with violence in the 
workplace are among the least prevalent provisions, appear- 
ing in only 3 percent of the agreements with safety and health 
provisions. This low incidence is perhaps surprising, in view 
of today’s increased awareness of, and attention paid to, vio- 
lence in the workplace. The reason may be that provisions to 
address workplace violence issues have not yet filtered into 
contracts. Some innovative efforts, however, are being made 
to address the issue in collective bargaining. For example, 
one contract establishes a national committee for the purpose 
of reducing workplace violence. This committee interfaces . 
with the company’s employee assistance and counseling pro- 
grams. Some agreements have violence response teams and 
methods to help alleviate the stress that may lead to work- 
place violence. 


Industry variations. Table 9 shows the frequency of con- 
tract clauses related to employee safety and the numbers of 
employees (in thousands) covered by each clause, by indus- 
try. The transportation industry is the only industry that has 
contract provisions in all 16 subjects of employee safety 
shown in the table. As noted earlier, a potentially confronta- 
tional issue in the workplace involves the perception and dif- 
fering opinions of what constitutes hazardous work. Five of 
the six contracts in the mining industry have a provision relat- 
ing to that issue. Other industries in which such a provision 
appears frequently are stone, clay, and glass manufacturing 
(62 percent), primary metal manufacturing (also 62 percent), 
and transportation equipment (51 percent). The two most fre- 
quently appearing provisions in all of the construction indus- 
tries involve “dos and don’ts” and protective clothing. As 
expected, contracts in these industries have no provisions 
involving either confined space or prohibitions on placing 
hands in dies. In addition, none of the construction contracts 


have a provision for a mortality registry or tuition reimburse- 
ment. Two other provisions, each of which appears in one 
construction industry contract, deal with conducting surveys 
and workplace violence. 

With the exception of the measuring instruments industry, 
one or more contracts in all the other manufacturing industries 
have provisions for reporting safety and health needs. The 
two other provisions that appear most frequently in manufac- 
turing industries have to do with conducting surveys and “dos 
and don’ts.” Somewhat surprisingly, with the exception of 
transportation equipment manufacturing and primary metal 
manufacturing, few industries make use of safety and health 
testing of employees. Including contracts in those two indus- 
tries, only 43 (or 23 percent) of the 184 contracts in the manu- 
facturing industries have testing provisions. 

The two most frequently appearing employee safety provi- 
sions in contracts in the nonmanufacturing industries involve 
protective clothing and “dos and don’ts.” Only 1 of the 30 
contracts in food stores, eating and drinking places, and mis- 
cellaneous retail goods has a provision on workplace violence. 
This finding is significant, because almost half of workplace 
homicides in which employees are the victims occur in retail 
establishments, such as grocery stores and eating and drink- 
ing places, where cash is readily available. In addition, only 6, 
or 25 percent, of the 24 contracts in the health services indus- 
try have workplace violence provisions. One might expect that 
this frequency would be higher, given that health care workers 
are the victims of a disproportionate share of lost-time injuries 
due to workplace assaults.* 

The employee safety provisions that cover the largest num- 
‘bers of workers deal with protective clothing (901,000 work- 
ers), refusal of hazardous work (727,000), reporting of safety 
and health needs (666,000), safety and health testing of em- 
ployees (628,000), and “dos and don’ ts” (627,000). 


Technology, maintenance, and operations 


Table 10 displays the frequency of provisions affecting is- 


sues related to technology and safety and health require- 
ments in the maintenance and operation of equipment. These 
provisions are related to some emerging issues in collective 
bargaining that affect other workplace concerns as well as 
safety and health. For example, the introduction of new tech- 
nology typically is viewed from the dimension of layoffs and 
permanent job loss. In addition to these concerns, however, 
the issue has implications for worker safety and health. Nine 
percent of the 433 contracts have provisions for reviews of 
new technology, including the assurance that the new tech- 
nology will protect the health and safety of workers. This 
provision should be considered with two others discussed 
previously. As noted in the discussion of ergonomic provi- 
sions, 8 percent of the contracts provide for local labor-man- 


agement committee involvement in reviews of new technol- 
ogy and facilities to see that they comply with ergonomic stan- 
dards. In addition, three contracts, constituting less than 1 
percent of all the agreements, have provisions which mandate 
that ergonomic considerations enter into workstation design. 
Finally, as noted in the discussion of occupational health pro- 
visions, 6 percent of the agreements provide for noise abate- 
ment programs. The provisions involving noise abatement in- 
clude reviews of new technology and equipment to determine 
their noise levels. 

Maintenance of equipment and facilities is another emerg- 
ing issue that has implications for workplace safety and health. 
As a cost reduction strategy, some employers are outsourcing 
maintenance to contractors. This strategy frequently results 
in employees losing their jobs and may raise at least two con- 
cerns about workplace safety and health: will the contractors 
work safely in performing their tasks, and will they ensure that 
equipment is being safely maintained? Despite these concerns, 
only 2 percent of the agreements have provisions addressing 
the issue of contractor safety. In addition, 2 percent have pro- 
visions on safety and health maintenance requirements, and 3 
percent have clauses relating to the lockout or tag-out of inop- 
erable or unsafe equipment. The following discussion de- 
scribes the provisions dealing with these subjects. 


Contractor safety. As mentioned, 2 percent of the agree- 
ments with safety and health provisions include employer 
assurances that contractors perform work in a safe and health- 
ful manner. Some agreements specify action against contrac- 
tors who violate safety procedures. For example, they may be 
ineligible to receive work and/or be removed from work they 
are performing. These types of clauses also stipulate that 
contractors are responsible for performing work in accordance 
with government laws and regulations and employer safety 
rules. When subcontractors are used, the provisions may 
place responsibility for the safety and health conditions of 
the entire project upon the primary contractor. 


Lockout/tag-out. This clause relates to the stopping of equip- 
ment and turning off the power to machines due to safety 
hazards caused by exposure to energy or motion of the ma- 
chines or equipment. Typically, a review procedure is involved 
before lockouts or tag-outs are implemented. Three percent of 
the agreements with safety and health provisions contain lock- 
out/tag-out provisions. 


New technology, facilities, machinery, and processes. Nine 
percent of the contracts with safety and health provisions 
include clauses involving new technology, facilities, machin- 
ery, and processes. Some clauses include provisions that re- 
quire training employees in the safe operation of new technol- 
ogy, processes, or machinery. 
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VT LY SIM POM PPV OI bo 


[Workers in thousands] 


Industry group 


Construction 
Building 
construction.......... 
Heavy construction .. 
Special trade 
construction........... 


Manufacturing 
Food and kindred 
productsi2...--t5..- 
Textile mill products . 
Apparel. ts.<c.-:ere-faser 
Lumber and wood 
products .............. 


PAD avons sestaxceareveters 
Printing..... 
Chemicals ... me 
PUDDOM ct. .ce22-a-naceeto= 
Stone, clay, and 
GlaSS oi eeaes 


Fabricated metal ...... 
Industrial 

machinery ............ 
Electronic 

machinery ............ 
Transportation 

equipment ............ 
Measuring 

instruments ........ 


Nonmanufacturing 
Motor freight 
transportation ..... 
Communications ....... 
Electric, gas, and 
sanitary 
Services ............. 
Wholesale trade ....... 


Food stores ............. 
Eating and drinking 
PIBCOS ireccescessase 
Miscellaneous retail. 
Insurance carriers .... 
Hotels and other 
lOdGING Fees. 
Business services. .. 


Automotive repair ..... 
Motion pictures ........ 
Health services ........ 
Legal services.......... 
Educational 

S@IVICES .........020- 


Assignment 
of ill or 
injured 

employees 


2 17.6 
7 35.3 
6 25.4 
5 8.3 
1 6.2 
Pe et 
1 1.8 
1 2.5 
3 4.7 
17 76.3 
(eZ 

3 6.5 
3 29.0 
7 15.4 
2 25.5 
1 az? 
3 21.0 


See footnote at end of table. 
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“Dos and 
dont’s” 


26 


16 


[AMS 


22.6 


71.2 
92.4 


25.9 


First aid 


mNMw I w 


In-1 


25.3 


Employee safety clauses in private-sector collective bargaining contracts expiring between August 1997 and 
July 2007, by industry 


Protective 
clothing 


3 24.5 
25 68.6 
19 59.7 
20 45.0 

5 8.5 

4 3.9 

4 4.6 

5 7.8 

4 7.5 
28 86.6 

2 44 

7 | 2275 

6 32.5 
19 | 406.6 

2 25.5 

1 1.3 
10 29.5 

4 18.8 

1 2.0 

1 9 

1 1.0 

1 11.0 

8 27.1 


ifele)[-3A ~Continued—Employee safety clauses in private-sector collective bargaining contracts expiring between August 


1997 and July 2007, by industry 
[Workers in thousands] 
ata Reporting eieny aod Jadonl Safety Tuition Working Workplace 
safety and health talks testing of traini seine pe eine “iclente 
\ work health needs | ormeetings | employees oo on 
industry group 
Con- Con- Con- Con Con Con 
tracts| WOKEN | tracts| Workers| tracts |Workers| "| Workers eae Workers tracts | Workers | ocr. | Workers! soct,| Workers 
—} 

Allindustries ....... 97 | 727.7) 136 | 666.3) 32 | 426.8 76 | 628.1 37 477.3 16 366.2 38 477.3 13 80.1 
QU eae ea 5 27.9 3 jeXS) 1 1.8 2 8.5 1 1.6 - ~ - - - = 
Construction 

Building 
construction.......... 16 65.0 2 Sev 6 21.7 8 29.1 5 6.4 - - 2 10.0 - 
Heavy construction .. 9 40.8 2 3.5 2 3.4 13 | 56.7 3 3.7 - = 2 3.2 1 45 
Special trade 
construction.......... 4 5a 4 Wf 4 9.8 6 8.4 7 10.7 - - i 14.7 - - 
Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred 
products .............. 7 4.4 9 15.3 - - - - 1 1.8 1 1.4 - - - - 
Textile mill products .. - - 1 4.0 - ~ - - - = - - - - - = 
PDBANCL a s:4 sccm nsanssnnes - - 3 43.4 - = - - - - - - - - - = 
Lumber and wood 
products .............. 1 2.2 6.2 - - 1 2.2 - ~ - - - - - - 
PARDON tis -cpthvscacersus sues 4 3.9 10 11.9 - - 1 6 - - 3 3.0 - - - - 
Printing ..... = - 1 1.3 - - 1 2.0 - - - - ~ - - - 
Chemicals - - 2 2.9 2 1.9 - - - - - - 1 1.8 - - 
Rubber ..... 1 2.5 4 6.5 1 2.5 3 5.1 - - 3 5.5 1 PS - - 
Stone, clay, and 
GlASS tise. <0... 5 10.7 6 12.5 = = 4 6.0 - - - - - ~ - - 
Primary metal ........... 18 775i) 24 84.3 7 WAS) 12 | 57.4 4 8.4 3 12 5 34.8 - - 
Fabricated metal ...... 2 2.0 3 tae - - - - - - - - j le - - 
Industrial 
machinery ............ 2 4.3 8 23.9 1 2.8 1 2.8 - - 1 2.8 3 15.7 - - 
Electronic 
machinery ............ 2 23.3 8 36.4 2 24.0 2) 22 - - 1 22.0 2 31.8 1 2.4 
Transportation 
equipment ............ 17 | 370.0 14 | 185.5 4 | 322.2 9 | 377.9 8 336.3 4 324.3 8 342.1 1 34.1 
Measuring 
instruments ........ - - - - ~ - - - - - - - - - - - 
Nonmanufacturing 

Motor freight 

transportation ..... 2 25.5 4 52.5 - - - = - - - - 1 10.0 - - 
Communications ....... 1 vas) 6 58.0 - - - ~ - - - - 1 2.3 1 2.3 
Electric, gas, and 

sanitary 

S@IVICES ............. 2 6.2 11 34.6 - - - - - - - - 3 6.1 1 1.8 
Wholesale trade ....... - - - - - - - - - - - - - ~ - - 
Food stores .............. - - 5 13.1 - - 4 8.5 1 12.0 - - ~ - - - 
Eating and drinking 

placesi..2.222...i - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Miscellaneous retail. - - - - = - - ~ - - - - - - 1 1.0 
Insurance carriers .... = ~ - - - = 1 1.2 - - - - - - - - 
Hotels and other 

lodging............:.3: - - - - - - - - 1 4.3 - - ~ - - - 
Business services ... 1 5.0 - - - - 1 3.5 2 6.8 - - 1 9 - - 
Automotive repair ..... - - - - - = 1 1.0 = = = > = = = = 
Motion pictures ........ 2 47.3 - = 1 18.0 1 18.0 - - = = = = = - 
Health services ........ - - 2 32.0 1 ded 4 12.5 3 3:7 - - - ~ 6 33.1 
Legal services.......... - - 1 9 - - - - - = = - - - 1 9 
Educational 

SOMNVICOS Ficchecenar st 1 2 - - - - 1 a2, 1 3.5 - - - - - - 

Aa eae ————EEE —_————— se = 
Note: Dash indicates no contracts. 
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Safety and Health Provisions 


|Table 10. | ithe Incidence of technology, maintenance, and 


operation safety clauses in private-sector 
collective bargaining contracts expiring 
between August 1997 and July 2007 


Number of | Percent of 
contracts | contracts 


iadcagc cae RSID ed ETE ao SS 


All contracts with safety 


Provision 


and health provisions ............:essss0 433 100 
Contracts with provisions for: 
Contractor satety)s:.<.svctre-.cececeesetasetect cectensanes 10 2 
HOCKOUL OMmtAQ=OUL  -2-20a- acxencccctsstonsconsresvemteoss 15 3 
New-technology reviews (with built-in 
safety and health features) ................e 39 9 
Plastic injector MOIGINGS ..........c2::seceserseeeeees 4 1 
Safety and health requirements in 
maintenance of equipMent..............:.scee 10 2 


Plastic injector moldings. These clauses include provisions in 
which the employer agrees to comply with applicable osHa regu- 
lations and national consensus standards from the American 
National Standards Institute (Ans!) regarding the safe operation 
of plastic injector molding machines. The clauses recognize the 
very different hazards posed by the hydraulics used in plastic 
injector molding machines relative to conventional mechanical 
power machines. The low number of contracts (four) with these 
clauses is reflective of the specialized nature of this provision. 


Safety and health requirements in maintenance. Proper main- 
tenance is generally recognized as tantamount to the safe op- 
eration of equipment. Yet only 10 contracts contain provisions 
that require the employer to maintain equipment to ensure its 
safe operation. 


Industry variations. Table 11 shows the frequency of con- 
tract clauses related to safety and health in new technology 
and the maintenance and operation of equipment, as well as 
the numbers of employees (in thousands) covered by each 
clause, by industry. No provisions relating to the work of con- 
tractors or to plastic injector moldings are contained in the six 
mining contracts. The absence of the former provision is un- 
derstandable, as plastic injector moldings are used only in 
manufacturing settings. One-third of the mining contracts have 
provisions addressing safety and health requirements in the 
maintenance of equipment. Technology, maintenance, and op- 
erations safety provisions appear in only 3 of the 126 agree- 
ments in the construction industry. These provisions are not 
in any of the contracts in eight of the manufacturing industries 
(food and kindred products; textile mill products; apparel; 
printing; chemicals; stone, clay, and glass; fabricated metal; 
and measuring instruments). Only one contract in the lumber 
industry contains a provision involving the subjects of tech- 
nology, maintenance, and operations safety. By contrast, al- 
most half of the contracts in the primary metal manufacturing 
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industry have provisions on new-technology reviews. In ad- 
dition, 30 percent of the agreements in both industrial machin- 
ery manufacturing and transportation equipment manufactur- 
ing have provisions on the subject. 

The agreements with provisions relating to technology, 
maintenance, and operational safety constitute a small pro- 
portion of the:total agreements shown in the table, ranging 
from a maximum of 9 percent for new-technology reviews to | 
percent for plastic injector moldings. Notwithstanding these 
small percentages, the provisions for all five subjects cover 
from 340,000 to 500,000 workers, or 18 percent to 26 percent, 
respectively, of all the workers covered by safety and health 
provisions. Consequently, the effect of the provisions is sig- 
nificantly greater than their incidence in collective bargaining 
agreements would appear to indicate. 


Other provisions 


In addition to the specific provisions discussed in the five 
major categories of occupational health; ergonomics; union- 
management relations; employee safety; and technology, 
maintenance, and operations, 55 percent of the agreements 
had one or more other provisions, including clauses relating 
to the following items: 


e charging employees for safety violations 

e assigning responsibility for fines imposed due to legal 
violations 

e reporting accidents 

e providing lockers and washup facilities 

e providing sanitary facilities, supplying water, providing 
drinking cups, and providing facilities for employees to store 
their tools in off-hours at construction 

e providing shower facilities for employees exposed to 
radiation 

e complying with laws and regulations and industry stand- 
ards and regulations 

e authorizing union representatives to accompany -govern- 
ment inspectors on safety inspections that are either perio- 
dic or motivated by perceived unsafe or unhealthy job 
conditions 

e responding to emergency conditions not specifically iden- 
tified in the agreement 

e implementing workers’ compensation procedures. (Some 
contracts designate a separate workers’ compensation commit- 
tee to investigate and manage problems with occupational in- 
juries and illnesses.) 


Comparisons with the 1976 study 


The industry composition of the firms in the 1976 collective 
bargaining agreement database differs significantly from the 


(Workers in thousands] 


Technology, maintenance, and operation safety clauses in private-sector collective bargaining contracts 
expiring between August 1997 and July 2007, by industry 


Contractor 
safety 


Lockout and 
tag-out 


Industry group 


Contracts | Workers | Contracts 


Workers 


Safety and health 
maintenance 
requirements 


New-technology 
review 


Plastic injector 
moldings 


Contracts | Workers | Contracts} Workers | Contracts | Workers 


ae ee Ss 


363.7 15 


All industries ...............0.. 10 366.3 


MAMI eh eo petceeatstess..ssejeneas - - 1 15 


Construction 
Building construction........... 2 8.5 ~ = 
Heavy construction ... ey ~ - | = 
Special trade construction .. - = is 


Manufacturing 

Food and kindred 

DIOGHCES oir ssenpascvacsvenss 
Textile mill products .. te 
APP Atel sac chlsiccat.oseapsscsesss 
Lumber and wood products . 
Paper ...... as 
Printing ....... 
Chemicals .. ah 
FRUBDDOR aeectstetsvecseestseocdectaies 
Stone, clay, and glass ........ 
Primary metal ...........-...---+- 
Fabricated metal Foe 
Industrial machinery ............ 
Electronic machinery ..........- 
Transportation 

CQUITIONE c= stecvecensancses's 332.4 
Measuring instruments ........ ~ - 
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Nonmanufacturing 
Motor freight 
transportation - - - ~ 
Communications 
Electric, gas, and 
sanitary services ............. - 
Wholesale trade ........ a 
FOOG SORES axe niscccsessavecanen = 
Eating and drinking places... = 
Miscellaneous retail ............ - 
Insurance Carriers ............... - 
Hotels and other lodging ..... - 
Business services .............- - 


Automotive repair ...... 
Motion pictures ..... 2s 
Health services ......... i, - - 
Educational services............ - - - 


|e ee | 
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Note: Dash indicates no contracts. 


composition of the firms in the database used to select the sample 
for the study reported in this article (the 1997 database). The 1976 
database consisted of 908 agreements (52.6 percent of the total) 
in manufacturing and 816 agreements in (47.3 percent of the total) 
in nonmanufacturing. By contrast, the 1997 database is com- 
posed of 399 (34.1 percent) and 769 (65.8 percent) agreements in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing, respectively. The scope 
of the two studies also varies. The researchers in the 1976 study 
examined 26 subjects; for the current article, 43 subjects were 
analyzed. Ninety-three percent of the 1,724 agreements in the 


1976 database contained one or more of the 26 subjects. In the 
1997 database, 58 percent of the agreements contain one or more 
of the 43 subjects. The major reason for this difference is that the 
most frequently appearing subject in the 1976 agreements was 
not included in the research reported in this article. This subject, 
compensation for job-related injuries, appeared in 60 percent of 
the 1976 agreements. In addition, another subject (sanitation, 
housekeeping, and personal hygiene) that appeared in 40 per- 
cent of the 1976 agreements was not included in the research 
reported here. 
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Safety and Health Provisions 


The contracts with safety and health provisions in the 1976 
study covered 7.9 million workers, or about one-half of the 
number of workers who were included in collective bargain- 
ing agreements in the industries that were studied. The 433 
agreements with safety and health provisions in the 1997 da- 
tabase of contracts expiring between August 1997 and July 
2007 cover 1.8 million workers, or about 18 percent of the 
number of workers included in collective bargaining agree- 
ments in the industries examined. 

There are some similarities and some differences in the rela- 
tive frequency with which various subjects were covered in 
the 1976 and 1997 agreements. Because agreements in manu- 
facturing constitute a smaller portion of the 1997 database, it is 
not surprising that some provisions, such as those involving 
first aid and medical facilities, protective clothing, and the re- 
fusal of hazardous work assignments, are less prevalent than 
in the 1976 agreements. These three provisions were in 13.9 
percent, 23.7 percent, and 13 percent, respectively, of the 1997 
agreements. In the 1976 database, the same three provisions 
were in 28.5 percent, 49.1 percent, and 13 percent, respectively, 
of the agreements. Four provisions that appeared with the 
same or approximately the same frequency in both agreements 
are those pertaining to union-management cooperation (41 
percent in 1976 and 37 percent in 1997), safety training and 
talks (7.6 percent and 9.2 percent), joint labor-management 
safety and health committees (26.5 percent and 29.4 percent), 
and union stoppage of unsafe work (2.4 percent in both agree- 
ments). Another provision, that the union must be furnished 
accident reports, appeared more frequently in the 1997 agree- 
ments (19.7 percent, compared with 12.3 percent). Provisions 
involving separate grievance-reporting procedures appeared 
more frequently in the 1976 agreements (16 percent, as op- 
posed to 13.5 percent). 


THIS ARTICLE HAS ANALYZED the safety and health clauses in 744 
private-sector collective bargaining agreements expiring be- 
tween August 1997 and July 2007. The number of workers 
covered ranges from 650 to 215,000, a population that repre- 
sents virtually all of the agreements covering 1,000 workers or 
more. Fifty-eight percent, or 433, of the agreements contain 
one or more of the 52 safety and health subjects selected for 
inclusion in the study. The workers covered by agreements 
with at least one safety and health provision represent 18 per- 
cent, or 1.8 million, of the number of workers in the 744 agree- 
ments that were examined. 

The frequency with which the various provisions appeared 
in the 433 agreements, as well as the number of workers cov- 
ered by agreements with provisions, were calculated. The 
clause that appears most frequently in the agreements is a 
pledge of union cooperation on matters of safety and health 
(64 percent). The next nine most frequently appearing provi- 
sions have to do with the establishment of a joint local labor- 
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management safety and health committee (50 percent), pro- 
tective clothing (41 percent), safety “dos and don’ts” (36 
percent), the furnishing of the union with osHa reports (34 
percent), the reporting of safety and health needs (31 per- 
cent), first aid and medical facilities (24 percent), the estab- 
lishment of a separate safety and health grievance procedure 
(23 percent), local labor-management safety and health com- 
mittee involvement in conducting ergonomic evaluations and 
studies (also 23 percent), procedures involving the refusal to 
perform hazardous work (22 percent), and local labor-man- 
agement safety and health committee reviews of hazard com- 
munication programs (also 22 percent). 

The provision covering the largest number of workers, 1.4 
million, is a pledge of union cooperation on matters of safety 
and health. The next nine provisions covering the largest 
numbers of workers involve the establishment of a local la- 
bor-management safety and health committee (1.1 million 
workers), protective clothing (901,000), the establishment of 
a national labor-management safety and health committee 
(752,000), the refusal of hazardous work (727,000), the estab- 
lishment of a separate safety and health grievance procedure 
(697,000), reporting safety and health needs (666,000), identi- 
fying cumulative trauma hazards (650,000), safety and health 
testing of employees (628,000), and safety “dos and don’ts” 
(627,000). 

The top three provisions in order of frequency in the 433 
contracts also had the same ordinal position in the number of 
employees covered. Thus, the pledge of union cooperation 
on matters of safety and health, which appeared the most 
frequently in the contracts (in 64 percent of the agreements), 
also was the provision that covered the most workers (1.4 
million). The establishment of local labor-management safety 
and health committees was the second most frequently ap- 
pearing provision (in 50 percent of the agreements) and also 
was second in coverage of workers (1.1 million). The third 
most frequently appearing provision, involving protective 
clothing (in 41 percent of the agreements), was third in worker 
coverage (901,000). After these three provisions, there is a 
disparity between the rankings for the frequency of the pro- 
visions and for the numbers of employees covered by them. 
For example, safety “dos and don’ts” was fourth in frequency 
among the 433 agreements and was 10th in worker coverage. 
The provision to furnish the union with OsHA reports was 
fifth in frequency in the contracts (34 percent), but was not 
among the top 10 in worker coverage. Provisions relating to 
first aid and medical facilities and to local labor-management 
safety and health committee involvement in conducting er- 
gonomic evaluations and studies were two others among the 
top 10 in frequency in the agreements, but were not among 
the top 10 in numbers of employees covered. Conversely, 
provisions having to do with the establishment of a national 
labor-management safety and health committee, reporting of 


safety and health needs, identifying cumulative trauma haz- 
ards, and safety and health testing of employees were among 


Footnotes 


the top 10 provisions in numbers of employees covered, but 
were not among the top 10 in frequency in the contracts. 
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human resources management and industrial relations, Department of 
Management; Donald W. Myers is a professor of human resources 
management and industrial relations, Department of Management; 
and Phyllis S. Myers is director of insurance studies and an associate 
professor of finance and insurance, Department of Finance, Insurance 
and Real Estate, all in the School of Business, Virginia Commonwealth 
University, Richmond, Virginia. 


' Major collective bargaining agreements: safety and health pro- 
visions (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976). 

? Lost-worktime injuries: characteristics and resulting time away 
from work, 1995 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 12, 1997). 

3 National census of fatal occupational injuries, 1996 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Aug. 7, 1997). 

* Lost-worktime injuries: characteristics and resulting time away 
from work, 1995 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 12, 1997). 


Fax-on-demand available 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, 
historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week from the 


Bureau’s fax-on-demand system. 


Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on 
back cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain 


data from the national office is: 


(202) 606-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering docu- 
ment codes and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing 
a list of available documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You 
may request up to four documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately follow- 
ing the request. If your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the requested 


material four times before disconnecting. 
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Consumer inflation in 1997 


at 11-year low 


Factors underlying the slowdown in consumer prices 
included falling prices for energy and moderating food costs; 


if food and energy are excluded, 


the index shows the smallest increase in 32 years 


Ef he Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers (CPI-U) All Items for the U.S. 
city average increased 1.7 percent in 
1997, down from a 3.3-percent advance during 
the prior year.' The 1997 rise was the smallest 
annual increase since the 1.1-percent advance in 
1986, when oil prices collapsed. A combination 
of declining energy prices and moderating food 
inflation contributed to last year’s relatively low 
consumer inflation. Lower prices for consumer 
energy followed falling world crude oil prices, 
as oil supplies outpaced usual demand, and as 
demand for oil turned out to be weaker than ex- 
pected. Decelerating food inflation accompanied 
decreasing prices for animal feed and wheat. 

The CPI-U excluding food and energy prices (of- 
ten called the core CPI-U) increased 2.2 percent, the 
smallest calendar-year rise in 32 years. Decreas- 
ing commodities prices across a wide variety of 
items, including new and used cars and 
housefurnishings, contributed to the slowdown in 
inflation in 1997. Commodities prices, subject to 
greater global competition than those for services, 
rose just 0.2 percent. Within commodities, prices 
for durable goods decreased 1.5 percent; nondu- 
rable goods increased 0.8 percent. Services fees, 
which increased 2.8 percent in 1997, decelerated 
as well, although not nearly as much as did com- 
modities prices. (See table 1.) 
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Other economic measures 


After adjustment for inflation, the economy ex- 
panded 3.7 percent during 1997 on a fourth-quar- 
ter to fourth-quarter basis. Last year’s increase in 
real gross domestic product was the largest calen- 
dar-year rise during the current economic expan- 
sion, which began in 1991. The unemployment rate 
decreased more than one-half percentage point this 
past year to 4.7 percent in December, the lowest 
yearend level since 1969. 

The combination of last year’s record-low con- 
sumer inflation and record-low unemployment 
rate is unusual. Generally, a sustained unemploy- 
ment rate under 5 percent has been accompanied 
by accelerating, not decelerating, inflation. Al- 
though a slight acceleration in wages and salaries 
has accompanied the relatively low unemploy- 
ment rate, the acceleration has been weaker than 
the past would indicate. The Employment Cost 
Index (EC!) for wages and salaries for private in- 
dustry workers increased 3.9 percent last year 
(more than twice the rate of consumer inflation), 
after rising 3.4 percent during 1996. 

On balance, the Producer Price Index (PPI) de- 
clined as well during 1997, adding further down- 
ward pressure to business’ materials costs and con- 
sumer prices. Excluding energy from each of the 
following PPI’s, finished consumer goods decreased 


Table 1. Annual percent change in the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cri-u), selected expenditure 


categories, 1988-97 
Pie Percent change for 12 months ended December— 
Expenditure category Palniite 
importance 1988 1989 4 1990 iM 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
WAM) EGTA sheet heesanecanves ct cacipeagbcenesdeesdecs 100.000 4.4 4.6 6.1 3.1 2.9 Pa 2.7 25 3.3 Ward 
7.049 5 5.1 18.1 74 2.0 -1.4 2.2 -1.3 8.6 3.4 
15.913 52 5.6 5.3 1.9 MS 2.9 2.9 2.1 43 leo 
All items less food and energy ..... 77.038 47 4.4 5.2 4.4 3.3 3.2 2.6 3.0 2.6 2.2 
Commodities less food and 
NGI tosecei theca st cavccdenetestetanieas 23.364 4.0 oh 3.4 4.0 2.5 1.6 1.4 1.7 1.4 4 
Commodities less food . sens 26.960 3.2 3.3 74 8 2.4 6 1.9 1.1 2.6 -5 
All items less energy ..........s.e000 92.951 4.7 4.6 5.2 3.9 3.0 3.1 2.6 2.9 2.9 2.1 
IGOMMMOCIIOS &..s.sracetsessassicecsesonssnsats3 42.873 3.8 4.1 6.6 V2 2.0 1.5 2.3 1.4 3.2 ) 
Durables iris .ccrccstecsssess 10.242 2.5 1.2 9 2.4 2.5 PrTh 2.9 tet af -1.5 
Furniture and bedding...... ead 1.117 3.5 -1.4 At 1.0 4.5 3.6 1.6 4.2 1.0 —7 
Video and audio products ........ 0.407 -1.4 -5 -3.6 -8 -1.8 -8 -2.1 -3.9 2.2 3.8 
Major household appliances .... 0.284 3.6 -1.4 —.3 -2.1 5 1.5 3.6 -1.8 1.4 -1.9 
Information-processing 
GOUDEN oe sasesen-ssnndssecestessedcs 0.074 (‘) 7.3 2.6 4.1 -6.1 7.6 -9.1 -107 -11.6 -12.1 
New Vehicles ............escesseeeeee 4.955 2.2 24 2.0 3.2 2.3 3.3 3.3 1.9 1.8 -9 
Automobile parts and 
EQUIPMENT .........-escececceeeseeee 0.529 2.3 2.2 9 1.6 - -1.6 5 a) -1 -9 
Sporting goods and equipment 0.399 4.4 2.1 1.8 3.7 1 3 3.2 -6 -1 -4 
NONGUIADIOS <...fccccccscecsscceeaseaserces 32.631 44 5.2 8.5 8 1.9 1.1 2.0 1.4 4.0 8 
Energy commodities . f 3.596 -2.3 7.9 35.4 -16.1 1) -5.1 5.2 -3.3 13.8 -6.9 
Gasoline .. () -1.8 6.5 36.8 -16.2 2.0 -5.9 6.4 4.2 12.4 6.1 
SILOM vecevseccr ese sniecess 0.293 -6.3 19.5 29.9 -19.9 -3.4 4.6 0 15 23.3 -11.7 
Textile housefurnishings 0.329 5.8 —3 2.5 1.9 -1.9 6.6 -3.6 5 -7 -3.3 
Apparel commodities ....... aes 4.786 4.8 Af 5.0 3.4 1.2 8 -1.9 -1 -5 9 
Medical care commodities ....... 1.273 6.9 8.2 8.4 7.9 5.2 3.1 3.0 1.8 2.6 2.3 
Toys, hobbies, and music 
GSGUIPIMENE --.-2c<e-ss-nreresenseesenace 0.372 41 2.4 1:5 1.1 25 1.5. -—9 1.0 2.8 -1.6 
Services ...........00 Oren 48 5.1 5.7 4.6 3.6 3.8 2.9 3.5 3.3 2.8 
Shelter ........ 28.194 45 49 5.2 3.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.5 2.9 3.4 
Airline fares ...........00 hae 1.108 3.3 5.3 22.7 -6.0 6.6 17.0 -9.5 1.8 14.7 4.8 
Medical care services ...........000 6.073 6.9 8.6 9.9 8.0 7.0 5.9 5.4 44 3.2 2.9 
MGGICAII CANOES aencivacesssccsecessosarens 7.346 6.9 8.5 9.6 3.9 3.0 2.8 
' Data are not available. 3 for motor fuel, which includes gasoline and diesel fuel, is 3.171. 
? No relative importance is published for gasoline. The relative importance Nore: Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


0.1 percent, intermediate materials rose 0.2 percent, and crude 
materials declined 2.7 percent. Much of the decline in crude . 
materials reflects sharp decreases in prices for nonferrous metal 
ores, copper base scrap, cotton, cattle hides, and foodstuffs and 
feedstuffs. The PPI does not reflect changes in import prices. 


Energy and food prices 


Energy. The behavior of energy prices changed significantly 
in 1997, compared with 1996. The 1996 energy markets re- 
flected tight supply and demand conditions. World crude oil 
prices reached $23 per barrel in October, the highest level 
since the Persian Gulf War. Prices of all petroleum-based 
products followed oil prices and rose sharply as well in 1996; 
gasoline prices increased 12.4 percent and fuel oil costs rose 
more than 23 percent.” 


The situation changed significantly in 1997. The Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) began to ex- 
ceed production quotas, resulting in increased inventories and 
falling prices. Non-OPEC production rose as well, especially 
from Mexico, Brazil, and other Latin American nations. By 
yearend, crude oil prices were less than $17 a barrel. 

In the first quarter of 1997, milder-than-expected winter 
weather resulted in reduced demand for fuel oil. Meanwhile, 
oil production outpaced demand. As increased production 
flooded oil markets, world petroleum prices plummeted 
through April.’ 

Later in the year, beginning in October and lasting through 
December, petroleum and gasoline prices again moved 
sharply lower. Factors behind these decreases included a 
weakening in demand from the troubled economies of East 
Asia, a milder-than-usual autumn in much of the northern 
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Consumer Prices in 1997 


hemisphere that accompanied the El Nino weather system, 
and an increase in OPEC oil production, particularly from 
Venezuela. 

In 1997, the decrease in crude oil prices translated into 
sharply lower prices for gasoline and home heating oil. Gaso- 
line charges declined 6.1 percent in 1997. Last year’s sharp 
decrease largely reflects declining petroleum prices, lower 
gasoline demand due to cooler-than-normal driving weather 
during the spring and early summer, and rising crude oil and 
gasoline stocks, which reached levels not seen for several 
years. Because 1997’s autumn and early winter weather was 
milder than usual, many oil refiners did not switch produc- 
tion from gasoline to heating oil, as they usually do at that 
time of year. Consequently, gasoline inventories climbed quite 
high. 

At the same time, charges for household fuel oil decreased 
11.7 percent in 1997. Energy services (electricity and natural 
gas) rose just 0.2 percent in 1997, after increasing 3.8 percent 
during the preceding year. Electricity prices decreased 1.3 
percent. Natural gas costs increased just 3.3 percent, down 
sharply from an 11-percent rise in 1996. 


Food. Food inflation decelerated sharply last year, with prices 
increasing just 1.5 percent, following a 4.3-percent advance in 
1996. Grocery store food prices (food at home) rose 1.0 percent 
in 1997, after rising 4.9 percent during the previous year. 
Declining prices for beef and veal, dairy products, pork, poultry, 
eggs, and fresh fruits led the deceleration. 

Beef and veal charges decreased 0.7 percent last year, af- 
ter rising 2.4 percent in 1996. The number of cows slaugh- 
tered increased in 1997, mainly a result of disappointing for- 
age conditions, a number of winter storms, and record-high 
hay prices. Furthermore, negative publicity on recalled E- 
coli-contaminated beef dampened domestic and international 
demand. Finally, declining pork prices acted to suppress beef 
and veal costs. Charges for dairy products declined 0.5 per- 
cent in 1997, after increasing more than 10 percent in the 
prior year. In contrast to 1996, in 1997, farmers spread out 
their available forage until new crop supplies became avail- 
able, thereby avoiding a decrease in milk output per cow. 

Pork prices decreased 1.5 percent in 1997, following an 11.3- 
percent rise during the prior year. Last year represented an ex- 
pansionary phase of the pork production cycle, as both breeding 
stocks and the number of hogs slaughtered increased. A reduc- 
tion in com feed prices has encouraged the expansion to last 
longer than it otherwise would have. After peaking in July 1996, 
the PPI for corn decreased nearly 50 percent by December 1997. 
Other mitigating factors include lower-than-anticipated exports 
to Japan and increased imports. 

Poultry costs were down 1.6 percent last year, following a 
nearly 8-percent rise in 1996. As with hogs, lower feed costs 
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resulted in increased flocks of of chickens. Also, exports to Rus 
sia, China, and the European Union were lower than expectec 
After increasing 12 percent in 1996, the index for eggs decrease: 
7.2 percent last year. Following record wholesale egg prices i 
1996, both the size of flocks and productivity per hen rose i 
1997. cs 

Fresh fruits prices decreased 4.7 percent in 1997, after in 
creasing 12 percent during the previous year. Apple supplie 
were abundant, as the second-largest Washington crop on recor 
went to market. Last year was also a record harvest year fc 
grapefruit, for which demand has been decreasing since th 
1992-93 season. Additionally, California had a record harve: 
of grapes; a large volume of imported Mexican grapes contrit 
uted to lower prices as well. Finally, there were bumper crops ¢ 
California plums and strawberries, and California and Georgi 
peaches. 

Lower charges for fresh fruits were offset by a 13.2-pe1 
cent increase in fresh vegetable prices. Prices for tomatoe 
rose 31 percent, following freezing and cold weather 1 
Florida, and cold weather and excessive rainfall in Mexicc 
Lettuce prices increased more than 18 percent. 

Prices of cereals and bakery products increased just 1.5 pe 
cent last year, less than half as much as during 1996. Declinin 
wheat prices were largely responsible for the moderation. A fte 
peaking in May 1996, the PPI for wheat decreased more than 4 
percent by December of last year. 


Items other than food and energy 


Shelter, cable television, and housefurnishings. The shelte 
index rose 3.4 percent last year, higher than a 2.9-percent ris 
during the prior year. Except for the household maintenanc 
and repairs category, higher increases than in 1996 were reg 
istered in all categories within the shelter component, incluc 
ing residential rent, lodging while out of town, lodging whil 
at school, tenants’ insurance, owners’ equivalent rent, an 
household insurance. 

Charges for cable television increased 6.9 percent. Fac 
tors behind the rise included higher rates for both basic ser, 
ice and extended basic service, and installation fees that wer 
returning from sale price levels. 

Higher shelter and cable television costs were partially of. 
set by a 1.4-percent decrease in housefurnishings charge: 
The following decreases were reported within this categorn 
textile housefurnishings, —3.3 percent; furniture and beddin; 
—0.7 percent; and appliances including electronic equipmen 
—3.9 percent. 


New vehicles and used cars. New-vehicle prices decrease 
0.9 percent last year, the first calendar-year decrease sinc 
1971. Demand for new vehicles weakened in 1997 largely z 


a result of sharply declining used-car prices, owners holding 
on to their cars and trucks longer, and increasing demand for 
new vehicle leasing. This resulted in intensified domestic and 
foreign competition. Domestic manufacturers responded with 
>ost-cutting techniques (for example, increased use of 
utsourcing and reductions in the numbers of models offered) 
and offered incentives to dealers and customers. The cost-sav- 
ing measures enabled manufacturers of domestic vehicles to 
‘emain competitive, despite flat domestic demand (sales were 
1p just 0.1 percent from 1996) and rising imports. 

Between January and November of 1997, Japan’s 
-armakers, for example, increased exports to the United States 
by more than 11 percent. The strengthening of the U. S. dol- 
ar, which makes imported goods less expensive, accounts for 
some of that increase. 

Used-car prices decreased 4.9 percent in 1997, the largest 
Jecrease in 11 years. Record numbers of leased vehicles (most 
»f them 2 or 3 years old) coming off lease in 1997 resulted in 
a large increase in supplies of used cars and trucks. From 
1993 to 1997, the number of vehicles leased in this country 
1early doubled, from 1.6 million to 2.9 million. Cars coming 
»ff lease added downward price pressure to used cars, which 
n turn dampened prices of competing new automobiles. 
Moreover, the increased incidence of leasing, as an alterna- 
ive to buying, may have directly held down prices of new and 
ised vehicles. 


Medical care. Medical care inflation continued to deceler- 
ate in 1997 for the seventh consecutive year. The medical 
-are index increased just 2.8 percent, slightly lower than the 
1996 advance. Annual percent increases in these charges have 
1ot been this low since 1965. Increases in the indexes for 
nost components of medical care were lower last year, in- 
sluding prescription drugs, physicians’ services, and hospital 
and related services. Prescription drug prices increased 2.5 
ercent in 1997, down from a 3.2-percent rise in 1996. In 
1997, a number of mergers took place that created econo- 
nies of scale leading to a moderation of upward price pres- 
sure. The government took action in some cases to preserve 
he competitive environment by requiring the sale of some 
ndividual stores to competitors. Expiring patents led to an 


increase in the number of lower priced generic drugs. Many 
new drugs were approved by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in 1997, leading to a significant increase in the number 
of drug choices. 

Fees for physicians’ services rose 2.7 percent, the smallest 
increase since 1972. The practice by insurance companies of 
paying physicians a smaller percentage of their regular fees 
continued in 1997, as a result of the continued growth in man- 
aged care programs. Physicians’ fees for noninsured patients 
also rose less than in recent years. 

Charges for hospital and related services continued their 
7-year trend of smaller increases. Charges for these services 
increased 3.2 percent, following a 4.1-percent rise in 1996. 


Other goods and services. Prices for tobacco and smoking 
products rose 7.2 percent last year, the highest increase since 
1992. Most of the rise in tobacco charges reflects increases 
in cigarette prices. Last year, leading tobacco companies 
raised these charges at the wholesale level, partially in an at- 
tempt to finance huge settlement costs stemming from law- 
suits. Also, increases in State excise taxes on cigarettes raised 
such prices even further. Tuition and other school fees, and 
school books and supplies each increased more than 5 per- 
cent. Personal financial services rose 6.0 percent in 1997, 
reflecting higher costs for tax preparation services and elec- 
tronic tax filing. Legal service fees increased 5.1 percent, in 
part because of higher fees associated with uncontested di- 
vorces, short will preparation, and legal briefs. Finally, the 
funeral expenses index rose 5.1 percent. Much of the increase 
can be attributed to higher costs for funeral services. Addi- 
tionally, higher charges were reported for cremations, cas- 
kets, vaults, cemetery lots, and memorials. fea 


Footnotes 


' Annual percent changes are December to December, unless otherwise 
noted. 
2 See Todd L. Wilson, “Winter and Spring Gasoline Prices Show Highest 
Rise Since Persian Gulf War,” cri Detailed Report, June 1996, pp. 4-6. 
3 See “Motor Gasoline Assessment, Spring 1997” (Energy Information 
Administration, pp. S—8), on the World Wide Web at: 
http://www. eia. doe.gov/neic/press.html 
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International Report 


Employment growth 
and educational 
attainment 


Richard M. Devens, Jr., 
and Todd M. Godbout 


mployment growth in the United 

States outpaced that of Japan and 
Europe over the span of years between 
1980 and 1996. In 1996, employment in 
the United States had grown by more than 
a quarter from the level of 1980. In Japan, 
there were about 15 percent more jobs, 
while in the major economies of Europe,' 
there had been very little net increase. (See 
table 1.) There were several differences in 
the time tracks of employment growth 
among these nations, and there were im- 
portant compositional differences in 
terms of industry and occupation. 

In the United States, the period be- 
gan far less auspiciously than it ended. 
From 1981 to 1982, employment dropped 
sharply as a deep recession reached its 
trough. The economy recovered in 1983, 
and employment growth accelerated in 
1984, then settled into a prolonged up- 
ward movement. In 1991, the economy 
again suffered job losses, followed this 
time by 2 years of sluggish growth before 
regaining a job growth rate that resembled 
the rates prevailing in the mid-1980s. 

In Japan, there has been less variabil- 
ity of economic performance. There was 
no downturn of employment in the early 
1980s and the period of moderate growth 
extended further into the 1990s before 
flattening into a prolonged period of slug- 
gishness. In Europe, downturns in the 
early 1980s and 1990s were less abrupt 
but more prolonged than those in the 
United States. As of 1996, there was little 


Richard M. Devens, Jr., is an economist in the 
Office of Publications and Special Studies and 
Todd M. Godbout is an economist in the Of- 
fice of Productivity and Technology, both at 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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recovery in employment visible in the 
aggregate of the four major European 
economies. 


Educational attainment 


One interesting comparative dimension 
underlying these differing growth trends 
has been in the degree of educational 
attainment embodied in the jobs created. 
In the United States from 1980 through 
1996, there was an annual rise of 2.6 per- 
cent in high-attainment sectors*—those 
in which 30 percent or more workers have 
college degrees—and an annual rise of 
0.9 percent in sectors with fewer college 
graduates. In Japan there was a similar 
pattern, although both growth rates were 
fractionally lower—2.5 percent for higher 
attainment industries and 0.8 percent in 
lower attainment sectors. (See chart 1.) 
In Europe, there were somewhat dif- 
ferent developments. Although rates of 
growth in high-attainment sectors were 
somewhat lower in all four major econo- 
mies than in the United States or Japan, 
the major difference in Europe was not 
found among jobs in these sectors. In 
all four of these nations, 
there was an absolute de- 


cline in employment in 
A ; (In thousands) 

lower attainment jobs be- 

tween 1980 and the mid- 

1990s. The number of lower 
attainment jobs in the sevassvedhsanpa 5 54,600 
: ; 1981 tee 100,397 55,060 
United Kingdom went | 4992 2. 99,526 55,620 
down 0.7 percent per year Ve sosseeeeteee ieee ae 

from 1980to 1996,andde- {| =° © , ’ 
clined 0.4 percent in Italy. 107,150 57,260 
109,597 57,740 
In France and Germany, 112,440 58,320 
where comparable statis- Ae pe 
tics are available for 1980 ; : 

through 1993, employment TOO Fieveracreccsex 118,793 61,710 
‘ : 190 1ne seen 117,718 62,920 
in the lower attainment sec- | 4992 1. 118,492 63,620 
tors fell by 0.9 percent and TOOs oars 120,259 63,810 
1994: ns 3 123,060 63,860 

0.1 percent per year, re- 
spectively. FOOD secserachcpive 124,900 63,890 
we one 126,708 64,200 

As a result, the compo- 


sition of employment reg- 


Employment in the United States, 
Japan, and Europe, 1980-96 


istered different patterns of change 
across these countries. In Europe (ex- 
cluding West Germany), the tilt toward 
sectors with higher educational attain- 
ment was quite pronounced. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows the employment 
share of higher educational attainment 
sectors in 1980 and 1993 or 1996: 


1980 1993 1996 
PPaniCO exe. occctcsceeete 36.6 46.7 we 
United Kingdom ... 35.6 45.1 
Utally, Br escowctstceses®oxe 27.8 36.9 


The patterns of composition showed 
marked increases of about 10 percentage 
points in the share of the employed that 
worked in sectors that had higher concen- 
trations of college graduates. 

In the United States, Japan, and West 
Germany, the tendency to increased share 
of employment in such industries was rela- 
tively more muted. In the United States, 
40.6 percent of the employed in 1980 were 
in high-attainment sectors. By 1996, this 
share was 47.4 percent. In West Germany, 
high-attainment sectors accounted for 31.7 
percent of employment in 1980 and 38.2 
percent in 1993, the most recent year for 


' France, West Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. 


Chart 1. 


Average annual 
percent change 


Employment growth by higher and lower educational attainment sectors 


Average annual 
percent change 


4 


MM Higher education (sectors in which 30 percent or more of full-time workers in the 
United States have college degrees) 


[2 Lower education 


United States 
1980-96 


Japan 
1980-96 


SOURCE: 


France 
1980-93 


West Germany 
1980-93 


United Kingdom 
1980-96 


Italy 
1980-96 


Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 


Slower employment growth in Europe was accompanied by declining employment in lower educational 


attainment sectors. 


which data are available. In Japan, 28.2 
percent of the employed in 1980 were in 
sectors that employed higher concen- 
trations of college graduates. By 1996, 
this share had edged up to 33.9 percent, 
but Japan had exchanged places with 


Italy at the bottom of the table, despite 
having a faster growth rate of jobs in 
high-attainment sectors. O 


Footnotes 


' France, West Germany, Italy, and the 


United Kingdom. 

2 The higher educational attainment sec- 
tors consist of finance, real estate, insurance, 
business services, and personal services. The 
lower educational attainment sectors consist 
of manufacturing, construction, public utili- 
ties, wholesale and retail trade and transporta- 
tion and communication. 
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Precis 


Returns to education: 
controlling for 
high school 


There is an earnings premium for col- 
lege graduates, but it may not be as high 
as the raw figures have so often indi- 
cated. According to Joseph G. Altonji, 
an economics professor writing in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago jour- 
nal, Economic Perspectives, controlling 
for the personal characteristics of gradu- 
ates substantially reduces the rate of re- 
turn, but controlling for the characteris- 
tics of the worker’s secondary education 
has only a modest additional effect. 
Each year of postsecondary academic 
education, according to Altonji’s basic 
analysis of the National Longitudinal 
Survey of the High School Class of 
1972, raised wages by about 8 percent. 
This was reduced to about 6.5 percent 
when family background, ability, apti- 
tude, and region are controlled. Adding 
controls for a set of characteristics of the 
high school and the student’s course 
work only reduced this rate of return by 
an additional tenth of a percentage point. 


How scarce is labor? 


How much should one worry about la- 
bor shortages? In recent months, unem- 
ployment rates have been lower than 
they have been in a quarter century. Sara 
L. Johnson, chief regional economist for 
Standard and Poor’s DRI, calls labor 
shortages one of the “clouds on the ho- 
rizon” for an economy that is recording 
rising incomes, low unemployment, mild 
inflation, strong business investment, 
and progress in all regions of the United 
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States. More than half of the respon- 
dents to a recent survey conducted by 
the National Association for Business 
Economics reported difficulties hiring 
skilled labor. 

When viewed in a global perspective, 
however, it may continue to be easier to 
find skilled labor in the United States 
and other industrial nations than in their 
trading partners in the big emerging mar- 
kets. In a presentation prepared for 
McGraw-Hill’s 1998 Symposium on In- 
formation Solutions, Nariman Behravish, 
DRI’s chief international economist, rated 
the risk of skilled labor shortages as ex- 
tremely unlikely in Japan, Germany, and 
the United States over a 1-year time ho- 
rizon. Even over a 5-year horizon, he 
found the risks to be less than 1 in 10 
for these countries. In contrast, the na- 
tions with the highest risks of running 
short of skilled labor in the longer term 
were Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Thai- 
land, Indonesia, Egypt, and Malaysia. 
(See the May 1997 and May 1996 is- 
sues of the Review for reports on Saudi 
Arabia and South Africa.) 


Child labor 


Statistical surveys are often poor instru- 
ments for measuring other than the spe- 
cific data for which they were designed. 
Admitting so, but pushing on, Douglas 
Kruse and Douglas Mahony laboriously 
estimated illegal employment among 
persons under 18 years of age for a re- 
cent National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search (NBER) working paper, I/legal 
Child Labor in the United States: Preva- 
lence and Characteristics. 

They estimated that in an average 
year between January 1995 and Septem- 
ber 1997 about 290,000 youths were em- 
ployed illegally sometime during the year 


and worked about 113 million hours in 
such employment. By comparison, the 
total number of working age persons with 
some work experience in 1996 was 141.4 
million. Thus, minors in illegal work ac- 
count for about 0.2 percent of those with 
work experience. The hours they work 
make up roughly 0.05 percent of all hours 
worked. 


Unions have small 
impact on 
managers’ pay 


Unions limit management’s discretion 
over the wages of workers covered by 
the collective bargaining agreement. In 
general, unions raise the wages of their 
members and compress wage distribu- 
tions for covered workers within estab- 
lishments and industries. John DiNardo, 
Kevin Hallock, and Jorn-Steffen Pischke, 
in their NBER working paper Unions and 
Managerial Pay, explore the possible im- 
pact of unions on pay of the firm’s manag- 
ers and executives. They find that there is 
a weak negative link between unionization 
rates and CEO (chief executive officer) pay. 
That is, for every 10 percentage point in- 
crease in the unionization rate, CEO pay is 
about 2 percent lower. (One anomaly: 
firms with low unionization rates may 
pay their chief executives more than 
those without a union at all.) 

While the impact of unions on man- 
agement pay was relatively small, the 
authors found consistent evidence that 
fewer managers were employed where 
unionization was higher. “Thus,” con- 
clude DiNardo, Hallock, and Pischke, 
“unions may redistribute rents toward 
workers not by lowering the pay of work- 
ers but by reducing their numbers and 
therefore their wage bill.” 0 


Book Reviews 


Steel industry bargaining 


The Rise, Fall and Replacement of 
Industrywide Bargaining in the Ba- 
sic Steel Industry. By Garth L. 
Mangum and R. Scott McNabb. 
Armonk, NY, M.E. Sharpe, 1997, 209 
pp. $62.95, cloth; $21.95, paper. 


Don’t let the awkward title keep you 
from reading Garth Mangum and Scott 
McNabb’s new book describing changes 
in the structure of collective bargaining 
in the U.S. steel industry. The authors, 
who possess both theoretical and prac- 
tical experience in the steel industry and 
with its unions, note in a preface that 
steel bargaining was in the process of 
changing almost underneath their feet as 
they were concentrating on other, more 
narrow aspects of the industry; accord- 
ingly, this book ended up being quite 
different from what they had originally 
started out to write. For this the readers 
can be delighted. 

In nine concise, well-thought-out 
chapters, the authors set out, in a lucid 
and accessible manner, the economics of 
the industry, the operation of historical 
influences, the workings of the labor 
market, and the impact of domestic and 
foreign competition over the last century. 
After an introductory overview. of. the 
scope and major arguments of the book, 
chapter 2 describes the formation of the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee 
and the initiation of bargaining, cam- 
paigns by the United Steel Workers of 
America (USWA)in the direction of wage 
equity, influenced by the coming of 
World War II and the development and 
implementation of the Cooperative 
Wage Study, and the emergence of 


industrywide bargaining in the early | 


post-war period and its more or less for- 

mal adoption in 1956 with the creation 

of the Coordinated Committee Steel 

Companies (management) and the Ba- 

sic Steel Industry Conference (union). 
As the authors note in chapter 3: 


[T]he forces that would destroy 
industrywide collective bargaining. . .were 


set in motion in the very next negotiation 
following its introduction. The event that 
planted the seeds of eventual dissolution 
was the 116-day steel strike in 1959. How- 
ever, that event would not have been piv- 
otal had it not been for its interaction with 
product-market and technological devel- 
opments just then emerging in the world- 
wide steel industry. 


In the flush of postwar success, U.S. 
integrated steel producers were at first 
slow to invest in more capacity, and then 
poured money into technologies, like the 
traditional open hearth furnace, that were 
on their way out. In contrast, European 
and Pacific steelmakers, many of whose 
plants were ravaged by war, rebuilt with 
not only new equipment but new pro- 
duction processes such as continuous 
casters and oxygen furnaces. When 
competition from abroad began to seri- 
ously threaten the U.S. steelmakers’ mar- 
ket share, union and management linked 
arms to pursue a protectionist strategy, 
persuading government to adopt Volun- 
tary Restraint Agreements and other 
measures designed to limit steel imports. 

The authors describe how four post- 
war nationwide strikes in effect made the 
satisfactory conclusion of collective 
bargaining less likely: the parties were 
driven apart by their expectations, usu- 
ally justified, that the government would 
intervene. In 1959, however, the nation- 
wide strike lasted 116 days before a Taft- 
Hartley injunction was granted. Two 
major strikes in the 1960s helped drive 
domestic steel users increasingly to seek 
foreign sources and encouraged manu- 
facturers to stockpile, exacerbating the 
cyclical aspects of the market. 

During the 1970s, strikes were effec- 
tively foreclosed by the Experimental Ne- 
gotiating Agreement, which raised wages 
3 percent a year (derived from national, 
rather than industry, increases in produc- 
tivity). But while the union’s no-strike 
pledge had a leveling effect on demand 
and production, forces in the direction of 
wage restraint were disarmed. 

Much of this history is familiar to 
readers of prior historians and analysts 


of collective bargaining in steel. The au- 
thors build upon and generously cite Jack 
Stieber’s contributions to the 1980 Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association re- 
search volume and John Hoerr’s massive 
history of the decline of American steel, 
And the Wolf Finally Came (1988). How- 
eyer, Mangum and McNabb do not cite 
the chapter on steel bargaining by Jeffrey 
B. Arthur and Suzanne Konzelmann Smith 
in the 1994 research volume, Contempo- 
rary Collective Bargaining in the Private 
Sector (Paula B. Voos, ed., Madison, wI, 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 
1994). This work provides a fine update 
of the Stieber material and is particularly 
informative when discussing job restruc- 
turing. Both the 1994 chapter and the book 
under review here discuss the difficult 
times of concession bargaining in the 
1980s and the economic forces driving the 
restructuring of steel bargaining (that is, 
the successes of mini-mills, international 
joint ventures, modernization of domes- 
tic producers) and the “New Directions 
Bargaining Movement” of the USWA. 

Mangum and McNabb provide a 
positive answer to the question raised 3 
years earlier by Arthur and Smith: will 
there be “a new industrial relations sys- 
tem in steel embodied in the cooperative 
partnership model?” Where Mangum and 
McNabb truly add to our store of knowl- 
edge (apart from the remarkable clarity 
and conciseness with which they retrace 
familiar ground) is their description of the 
personal, political, and economic factors 
(including, notably, the vision of USWA 
president Lynn Williams) that propelled 
the union into its current role as a leader in 
the restructuring of the industry. 

The salient details of bargains struck 
with major producers during the 1990s 
are reviewed, company by company, as 
are the remarkably far-reaching aspects 
of labor-management cooperation that 
informed these bargains. These ele- 
ments, clearly bespeaking how trust has 
largely supplanted mistrust between 
union and company, include widespread 
information sharing, adoption of longer- 
term agreements, a union presence on 
company boards of directors, paring 
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down of work rules and job classifica- 
tions, and company commitments to job 
security and training. 

Other scholars have similarly noted 
this transformation. In 1994, Professor 
Charles J. Morris, a longtime observer 
of industrial relations from a legal per- 
spective, reviewed the workings of New 
Directions Bargaining at Inland Steel. In 
a paper presented at a joint U.S.-Mexico- 
Canada conference held pursuant to the 
North American Agreement on Labor 
Cooperation, Norris stated: 


This is truly a story of iconoclastic 
labor relations and industrial gover- 
nance. It dramatically illustrated how 
workers and employers in the United 
States have already joined together to 
create a high-performance industrial re- 
lations model that is second to none in 
the entire world, and they have done so 
with Congressional permission but not 
Congressional mandate. This statutory 
encouragement of flexibility is one of the 
great strengths of the American collec- 
tive bargaining system. 


Ihave few quarrels with Mangum and 
McNabb, apart from a number of awk- 
ward phrases and areas where further 
detail might have been useful. I would, 
however, question their brief negative 
references to the labor cost implications 
of greater employee voice and work- 
place democracy, relating both to the fact 
of unionization itself and to the German 
model of codetermination and works 
councils. In the scholarly volume, Works 
Councils—Consultation, Representa- 
tion, and Cooperation in Industrial Re- 
lations (J. Rogers and W. Streeck, eds., 
Chicage, University of Chicago Press, 
1995), which analyzes devices to ad- 
vance worker voice in Europe and North 
America, co-editor Joel Rogers con- 
cludes that “a well-designed system of 
intrafirm worker representation can pro- 
duce economic benefit not just [to] 
workers, but to firms themselves.” He 
cites the greater productivity and effi- 
ciency, as well as improved management 
decisionmaking and avoidance of costly 
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mistakes, that result from greater em- 
ployee involvement. This is especially 
true, Rogers says, when workers also re- 
ceive more training and are given a share 
of productivity increases. As Mangum and 
McNabb make clear, both increased train- 
ing and some form of compensation based 
on firm performance have characterized 
recent USWA agreements in steel. 

In relation to the rest of Mangum and 
McNabb’s work, however, this is small 
criticism. It is perhaps most useful in 
pointing up the need for further docu- 
mentation of the tangible advantages of 
labor-management cooperation, for the 
benefit of remaining skeptics. Thus, I 
commend The Rise, Fall and Replace- 
ment of Industrywide Bargaining in the 
Basic Steel Industry to all Monthly La- 
bor Review readers, especially to the lay 
audience. It will be of particular value 
to labor studies groups, and to union 
leaders and members who want to un- 
derstand the forces at work when a ba- 
sic industry is beaten down and then 
comes back, smaller but tougher, in a 
recovery aided in no small part by la- 
bor-management cooperation. 


—Joy K. Reynolds 


Industrial Relations Specialist 
formerly with the 
U.S. Department of Labor 


World labor situation 


World Labour Report: Industrial Rela- 
tions, Democracy, and Social Stabil- 
ity, 1997-98. Washington, Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 1997, 
283 pp. $39.95. 


“... [T]he trade union movement has 
fallen on hard times,” write the authors 
of the latest in the series of World Labour 
Reports ILO has published since 1984. 
The salient fact underlying this statement 
has been the sharp membership decline 
trade unions have suffered over the 1980s 
and 1990s, particularly in the industrial 
countries—a decline that paralleled the 
continued growth in the number of wage 


and salary earners, and thus resulted in 
an even greater contraction in trade union 
density (that is, the proportion of the to- 
tal number of such earners belonging to 
unions). Thus, density shrank 21 per- 
cent in the United States between 1985 
and 1995; 28 percent in the United King- 
dom; 17 percent in the old Federal Re- 
public of Germany (1985-93); and 31 
percent in France. 

Of the 70 countries surveyed, one-half 
experienced membership losses. Sub- 
stantial gains, however, were reported by 
South Africa, Canada, South Korea, In- 
dia, and China. Yet, in many newly in- 
dustrializing and developing countries, 
membership has decreased as the “for- 
mal” sector contracted. 

While in a number of European coun- 
tries bargaining coverage considerably 
exceeds trade union density, trade unions’ 
claim that they represent broad worker 
interests has weakened as their strength 
has receded. Their overarching political 
and social functions—ensuring that 
workers have a voice in their work life; 
that productivity gains be more fairly dis- 
tributed; that all persons able and will- 
ing to work be assured of a job—are be- 
ing undermined. 

Essentially four socioeconomic forces 
have put the trade unions increasingly on 
the defensive. One has been a shift in 
“the balance of power away from labor 
to capital,” evidenced by the enhanced 
worldwide mobility of capital. Having 
arisen from liberalized investment re- 
gimes, such mobility enables firms to 
“raise and spend money anywhere in the 
world,” increasing their “locational free- 
dom.” Even when not exercised, this free- 
dom may wring concessions from a 
firm’s employees. 

The second force, likewise detrimen- 
tal to the unions, has been a turn toward 
greater enterprise autonomy in matters 
of industrial relations—away from 
industrywide or pattern bargaining, as 
well as, in tendency, from centralized tri- 
partite bargaining (practiced in some 
European countries). This turn has been 
occasioned by the greater flexibility pre- 
sumably required by globalized produc- 


tion and markets. 

Thirdly, drastic changes in work or- 
ganization have occurred, owing to tech- 
nological advances enabling the design 
and manufacture of more high-quality 
and customer-specified goods, and re- 
quiring fewer lower skilled and more 
multi-skilled workers. This has tended 
to result in more individualized compen- 
sation systems, and closer identification 
of some worker groups with middle man- 
agement. The unions, traditionally ori- 
ented to work organizations based on 
mass production and closely defined job 
descriptions, have had difficulty adapt- 
ing their strategies to these changes. 

Finally, the unions’ ability to press for 
high or full employment, and prevent the 
spread of contingent (or “casual” or 
“precarious’’) work, is hindered by pres- 
sures On macro-economic policies, ex- 
erted by international finance, to eschew 
Keynesian intervention seeking to secure 
such employment goals, and to assign 
priority to preventing wage and price in- 
flation. The mobility of capital is thus 
accompanied by the “immobility” of the 
state, “the unquestionable decline in na- 
tional policy autonomy,” and, increas- 
ingly, the “transfer to enterprises func- 
tions previously largely performed at the 
national level.” 

Challenges facing the trade unions are 
given far greater weight by the ILO re- 
port than successes (which have gener- 
ally remained “modest”). Among the 
weightiest of challenges has been the 
transformation of work and the organi- 
zation of production already noted. 
Among the manifestations—some of 
which have roots, to be sure, dating to 
the 1960s—has been outsourcing, that is, 
the partial externalization of production 
of goods and/or services. Outsourcing, 


ILO writes, is a cause of labor market seg- - 


mentation, if only “in some settings.” 
These settings are evidently proliferat- 
ing, as more small- and middle-sized en- 
terprises have become subcontractors. 
The link between subcontractor and the 
contracting firm tends to be organiza- 
tional, not merely commercial; hence the 
subcontractor’s autonomy in matters of 


technology, production methods, and lay- 
out gets to be narrowly circumscribed. 
“(Relative to large firms, small- and 
middle-sized enterprises are far more 
likely to be nonunion,” according to the 
report, hence working conditions are of- 
ten inferior. In the case of “off-shore” 
locations, the subcontractor is obviously 
beyond the reach of domestic unions. A 
large share of imports from Mexico, for 
example (42 percent), move within the 
“internal” markets of contracting firms 
domiciled in the United States, ruling out 
any equalization of working conditions 
(as of the early 1990s, trade union mem- 
bership in Mexico was down 26 percent 
from the late 1980s). 

Trade unions have always assumed 
that their industrial relations opposites 
are firms, not merely their establish- 
ments; or industries consisting of reason- 
ably homogeneous enterprises. But this 
assumption no longer holds or must be 
modified more and more, for two rea- 
sons. Many firms affiliate with others to 
form networks in carrying out given 
projects. Such inter-firm dependencies 
do not conform to traditional industrial 
relations structures; they do not, as it 
were, offer a readily discernible collec- 
tive bargaining address. 

The other reason consists of the ob- 
verse phenomenon, where multinational 
enterprises maintain specialized plants in 
various geographical areas, each sepa- 
rately managed. An estimated 75 per- 
cent of international trade is accounted 
for by interplant shipments. The plants 
may well be unienized, but the multina- 
tional enterprise center’s pressure on 
their managers limits their bargaining 
room, all the more so as the center will 
compare performance of its plants. 

ILO reports a striking example of such 
“performance competition” between an 
Australian appliance manufacturer and 
his joint-venture partner in China. The 
highest monthly wage rate in the Aus- 
tralian factory was roughly 30 times 
higher than its Chinese counterpart; 
weekly hours, 38 in the former, 60 in the 
latter; and collective bargaining rights, 
fully recognized in the former, denied 


in the latter. The gap in labor rights and 
labor costs threatened closure of the 
Australian plant, the Chinese one hav- 
ing become a “benchmark and ‘negoti- 
ating lever’” for bargaining and reorga- 
nizing the former. Productivity increases 
in the Australian plant “up to the level 
where it would counterbalance” labor 
cost differentials became the overriding 
objective of the workers and managers 
there. Productivity was indeed raised 
substantially, but at the cost of a 50-per- 
cent cut in employment and an assem- 
bly line speedup. Performance compe- 
tition thus may diminish gains won ear- 
lier; resistance may lead to plant closure. 
Trade unions’ fundamental task of pro- 
tecting working conditions is put at risk. 
The trend toward enterprise autonomy 
in industrial relations, pronounced in the 
United States and eroding centralized 
and industrywide bargaining in Europe, 
possibly prefigures a degree of de-insti- 
tutionalization of collective bargaining. 
In the United States, there have been ten- 
dencies to “individualize” labor rela- 
tions; an aspect of this tendency has been 
the spread of “independent contracting.” 
It has been suggested that court action 
would suffice in case of disputes, and 
that personnel managements could ad- 
minister collective relations. Union-non- 
union cost differentials would in time 
disappear. The trend represents a po- 
tential incursion upon industrial relations 
as a function of democracy, as this func- 
tion is implied in the report’s subtitle. 
Another implication of the report’s 
subtitle is the link between industrial re- 
lations and social stability. This link has 
become tenuous. A growing number of 
workers, many women and youths 
among them, cannot obtain other than 
contingent work (part-time, casual, or 
contract). Such workers “currently rep- 
resent a significant minority who often 
find themselves in conditions compa- 
rable to those of yesterday’s proletariat.” 
The unions’ opposition to the category 
of jobs these workers hold is often un- 
acceptable to them: they need these jobs 
for lack of better ones. Collective agree- 
ments afford a modicum of protection to 
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some of them. Outstanding examples cited 
by ILO include the “Justice for Janitors” 
campaign that has been conducted by the 
Service Employees International Union; 
the “Living Wage” campaigns in some 
American cities; and the successes in or- 
ganizing California healthcare workers. 

The report devotes a brief chapter to 
trade union developments in Eastern Eu- 
rope. No clear trend emerges from the 
discussion. In Poland and elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, the unions were the 
foremost advocates of restoring civil so- 
ciety, and of ensuring democratic repre- 
sentation. They retain political influ- 
ence, but authority over their member- 
ship has become “uncertain.” Workers 
who do well evidently lack interest in 
joining unions; workers whose jobs are 
“precarious” remain reluctant to do so. 
Agreements between individual firms 
and unions, to be sure, are increasing but 
the report’s authors do not view this as a 
characteristic trend. There is (as yet) no 
discernible consensus among employers 
as to what role collective agreements 
should play, if any. This lack of consen- 
sus probably reflects the divergence of 
interests between the larger, still state- 
owned firms, and small- and medium- 
sized enterprises. Privatization seems 
not necessarily beneficial to the work 
force; it has resulted in the near disap- 
pearance of worker participation in en- 
terprise decisions—once a key demand 
of the Polish labor movement. 

The report features a long section dis- 
cussing the relevance of industrial rela- 
tions and practices to the “informal sec- 
tors” of newly industrializing and devel- 
oping countries. The informal sector is 
defined as consisting of mostly self-em- 
ployed urban residents, using rudimen- 
tary tools to produce low-quality goods 
in low quantities, and yielding low in- 
comes; or offering services marginally 
needed and valued, and likewise yield- 
ing low incomes. There is little or no 
regulation of working conditions, and no 
publicity administered coverage protect- 
ing against loss of earning power. 

The informal sector is in effect de- 
fined against the “formal” sector where 
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stability of employment, wages, and ben- 
efits, as well as socially regulated pro- 
tections represent an integral component 
of modern enterprise, with its backward 
and forward links to markets and gov- 
ernment services. The formal sector, 
however, has been shrinking relative to 
the informal one. In Latin America, of 
the roughly 16 million jobs generated 
between 1990 and 1994, more than 8 in 
10 arose in the informal sector. In much 
of Asia, this sector absorbs 40 to 50 per- 
cent of the urban labor force; in Africa, 
61 percent. Its growth is attributable in 
part to the contraction of public employ- 
ment owing to economic stabilization 
and restructuring programs; rural—urban 
migration; and deregulation compelled 
by global competition. (Public employ- 
ment is in the formal sector; retrenched 
workers often seek their livelihood in the 
informal sector.) 

The great diversity of informal-worker 
occupations, the manifold difficulties 
arising in this sector, and the associations 
formed by its workers are discussed in 
some detail in the report. The discus- 
sion is highly informative; it cannot be 
summarized here. Be it confined to a key 
point made by the authors. They write that 
nongovernment organizations believe that, 
in order to overcome the frequent indif- 
ference of policymakers to informal-sec- 
tor workers, solutions to local problems 
should be pursued at the local level by em- 
powering the poor. This would in time 
compel government to formulate and 
implement responsive policies. The ILO 
argues that empowerment of local groups 
is not sufficient; and that institutions must 
be built that facilitate dialogue and nego- 
tiations with policymakers—that is, that 
activity at the micro level be coordinated 
with macro-level policy. It insists upon 
the “relevance of industrial relations pro- 
cesses and instruments to informal sec- 
tor workers.” 

The facts and discussion offered by 
ILO in reference to the informal sector 
do not offer much of a basis for this ad- 
vice. As noted, the size and growth of 
this sector has been to some extent a 
function of the contraction of the formal 


sector. The trade unions, necessarily an 
integral component of the formal sector, 
have likewise declined. Trade union 
density in Mexico, for example, de- 
creased by 43 percent between 1989 and 
1991; by 37 percent in Columbia (1985— 
95); 43 percent in Venezuela (1988-95); 
and 18 percent in India (1980-91). 
These are-all countries with substantial 
informal sectors. Such declines in the 
density of the trade unions, hence in their 
social and political weight, cannot but 
weaken the relevance of the tripartite in- 
dustrial relations model envisioned by 
(and in fact at the basis of) ILo—the 
more so as it appears to be increasingly 
under pressure in the industrial countries. 

Nevertheless, it is undeniable that the 
future of trade unions and of the labor 
movement they embody hinges on their 
untiring efforts to find paths to the in- 
clusion, not only of regularly employed 
workers, but also of the growing work 
force employed at insecure, contingent 
jobs, and of the vast mass of the under- 
employed engaged in the informal sec- 
tors of developing countries. 


—Horst Brand 


Economist, formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 1998 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 1997 
Review and reflect the experience through 
March 1997. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/dsrv?lf 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/dsrv?ee 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


not elsewhere classified. 

not elsewhere specified. 
preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


né.c. = 
nes. = 


p= 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 


who were temporarily absent from their 


regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
Stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
no revisions are made in the historical data. 


Revisions to household data 


Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1997 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of new 
composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional in- 
formation on these revisions appears in 
the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 

| 


_ FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (sic) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers 
in manufacturing and mining; construction 
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workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. These groups account for about 
four-fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions). in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
eted by the Bureau from business establish- 
ments, State and local governments, labor 
unions, collective bargaining agreements on 
file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm 
economy, which consists of private industry 
and State and local government workers com- 
bined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected data 
from the survey are presented in table 25 for 
medium and large private establishments and 
in table 26 for small private establishments and 
State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 


_ Salary, years of service, or both. 


Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 


ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti-mated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as 
a percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606- 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov//Imrhome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cpI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
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workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cp!I-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains 
about 3,200 commodities and about 80,000 
quotations per month, selected to represent 
the movement of prices of all commodities 
produced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use or 


material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by-mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 


of exportation. When firms report export — 


prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 


payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights which 
are averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
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hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
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industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the-age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 


in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987-— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. 
By 1994, the adjusted unemployment rate 
had risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the 


adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 un- 
employment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from country 
to country, BLS has reviewed these methods 
and determined that the series are sufficiently 
comparable for measuting comparative trends 
in productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 


“output data currently are not available prior 


to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 


E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 

* ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 
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In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 
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Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. [lness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 


Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a 
specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 


chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 1996 1997 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 
Labor force participation rate...........scscccecsssessescserscstsenesseneeeaenl 66.8 67.1 66.6 66.7 66.8 
Employment-population ratio. 63.2 63.8 62.9 63.1 63.3 
Unemployimentirates. << cece: cntee<ceccush cc deve ssusaiea-wannietene ban nneare 5.4 4.9 5.6 5.4 §.3 
iat ieee ee cee 5.4 4.9 5.6 5.5 5.3 
Pardieerassonev cies 12.6 11.8 13.0 12.7 12.4 
See eecreea 41 3.6 4.3 41 3.9 
5.4 5.0 §.5 5.4 5.3 
16 to 24 years 11.3 10.7 11.8 11.0 W041 
25 years and over.... 4.3 3.9 4.3 4.3 4.2 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
119,523 | 122,259 | 118,471 | 119,248 | 119,898 
Private sector.. 100,076 | 102,605 99,111 99,831 | 100,392 
GOOGS=PrOGUiGiNg sores cme seers seeks ccccsvsansceasxoesvacewsansencsswaceuey 24,431 24,739 24,336 24,428 24,447 
Wet hd coca os accrue sverthacs cavesi-acectatersvasxeacescracercaes 18,457 18,537 18,473 18,467 18,443 
SOrvicO-Oro ducing ia. ccaves.nwqacencataderachessarkeessveccacsscacacencael 95,092 97,520 94,135 94,821 95,451 
Average hours: 
Private sector..... 34.4 34.6 34.2 34.4 34.5 
Manufacturing 41.6 42.0 40.9 41.6 41.7 
Overtime.... 45 48 4.3 45 45 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 2.9 3.3 39 Fi 8 
Private INGUStIrY WOFKEIS........scesceseceeccessnecssecsecessessscenseseseneearen 3.1 3.4 9 9 6 
Goods-producing® sie Wea uot tniSoestines hai easaetd ROSE: eRe 28 24 i; 9 6 
Service-producing® 3.2 3.9 V1 8 yi 
State and local government workers 2.6 2.3 Bs: se 1.3 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


67.0 
63.4 


5.3]. 


5.2 
12.3 
3.9 
5.4 
11.4 
4.3 


120,452 
100,953 
24,509 
18,444 
95,943 


34.5 
41.8 
4.6 


aa ® oH 


67.1 
63.6 
5.3 
5.2 
12.4 
3.9 
5.4 
11.5 
4.2 


121,138 
101,598 
24,635 
18,476 
96,504 


34.7 
41.9 
48 


67.1 
63.8 
49 
4.8 
11.4 
3.6 
5.1 
10.9 
3.9 


121,854 
102,259 
24,694 
18,504 
97,159 


34.5 
42.0 
4.8 


67.1 
63.8 
4.9 
4.8 
11.8 
3.5 
5.0 
10.5 
3.9 


122,575 
102,829 
24,750 
18,541 
97,825 


34.5 
41.8 
4.7 


67.1 
64.0 
47 
4.7 
11.6 
3.4 
47 
10.1 
3.6 


123,487 
103,726 
24,899 
18,633 
98,588 


34.6 
42.1 
49 


} Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
3 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 996 1997, —____——___— 
I 


Compensation data’? 


Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
RSAGID TONAL creas nngecapnsasenve sieranannasasndovacensssacnnsssessrag(oase 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm.... 
Private nonfarm 


Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items..... 


Producer Price Index: 
Finished goods 
Finished consumer goods.. 
CapltalSqulPMONts .xoxcacconsectveereurecercededcsens 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components... | 
CEHAG Ug] ERGTARS 272i vasencsozstevcvensnarerepmecaitpn tty taeesiiie mnie east 


Productivity data® 


Output per hour of all persons: 


Business sector..... 
Nonfarm business sector. 


LN YoYat iTa¥e Valet F=\mere) 010) ¢-\ (0) 1) eee eee 


2.9 3.3 0.9 
3.1 3.4 9 
3.3 3.8 1.0 
3.4 3.9 La 
3.3 Ney, 1.4 
28 -1.2 8 
3.6 -1.4 1.0 
A -5 5 
J =.8 =2 
14.7 117 3.8 
2.0 1.9 3.1 
1.9 es 2.8 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 


data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 
Quarterly average 


Components 


Average hourly compensation: ' 
All persons, business sector 
All persons, nonfarm business sector.... 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 


Civilian nonfarm? 
Private nonfarm... 


State and local governments..... 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 


Civilian nonfarm? 
Private nonfarm. 


State and local GovernMeNtt............sessscecssessesesessesessesesesecscsesseed 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 


2annTDH 


DXUDOD 


1997 


4 wooo 


“MoNoNn 


1996 1997 
ll iT} IV ! i] i} IV 

0.7 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 
9 6 6 8 8 8 9 
8 9 6 9 7 12 9 
1.0 ao 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 
6 ah Ro) 9 2 6 1 
1.2 1 7 -5 -4 2 -5 
1.6 3 6 -.6 -2 A -8 
= —1 1.0 A -5 =7 6 
1.0 4 -6 -.3 A 2 -8 
3.0 -4 HAL 11.5 -4 1.3 -1.0 
3.1 -7 2.0 1.6 2.2 3.5 1.8 
2.9 -7 1.9 1.1 2.3 3.6 1.6 


3.8 5.2 
1.0 8 

8 9 
1.4 2 

8 1.0 
1.3 5 
1.2 9 
1.0 1.0 
ier) 5 
1.0 1.1 


3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 

s) Output per hour of all employees. 


Four quarters ending— 
1997 


3.7 41 
3.0 3.3 
3.2 3.4 
2.4 2.1 
3.2 3.8 
2.4 2.3 
3.5 3.8 
3.6 3.9 
2.8 2.8 
3.7 4.2 
2.7 2.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ay teceeEnS 
Civilian labor force. 
Participation rate......... 
Employed......cccccccceseeeres 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 
Unemployegd.......cssceereeed 
Unemployment rate... 
Not in the labor force....... | 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ bareerceecrbacsbenndeene 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate......... 
EMIDIOVOO. icssecscesssnensass 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 
Agriculture. 
Nonagricultural 
industries.... 
Unemployed. ae 
Unemployment rate... 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Pea sis recivacemeeeyned? 
Civilian labor force...........+. 
Participation rate.. 
Employed.......sccceseseereeee 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*... 
Agriculture 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 
Unemployed..... 
Unemployment rate. 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population'’.... 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate.. 
Employed. 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 
AQPICUItUre.........eeeerees 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 
Unemployed.......cesceceeeed 
Unemployment rate... 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate......... 


Employed........ssecsseceesee 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® “a 
Unemployed.............-e04 
Unemployment rate... 

Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate.. 
Employed...........ccsesceee 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*.. 
Unemployed 


Unemployment rate... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1996 


..| 200,591 


133,943 
66.8 
126,708 


| 168,317 


113,108 
67.2 
107,808 


64.1 
5,300 
47 


1997 Mar. Apr. 
203,133 | 202,513 | 202,674 
136,297 | 136,115 | 136,043 

67.1 67.2 67.1 
129,558 | 129,035 | 129,275 
63.8 63.7 63.8 
6,739 | 7,080] 6,768 
4.9 5.2 5.0 

66,837 | 66,398 | 66,631 

89,879 | 89,604 89,680 

69,166 | 69,040 | 69,107 

77.0 77.1 74 
66,284 | 66,031 | 66,198 
73.7 73.7 73.8 
2,356 | 2,357] 2,411 
63,927 | 63,674 | 63,787 
2,882 | 3,009) 2,909 
4.2 4.4 4.2 
97,889 | 97,638 | 97,685 
59,198 | 59,070 | 58,975 
60.5 60.5 60.4 
56,613 | 56,322 | 56,357 
57.8 57.7 Ste. 
798 752 775 
55,815 | 55,570 | 55,582 
2,585 2,748 2,618 
4.4 4.7 4.4 
15,365 | 15,271 | 15,309 
7,932 | 8,005] 7,961 
51.6 52.4 52.0 
6,661 6,682 | 6,720 
43.4 43.8 43.9 
244 278 276 
6,417] 6,404] 6,444 
1,271 1,323 1,241 
16.0 16.5 15.6 
169,993 | 169,569 | 169,675 
114,693 | 114,597 | 114,567 
67.5 67.6 67.5 
109,856 | 109,528 | 109,721 
64.6 64.6 64.7 
4,836 | 5,069] 4,846 
4.2 4.4 4.2 
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202,832 
136,060 

67.1 
129,494 


89,776 
68,990 

76.9 
66,309 


73.9 
2,402 


63,907 
2,681 
3.9 


97,767 
59,129 

60.5 
56,488 


57.8 
760 


55,728 
2,641 
4.5 


15,300 
7,941 
$1.9 
6,697 


43.8 
256 


6,441 
1,244 
15.7 


169,782 
114,562 

67.5 
109,906 


64.7 
4,656 
41 


203,000 
136,206 

67.1 
129,392 


169,897 
114,659 

67.5 
109,779 


64.6 
4,880 
4.3 


203,166 
136,294 

67.1 
129,661 


4.9 
66,872 


89,888 
69,171 

77.0 
66,361 


97,919 
59,232 

60.5 
56,693 


57.9 
831 


55,862 
2,539 
4.3 


15,359 
7,891 
51.4 
6,607 


43.0 
231 


6,376 
1,284 
16.3 


170,010 
114,622 

67.4 
109,851 


64.6 
4,771 
4.2 


203,364 
136,404 

67.1 
129,747 


49 
66,960 


98,000 
59,362 

60.6 
56,789 


57.9 
824 


55,965 
2,573 
4.3 


15,382 
7,844 
51.0 
6,572 


42.7 
244 


6,328 
1,272 
16.2 


170,148 
114,669 

67.4 
109,832 


64.6 
4,837 
4.2 


203,570 
136,439 

67.0 
129,761 


15,420 
7,871 
51.0 
6,580 


42.7 
213 


6,367 
1,291 
16.4 


170,290 
114,758 

67.4 
109,904 


64.5 
4,854 
4.2 


90,140 
69,193 

76.8 
66,337 


73.6 
2,298 


64,039 
2,856 
41 


170,427 
114,784 

67.4 
110,063 


64.6 


4,721 
44 


24,117 


203,941 
136,864 

67.1 
130,575 


64.0 
6,289 
4.6 
67,077 


90,251 
69,500 


15,478 
8,016 
51.8 
6,798 


43.9 
228 


6,570 
1,218 
15.2 


170,545 
115,073 

67.5 
110,604 


64.9 


4,469 
3.9 


24,149 


204,098 
137,169 

67.2 
130,777 


90,339 
69,561 

77.0 
66,676 


73.8 
2,314 


64,362 
2,885 
4.1 


98,300 
59,624 

60.7 
57,255 


58.2 
845 


56,410 
2,369 
4.0 


15,459 
7,984 
51.6 
6,846 


44.3 
226 


6,620 
1,138 
14.3 


170,649 
115,263 

67.5 
110,729 


64.9 
4,534 
3.9 


Jan. 


204,238 
137,493 

67.3 
131,083 


15,427 
8,189 
53.1 
7,035 


45.6 
227 


6,809 
1,154 
14.1 


170,810 
115,253 

67.5 
110,689 


Feb. 


204,400 
137,557 

67.3 
131,163 


59,721 


170,917 
115,392 

67.5 
110,842 


64.9 
4,550 
3.9 


8,300 


171,016 
115,297 

67.4 
110,605 


64.7 
4,692 
41 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


Apr. May June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population... 19,213 


20,321 | 20,119] 20,180} 20,236} 20,293 | 20,351 | 20,407 | 20,464/ 20,519] 20,575] 20,629} 20,741] 20,798) 20,851 


Civilian labor force. ne 12,774 | 13,796 | 13,666 | 13,601 13,760 | 13,814] 13,861 13,886 | 13,861 13,896 | 13,880] 13,973| 13,954] 14,149] 14,298 
Participation rate......... 66.5 67.9 67.9 67.4 68.0 68.1 68.1 68.0 67.7 67.7 67.5 67.7 67.3 68.0 68.6 
EMployed.......c.scccecssessees 11,642 | 12,726) 12,533 | 12,514 | 12,713] 12,751 12,772 | 12,867 | 12,807] 12,806 | 12,921 12,921 12,988 | 13,181 13,305 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............ 60.6 62.6 62.3 62.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 63.1 62.6 62.4 62.8 62.6 62.6 63.4 63.8 
| Unemployed. 1,133 1,087 1,047 1,063 1,089 1,019 1,090 959 1,052 966 968 


Unemployment rate... 8.3 8.0 7.9 7.8 6.9 7.5 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


7.6 77 7.3 6.9 6.8 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 
Selected categories 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Mo 


Characteristic 


Employed, 16 years and over..) 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,035 | 129,275 | 129,494 | 129,392 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 
68,207 | 69,685} 69,415] 69,565] 69,765 | 69,586 | 69,711 | 69,748} 69,656} 69,785 | 70,352} 70,195] 70,518} 70,459} 70,297 


58,501 | 59,873} 59,620] 59,710} 59,729} 59,806 | 59,950} 59,999} 60,105] 60,125} 60,223} 60,582] 60,565} 60,704] 60,697 


Women... 
Married men, spouse 


42,417 | 42,642) 42,502} 42,426 | 42,357 | 42,476] 42,582) 42,680 | 42,648 | 42,771 | 42,967| 42,952| 42,977] 42,915) 42,779 


32,406 32,755 | 32,690] 32,549} 32,520] 32,654) 32,813 32,861 32,846 | 32,978} 32,840) 32,975 | 32,793 | 32,821 32,872 
Women who maintain 


FAMILICS..........ececseceeeessseereees 7,363 7,775 7,696 7,790 7,820 7,820 7,875 7,892 7,876 7,865 7,726 7,822 7,784 7,884 7,776 


Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,869 1,890 1,901 1,952 1,917 1,912 1,897 1,853 1,889 1,815 1,855 1,844 1,949 1,928 1,866 
Self-employed workers........ 1,518 1,457 1,433 1,438 1,442 1,429 1,478 1,477 1,495 1,475 1,493 1,496 1,348 1,324 1,242 


Unpaid family workers. 56 51 59 62 52 47 52 50 44 55 49 54 44 41 32 

Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 
Government... 
Private industries...... 


Private households 


114,171 | 116,983.) 116,413 | 116,515 | 116,874 | 116,642 | 117,146 | 117,372 | 117,303 | 117,635 | 118,083 | 118,403 | 118,529 | 118,961 | 119,131 
18,217 | 18,131 18,067 | 18,048} 17,863} 18,113] 18,303] 18203] 18,109] 18,075] 18170} 18.248) 18,421 18,378 | 18,072 
95,954 | 98,852] 98,346 | 98,467] 99,011] 98,529] 98,843] 99,169] 99,194] 99,560} 99,913 | 100,155 | 100,108 | 100,583 | 101,058 

928 915 882 923 948 888 911 935 877 877 910 946 985 1,035 1,022 
95,025 | 97,937 | 97,464] 97,544] 98,063} 97,641 | 97,932 | 98,234] 98,317 | 98,683] 99,003] 99,209] 99,123} 99,547 | 100,037 
8,971 9,056 9,219 9,124 9,098 9,089 8,927 8,955 8,949 8,930 9,004 8,886 8,964 8,761 8,784 
122 120 109 133 142 128 129 126 83 92 97 99 131 117 102 


Self-employed workers....... 
Unpaid family workers........ 


Persons at work part time’ 


All industries: 
Part time for economic 
POASONS. co teesse ces een vers 
Slack work or business 
conditions... = 2,388 2,286 2,340 2,402 2,295 2,347 2,236 2,164 2,187 2,211 2,221 2,230 2,282 2,123 2,188 


4,315 4,068 4,162 4,360 4,060 4,049 4,019 3,988 3,928 3,913 3,890 3,855 4,082 3,882 3,902 


1,605 1,468 1,519 1,625 1,440 1,373 1,489 1,487 1,455 1,406 1,386 1,323 1,400 1,455 1,445 
Part time for noneconomic 
TOQBONG.ecsrctiscsnavecapeenss 17,770 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOGSONGK. cind-seendee ence cecanwed 4,123 


Slack work or business 


18,149 | 18,144] 18,155) 18218} 18,205] 18,055] 18,096} 17,901 18,113 | 18,083} 18,386) 18,515} 18,407] 18,448 


3,879 3,957 4,204 3,853 3,819 3,858 3,832 3,739 3,732 3,689 3,654 3,865 3,743 3,726 


conditions... 4 2,263 2,166 2,202 2,121 2,066 2,067 2,103 2,100 2,113 2,162 2,025 2,057 
Could only find part-time 

WOT coneecrenerencontassencec 1,320 1,462 1,455 1,417 1,378 1,373 1,433 1,416 
Part time for noneconomic 


Ne Reto Sere ce Steen 17,577 17,452 17,521 17,381 17,537 
_’ Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 


Seldeiba cat Annual average 1997 1998 
ec categories 
1996 | 1997 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Characteristic 
Total, all WOPKOIS.......:secessececeseseseseseeeeseeeed 5.4 4.9 5.2 5.0 4.8 5.0 49 49 4.9 48 4.6 47 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 16.7 16.0 16.5} 15.6 15.7 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5,|__ 15.2 14.3 
Men, 20 years and over...... 4.6 4.2 44 4.2 3.9 4.2 41 44 41 44 3.9 44 
Women, 20 years and over. 48 4.4 47 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 
White, total 47 4.2 4.4 4.2 41 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... : 14.2 13.6} 14.1 13.5} 12.9 14.4 14.4 14.2} 14.1 13.4 12.3 11.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years.........cseeseseseees 15.5 14.3} 15.1 14.6 | 13.0 15:8:)|> 15.0) 154 14.4 14.3 12.8 11.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years 12.9 12.8] 13.0 12.2 12.7 12.8 | 13.7 13.1 13.7 yo In 
Men, 20 years and over... 41 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.6 
Women, 20 years and over. 41 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 
BIGOK SLOMAN soccpocetccseoiennctnesercnreetososaved 10.5 10.0 10.5 9.9 10.3 10.3 9.6 9.5 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... : 33.6 32.4| 32.1 31.9] 33.9] 32.2| 30.0] 304] 327] 295] 333) 34.4 
Men, 16 to 19 yeal.........csssseeeceees 36.9 36.5 | 40.5] 37.7] 345] 39.1 34.6) 33.9] 37.6) 30.1 35.0) 36.2 
Women, 16 to 19 years 30.3 28.7| 346) 263) 33.3] 25.5] 259) 27.2) 286) 288) 31.9) 33.1 
Men, 20 years and over.... 9.4 8.5 8.9 8.4 8.4 9.0 8.3 79 79 8.3 7.8 8.6 
Women, 20 years and over. 8.7 8.8 9.2 8.6 9.2 9.0 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.4 8.1 
Hispanic origin, total...........ccsesessereees 8.9 Vira 8.3 8.0 7.6 Pl 7.9 7.3 7.6 7.8 6.9 75 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.0 27 2.8 2.7 oT 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.6 
Married women, spouse present........ 3.6 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 
Women who maintain families........... 8.2 8.1 8.7 7.9 7.9 8.0 7.6 8.0 7.8 7.8 8.1 77 
Full-time workers. 5.3 4.8 §.1 4.8 48 4.9 48 47 4.7 47 44 4.6 
5.8 5.5 5.7 5.6 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.0 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOIKGIB scene coves scnuereneprec nie tentenede pas connnsennes 5:5 5.0 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.0 4.8 47 48 
Mining. 5.1 3.8 3.9 2.3 3.3 2.8 41 4.9 3.4 45 3.3 3.3 
Construction. 10.1 9.0 9.4 8.8 8.6 8.8 8.7 9.0 8.7 8.7 7.9 8.9 
Manufacturing 4.8 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.3 41 41 3.8 3.6 3.8 
Durable goods 45 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.1 
Nondurable goods... 5.2 §.1 5.3 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.4 5.0 5.3 4.8 4.4 49 
Transportation and public utilities 41 3.5 3.9 2.9 3.6 3.0 3.4 3.7 3.8 3.3 3.1 3.3 
Wholesale and retail trade....... 6.4 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.2 5.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 2.7 3.0 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.5 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.4 2.8 
Services 5.4 4.6 4.9 4.6 47 47 4.4 4.5 46 4.3 44 45 
2.9 2.6 2.8 2.4 2.5 2.8 27 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.3 2.1 
10.2 9.1 9.3 9.5 7.6 10.4 8.4 8.9 9.0 9.6 8.6 9.7 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma.............+. 8.7 8.1 8.4 8.2 8.2 8.2 7.8 reé 8.0 7.7 7.5 76 
High school graduates, no college............ 4.7 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.2 44 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 41 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
GOGO Ores cecerr-sunnscaeaeantaee cnet ree e ses 3.7 3.3] 3.6 3.3 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 29 3.1 3.2 
College graduates............ccececeseeeeeeeeees 2.2 2.0 2.1 2.0 aA 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.0 1.9 1.8 1.8 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of 
unemployment 


Annual average 


1996 | 1997 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


Less than 5 weeks.... 
5 to 14 weeks.... 
15 weeks and over. 
15 to 26 weeks 
27 WEEKS AN OVET........seseecereereee 


Median duration, in weeks. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1997 

unemployment 1997 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
NODIOBEIS oe soassicscetecooeseecss 2,961 | 3,094] 2,954] 3,010 

On temporary layoff... 909 928 894 891 
Not on temporary layoff... 2,052 | 2,166] 2,060} 2,119 
Job leavers. 808 827 812 894 
Reentrants... 2,338 | 2,333 | 2,263 | 2,173 
New entrants... 573 510 564 554 

Percent of unemployed 
Job losers! 44.3 45.7 44.8 45.4 
On temporary layoff... 13.6 13.7 13.6 13.4 
Not on temporary layoff. 30.7 32.0 31.2 32.0 
Job leavers. 12.1 12.2 12.3 13.5 
Reentrants. 35.0 34.5 34.3 32.8 
New entrants. 8.6 7.5 8.6 8.4 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Job losers’ 2.2 2.3 2.2 2.2 
Job leavers... 6 6 6 7 
Reentrants... WA 17 17, 1.6 
New entrants... 4 4 4 4 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


Total, 16 years and over... 
16 to 24 years..... 
16 to 19 years. 

16 to 17 years... 

18 to 19 years... 

20 to 24 years. 

25 years and over.. 
25 to 54 years... 


Men, 16 years and over... 
16 to 24 years....... 
16 to 19 years... 

16 to 17 years... 

18 to 19 years. 

20 to 24 years. 


25 years and over..... 
25 to 54 years... 


1998 

Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
3,007 | 2,934] 2,886] 2,991] 2,807] 2,795| 2,980 
893 963 815 961 860 821 980 
2,114] 1,971] 2,071} 2,030] 1,947] 1,975] 2,000 
853 732 655 692 808 786 744 
2,263 | 2,247] 2,229] 2,170] 2,229| 2,266] 2,215 
560 555 560 552 518 543 549 
45.0| 45.4] 45.6] 46.7] 44.1 43.7} 45.9 
13.4 14.9 12.9 15.0 13.5 12.8 15.1 
31.6} 30.5} 32.7] 31.7] 30.6) 30.9] 308 
12.8 11.3 10.3 10.8 12.7 12.3 11.5 
33.9] 34.7} 35.2/ 33.9] 35.0} 35.5) 34.1 
8.4 8.6 8.8 8.6 8.1 8.5 8.5 
2.2 2.2 24 2.2 2.0 2.0 2.2 
6 5 5 5 6 6 5 
17 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 
4 4 4 4 4 4 4 


is 4 P 47 4.6 4.7 

11.1 10.9 10.6 10.8 10.8 10.7 

15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 

17.5 17.6 17.7 17.3 18.5 16.9 

r 14.1 13.6 11.7 11.6 11.3 13.7 
8.2 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.9 8.5 8.0 
3.7 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 
3.8 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.8 
3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.7 27 2.9 
48 48 4.5 4.7 4.5 4.5 4.6 
12.0 12.0 11.6 11.1 11.2 11.7 11.2 
17.2 16.3 15.6 14.2 16.4 17.0 16.5 
18.8 18.2 18.2 18.4 18.3 21.0 18.5 
16.1 14.8 14.1 1141 14.9 13.1 15.2 
9.3 8.1 8.7 8.1 

3.3 3.2 3.4 

3.4 3.2 3.5 

3.1 2.9 3.1 

4.8 4.8 4.9 

10.4 9.8 10.1 

11.6 12.3 13.4 

16.3 16.0 15.2 

8.2 9.5 12.2 

9.7 8.3 7.9 

3.7 3.8 3.9 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Feb. | Jan. | Feb. Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
State p State p 
1997 | 1998 1998 1997 1998 1998 
—|_______. 
Alabama... 5.2 41 3.8]| Missouri... deacteseChasaeeaereenee 46 4.0 41 
Alaska... 8.3 6.2 6.3}| Montana.. 5.2 5.4 5.2 
Arizona. a 5.2 3.7 4.0|| Nebraska... 3.0 1.8 1.9 
Arkansas 5.5 5.3 5.2 4.4 4.3 4.5 
California. 6.6 6.0 5.8 3.3 2.7 2.8 
Colorado... 3.5 2.8 5.3 4.9 5.0 
Connecticut. 5.5 3.8 6.7 6.1 6.2 
Delaware 4.6 3.4 6.5 6.0 6.2 
District of Columbia... tn, 8.4 3.7 3.6; —~_ 3.6 
Florida. 4.8 47 2.7 1.8 1.9 
Georgia... 4.8 4.0 AAI On Oseeaciasseccecsneteeees-ccxsscheees ecevaddcemeebaseant 5.0 4.0 41 
Hawaii 6.6 5.6 5.7|| Oklahoma... 4.2 3.3 3.6 
Idaho. 5.4 5.0 5.1}| Oregon........ 6.2 5.2 4.7 
Illinois... 4.8 49 4.6|| Pennsylvania. 5.3 4.6 47 
Indiana 3.4 3.3 3.2|| Rhode Island 5.4 48 4.8 
3.6 2.8 2.6 || South Carolina.........cssscecssssecssssercenecosesed 5.3 3.9 3.4 
4.0 3.5 3.4|| South Dakota. 3.3 2.8 2.6 
5.8 4.6 4.1|| Tennessee.. 5.4 4.4 4.3 
6.1 5.1 4.3 5.6 49 4.6 
5.4 5.0 4.5 3.3 2.9 2.8 
Maryland. .i)ssrsesstsactesnesssievowetaandecstunwnee 5.0 4.8 AT |i MQUMOM ESS. sssecpancctactesacteceacewocsastecnensnen dee 4.2 3.6 3.6 
Massachusetts... cel 4.0 3.6 3.3]| Virginia 4.2 3.3 3.2 
4.5 3.9 4.0}| Washington 5.1 4.5 41 
3.4 2.7 2.5|| West Virginia. 7.3 6.1 5.8 
6.0 5.4 5.4|| Wisconsin... 
Wyoming.... 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 

state 1997 | 1998 | 1998? State 1997 | 1998 | 1998° 
Ala@bemetir tenses tevttteseqscveastasane4 1,852.2 1,876.5 1587526) || MISSOUM..<.00.-secsvetscavesetuusacaarenc-ar 2,617.6 2,664.4 2,664.4 
ay 266.5 270.2 273.2 362.7 368.7 370.6 
Arizona. .| 1,946.9 2,031.5 2,039.9 844.6 874.0 877.3 
Arkansas..... cen 1,093.8 1,110.5 1,113.0 878.2 907.0 911.8 
CalfOMNG: <cc.ccisdecntevsvctssvesdersencseele LeSGOOLe 13,401.2 13,437.5 562.9 572.7 572.4 
CMOKAGOs i disssvestncacustsstnsersvaadverpans 1,949.1 2,017.8 2,020.1 |] NOW Jerse@y........cescesecesessesesesseres 3,695.9 3,771.3 3,783.8 
Connecticut... 1,603.9 1,639.6 1,642.0 || New Mexico... 701.3 712.7 714.2 
Delaware. 383.3 394.6 396.5 8,082.4 8,097.9 
District of Columbia... 618.7 613.1 609.7 || North Carolina... a3 3,623.2 3,719.6 3,733.1 
FCS aecceesskeseetetencersgeconsy 6,323.7 6,566.0 6,578.3 || North Dakota..........csseeeseseeeeed 312.4 317.4 318.8 
GOOF Giese sisi net cesveccsaccssssveseeee 3,574.5 3,690.7 B57O4 As OWN sacri cescacsncsceniesvevessexscardeaccsnssey 5,345.5 5,439.2 5,438.4 
Hawaii.. 532.0 528.6 528.5 |} Oklahoma... 1,376.3 1,405.7 1,410.3 
Idaho. 503.3 515.1 514.4 1,551.8 1,555.4 
Illinois... 5,729.7 5,837.8 5,834.2 5,453.9 5,457.2 
WAKE ES cccccvovccconternanresrucecauceues 2,846.9 2,874.6 2,880.7 452.7 454.6 
1,395.0 1,423.0 1,424.5 || South Carolina......ccsecseseeeeeseed 1,707.8 1,763.5 1,766.1 
1,250.5 1,291.5 1,293.4 || South Dakota. 351.4 354.9 355.2 
Kentucky.. 1,698.5 1,738.5 1,736.6 || Tennessee.. 2,618.6 2,612.2 
Louisiana... 1,830.3 1,870.5 1,874.2 8,755.4 8,801.2 
GUNG csacccespiny casxnncateniiuna ian ace eanee 547.0 558.1 561.0 1,015.6 1,019.2 
Maryland 2,248.6 2,282.0 2,282.5 || Vermont... 277.3 279.3 279.7 
Massachusetts. 3,089.2 3,173.0 3,185.2 || Virginia... 3,205.2 3,280.0 3,292.7 
Michigan..... 4,418.2 4,495.7 4,508.8 |} Washington. 2,478.7 2,546.0 2,558.9 
Minnesota... 2,461.0 2,514.1 2,521.4 |) West Virginia 704.9 715.3 715.8 
IMSSIGS I oeecevecccnieci cacargsssedsuenad 1,097.5 1,117.6 1,119.2 || Wisconsin... 2,629.4 2,691.4 2,692.4 

Wyoming 


° = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


A ! 
Industry nnual average 


seauasaKerdsiaseeiesoyabsu nese 119,523 | 122,259 
PRIVATE SECTOR -| 100,076 | 102,605 


GOODS-PRODUCING..... 24,431 | 24,739 


121,671 | 121,834 
102,092 | 102,269 


24,667 | 24,702 


122,056 | 122,440 | 122,492 | 122,792 | 123,083 
102,417 | 102,721 | 102,688 | 103,078 | 103,334 


24,714 | 24,713] 24,765 | 24,771 | 24,814 


123,512 | 123,866 | 124,265 | 124,517 
103,749 | 104,096 | 104,484 | 104,705 | 104,674 


24,888 | 24,995 | 25,139 | 25,172) 25,086 


574 574 573 576 574 574 573 576 574 572 574 574 572 571 

Metal mining..... 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 53 54 53 52 52 52 

Oil and gas extraction. 317 320 319 321 320 321 321 323 323 322 323 324 324 323 
Nonmetallic minerals, 

except lial eet 106 108 107 108 108 108 107 108 107 106 108 108 107 107 


CONSHIUCHION..........ssseceeeeseeeesenee 5,400 5,629 5,609 §,599 5,628 §,622 5,625 5,637 5,642 | 15,650 5,682 5,747 5,843 5,877 5,789 
General building contractors.....| 1,254 1,306 1,297 1,300 1,302 1,308 1,306 1,305 1,311 1,327 1,343 1,363 1,368 1,363 
Heavy construction, except 

RIT FSI ge seecccecasncnssesas=cvetaccssesce 770 768 767 777 766 761 764 762 758 759 774 782 792 71 
Special trades contractors......... 3,377 3,554 3,534 3,535 3,551 3,554 3,556 3,567 3,575 3,581 3,596 3,630 3,698 3,717 3,655 
Manufacturing 18,457 18,537 | 18,489 18,495 18,498 18,518 18,514 | 18,555 18,553 18,590 18,634 18,674 18,722 18,723 18,726 
Production workers... 12,749 12,809 12,771 12,774 12,790 12,791 12,792 12,815 12,818 12,851 12,882 12,913 | 12,944 12,947 12,940 
Durable goods. 10,766 | 10,915) 10,848} 10,856} 10,864] 10,891; 10,910} 10,957] 10,952] 10,985] 11,020] 11,048} 11,093} 11,102] 11,103 


Production workers.. | 1,370 7,489 7,437 7,440 7,454 7,466 7,482 7,525 7,518 7,545 7,570 7,593 7,623 7,632 7,629 
Lumber and wood products..... 780 798 797 799 800 797 796 798 798 800 800 806 808 809 808 


Furniture and fixtures... 504 509 507 506 508 508 510 506 508 509 511 513 516 519 §21 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PYOGUGISS f.f rc stevcescccsctevecveccues 541 542 542 541 540 538 541 541 541 543 542 543 550 549 546 
Primary metal industries..........] 711 711 709 710 708 709 708 711 713 716 716 717 719 720 720 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,448 1,472 1,463 1,468 1,468 1,470 1,468 1,475 1,477 1,482 1,485 1,489 1,496 1,497 1,494 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIDIMO NE. Ss oxvececeseccecsessenenes 2,112 2,155 2,136 2,142 2,146 2,152 2,155 2,165 2,168 2,176 2,184 2,188 2,194 2,198 2,198 
Computer and office 
CQUIPMENT.........--ceceereceereees 363 379 372 375 378 379 381 385 384 386 384 387 387 387 387 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMEN.........sscrcescerereseeres 1,651 1,656 1,645 1,643 1,644 1,651 1,658 1,661 1,663 1,666 1,673 1,678 1,685 1,685 1,687 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSOTICS.......ccrcsseseenerenees 610 629 614 618 622 628 632 637 639 644 647 651 655 654 653 
Transportation equipment....... 1,781 1,830 1,810 1,804 1,809 1,824 1,826 1,855 1,840 1,849 1,868 1,868 1,874 1,879 1,880 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment. 963 972 969 957 960 967 965 985 973 977 995 988 992 993 993 
Aircraft and parts. 460 505 491 495 498 505 510 514 515 518 §21 526 527 530 529 
Instruments and related 
PFOCUCTS reicccccsecwenss cine s ess 854 857 853 855 854 856 859 858 858 859 860 861 864 860 863 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 387 386 386 388 387 386 389 387 386 385 381 385 387 386 386 
Nondurable goods.. cent aieee 7,622 7,641 7,639 7,634 7,627 7,604 7,598 7,601 7,605 7,614 7,626 7,629 7,621 7,623 
Production workers............., 5,379 5,320 5,334 5,334 5,336 §,325 §,310 5,290 5,300 5,306 5,312 5,320 §,321 5,315 5,311 
Food and kindred products...... 1,693 1,693 1,698 1,699 1,693 1,692 1,684 1,679 1,688 1,690 1,701 1,706 1,710 1,709 1,714 
Tobacco products. 41 41 42 41 41 41 41 40 40 41 42 41 40 41 41 
Textile mill products.. 624 608 612 609 609 607 608 604 605 604 602 604 601 598 597 
Apparel and other textile 
RODRICID spe etastetharhascsscccxentncasst 864 813 | 827 822 818 816 810 810 803 800 796 795 792 783 782 
Paper and allied products. : 681 676 677 677 677 675 675 675 675 675 676 676 678 678 678 
Printing and publishing............ 1,538 1,544 1,535 1,541 1,546 1,550 1,549 1,547 1,547 1,548 1,551 1,553 1,558 1,560 1,558 
Chemicals and allied products 1,032 1,027 1,028 1,029 1,030 1,027 1,023 1,024 1,026 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,027 1,028 1,030 
Petroleum and coal products... 142 139 140 140 139 138 138 138 138 137 137 138 134 135 135 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products..........004 981 990 988 988 988 989 986 991 990 993 992 996 1,002 1,001 1,002 
Leather and leather products... 96 91 94 93 93 92 90 90 89 89 89 88 87 88 86 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................1 95,092 97,520 | 96,674 97,004 97,132 97,342 97,727 | 97,727 98,021 98,269 98,624 98,871 99,126 99,345 99,395 
6,425 6,405 6,421 6,431 6,434 6,443 6,289 6,473 6,497 6,495 6,478 6,516 6,542 6,564 
Transportation... 4,038 4,182 4,164 4,179 4,187 4,193 4,202 4,049 4,232 4,247 4,243 4,221 4,247 4,268 4,281 
Railroad transportation... 231 228 226 225 226 230 229 225 227 226 229 230 233 232 231 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit... | 439 458 455 460 458 457 461 464 457 458 459 462 463 466 469 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,641 1,688 1,671 1,676 1,687 1,686 1,692 1,703 1,708 1,710 1,702 1,699 1,713 1,719 1,722 
Water transportation 173 177 175 177 176 178 176 179 176 178 177 175 172 177 179 
Transportation by air...........04 1,122 1,183 1,194 1,192 1,192 1,192 1,193 1,025 1,211 1,221 1,222 1,201 1,210 215 1,220 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 417 436 432 435 434 436 437 439 439 440 440 440 442 445 446 
Communications and public 
utilities. 2,223 2,243 2,241 2,242 2,244 2,241 2,241 2,240 2,241 2,250 2,252 2,257 2,269 2,274 2,283 
Communications... 1,338 1,374 1,364 1,369 1,372 1,372 1,372 1,376 1,376 1,385 1,390 1,396 1,406 1,410 1,420 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOLVIGES: rnccusrerticentscnsneteces 885 869 877 873 872 869 869 864 865 865 862 861 863 864 863 
Wholesale trade... oe 6,483 6,657 6,611 6,622 6,630 6,634 6,664 6,675 6,687 6,712 6,729 6,746 6,780 6,793 6,798 
Retail trade we| 21,625 | 22,136 | 21,945] 22,029] 22,026] 22,079] 22,159] 22,189] 22,215] 22,258] 22,403 | 22,450| 22,462 | 22,476| 22,428 
Building materials and garden 
BUPIWGB ivesagaceteostaebestarscenpserens 927 922 931 932 928 930 929 926 926 934 934 945 948 947 
General merchandise stores..... 2,807 2,783 2,787 2,798 2,803 2,822 2,818 2,824 2,868 2,874 2,866 2,864 2,863 
Department stores...........00 2,462 2,452 2,452 2,450 2,458 2,470 2,469 2,474 2,522 2,520 2,531 2,510 2,511 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


patie Annual average 1997 1998 
1996 [aw [iy [sw [so | ann. [seee T oat [wows es. | in, [rome [ uae 
FOOG GUS. 225 onsnsasbcteoasensanwvesay 3,435 3,482 3,487 3,502 3,505 3,507 3,520 3,521 3,522 3,5: 3,539 3,538 
Automotive dealers and 
SOPVICE StAatiONS........ecereeeereree 2,270 2,323 2,315 2,319 2,316 2,315 2,318 2,325 2,331 2,336 2,338 2,338 2,339 2,339 2,342 — 
New and used car dealers.......). 1,032 1,056 1,055 1,055 1,054 1,056 1,055 1,057 1,057 1,060 1,062 1,061 1,061 1,061 1,062 — 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,101 1,103 1,104 1,105 1,099 1,097 1,096 1,102 1,102 1,108 1,111 1,106 1,111 1,102 1,093 — 
Furniture and home fumishings 
cil | baveenaems eepeaee tector, Sew 985 1,041 1,025 1,026 1,032 1,034 1,042 1,044 1,049 1,055 1,062 1,070 1,073 1,076 1,078 — 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,499 7,605 7,525 7,571 7,572 7,595 7,639 7,618 7,626 7,626 7,669 7,688 7,694 7,709 7,666 — 
Miscellaneous retail ; 
establishments.............00008 2,717 2,836 2,793 2,798 2,806 2,825 2,829 2,844 2,856 2,863 2,900 2,918 2,901 2,899 2,901 
Finance, Insurance, and 
FOAl OSTALC.........cecscerseerseesseeeeees 6,899 7,053 6,992 7,019 7,029 7,034 7,058 7,068 7,082 7,108 7,132 7,151 7,170 7,190 7,221 
FRIIS nines sin enarassiareensigs ot oot 3,301 3,405 3,366 3,381 3,389 3,394 3,405 3,414 3,427 3,444 3,457 3,472 3,479 3,489 3,508 — 
Depository institutions. | 2,024 2,046 2,037 2,041 2,043 2,044 2,048 2,048 2,048 2,052 2,058 2,064 2,061 2,064 2,070 © 
Commercial bankS............++++4 1,466 1,489 1,482 1,486 1,488 1,487 1,490 1,491 1,491 1,495 1,500 1,502 1,500 1,502 1,504 — 
Savings institutions............... 263 253 254 253 253 254 253 252 251 250 250 253 252 252 252 | 
Nondepository institutions....... 516 546 534 539 542 543 545 549 554 559 558 561 563 567 576 i 
Security and commodity | 
brokers a 551 591 579 583 586 586 592 595 600 605 610 614 619 622 627 | 


ena 210 222 216 218 218 221 220 222 225 228 231 233 236 236 235 © 
Insurance..... a B2t7 2,230 2,217 2,221 2,222 2,226 2,230 2,232 2,232 2,239 2,247 2,257 2,257 2,263 2,268 
Insurance carriers. 1,510 1,510 1,500 1,502 1,503 1,506 1,509 1,510 1,511 1,516 1,521 1,529 1,527 1,530 1,537 
Insurance agents, brokers, F 
and service..... 720 wave 719 719 720 721 722 721 723 726 728 730 733 731 


Real estate... 1,418 1,409 1,417 1,418 1,414 1,423 1,422 1,423 1,425 1,428 1,422 1,434 1,438 1,445 
Services. sees 35,595 | 35,176} 35,334) 35,451] 35,522 | 35,684] 35,702 | 35,850} 35,945 | 36,102 | 36,276 | 36,417 | 36,532| 36,577 
Agricultural ServiceS............10+ 669 648 664 669 668 673 675 680 684 687 682 687 683 680 , 
Hotels and other ae places} 1,716 1,752 1,746 1,756 1,752 1,744 1,747 1,747 1,756 1,765 1,763 1,759 1,772 1,768 1,766 | 
Personal services.. 1,184 1,190 1,196 1,193 1,189 1,182 1,182 1,185 1,187 1,188 1,197 1,185 1,187 1,192 1,198 
Business services.. 7,254 7,666 7,577 7,594 7,618 7,645 7,682 7,657 7,732 7,759 7,832 7,918 7,970 8,026 8,041 
Services to buildings... 897 900 896 902 903 903 901 894 902 902 903 908 912 914 920 


Personnel supply services...... ; 
Help supply services............. 2,341 2,431 2,457 2,419 2,409 2,407 2,425 2,395 2,423 2,427 2,484 2,520 2,515 2,571 2,555 
Computer and data 
processing services 
Auto repair services 


AN PALKING......-ccserseerserseeeerees 1,084 1,137 1,126 1,132 1,136 1,131 1,137 1,139 1,145 1,148 1,153 1,157 1,163 1,159 1,157 
Miscellaneous repair services... 375 385 |- 380 382 384 386 387 388 388 388 389 390 392 393 392 
Motion PiCtures.......cessseereenenes §22 542 529 528 532 537 539 550 549 550 551 561 559 566 558 
Amusement and recreation 

SONVICCE ve pncsisceponemressiseecoe 1,466 1,548 1,494 1,503 1,542 1,561 1,576 1,563 1,568 1,563 1,583 1,600 1,606 1,617 1,616 
Health Services.........sesssereseseseens 9,469 9,687 9,612 9,644 9,673 9,673 9,697 9,712 9,731 9,750 9,771 9,795 9,801 9,816 9,823 

Offices and clinics of medical 

GOK S saa seavenerecasendeesvnsctsesasoal 1,679 1,743 1,721 1,728 1,740 1,740 1,745 1,745 1,754 1,763 1,773 1,780 1,786 1,789 1,791 

Nursing and personal care 

facilities + 1,732 1,761 1,753 1,760 1,764 1,761 1,762 1,765 1,764 1,766 1,767 1,769 1,766 1,769 1,768 

Hospitals.... -| 3,814 3,876 3,852 3,857 3,864 3,869 3,877 3,884 3,892 3,900 3,910 3,917 3,927 3,931 3,936 

Home health care services...... 665 682 678 684 682 682 685 685 684 682 683 681 673 670 669 


Legal services.... 
Educational services. 
Social services.......... 


Child day care services.. Fe 569 589 580 581 587 590 594 600 597 594 594 598 605 603 607 

Residential Care........ccssese 672 700 690 694 695 698 702 703 707 709 711 716 717 720 725 
Museums and botanical and : 

Zoological gardens............00+- 85 88 87 87 88 88 88 88 88 88 89 89 88 90 90 
Membership organizations........ 2,185 2,200 2,193 2,199 2,201 2,202 2,209 2,206 2,202 2,204 2,199 2,209 2,214 2,218 2,220 
Engineering and management 

a ag 2,846 3,001 2,934 2,965 2,971 2,988 3,010 3,027 3,038 3,061 3,074 3,096 3,125 3,134 3,150 

Engineering and architectural 

SOMO R eoeiesietesten sins rabadame 839 878 866 869 869 877 878 881 886 891 893 901 907 909 913 

Management and public 

relations 873 952 923 936 941 950 959 968 969 976 979 993 1,009 1,013 1,014 


19,447 | 19,654] 19,545] 19,579| 19,565] 19,689 | 19,719] 19,804| 19,714] 19,749| 19,763 19,770| 19,781} 19,812} 19,807 — 
2,757 2,700 2,709 2,708 2,703 2,694 2,689 2,690 2,680 2,687 2,694 2,689 2,674 2,676 2,672 


1,901 1,842 1,856 1,856 1,851 1,843 1,839 1,830 1,824 1,832 1,826 1,818 1,825 1,820 1,817 
4,624 4,648 4,622 4,635 4,636 4,640 4,671 4,664 4,662 4,663 4,673 4,665 4,664 4,661 4,667 
1,924 1,951 1,929 1,938 1,943 1,950 1,972 1,961 1,962 1,962 1,967 1,964 1,960 1,958 1,962 
2,700 2,697 2,693 2,697 2,693 2,690 2,699 2,703 2,700 2,701 2,706 2,701 2,704 2,703 2,705 
12,066 | 12,307 | 12,214] 12,236] 12,226| 12,305 | 12,359/ 12,450| 12,372] 12,399| 12,396 | 12,416| 12,443) 12,475| 12,468 
6,748 6,912 6,853 6,858 6,850 6,902 6,954 7,030 6,957 6,963 6,964 6,965 6,985 7,008 7,008 
5,318 5,395 5,361 5,378 5,376 5,403 5,405 5,420 5,415 5,436 5,432 5,451 5,458 5,467 5,460 


" Includes other industries not shown separately. 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


‘ak Annual average 1997 1998 
indust 
tf t.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.’ 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........scecessenssessees 34.5] 345] 348] 346] 348] 349) 34.7 
GOODS-PRODUCING.........cscccssssesereseee 41.2 41.1 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.6 41.4 40.9 
MINING.........ccecceesenee 45.4 45.5 45.1 45.2 45.6 45.0 45.5 44.1 43.4 
MANUFACTURING.. | : H : 41.8 41.8 41.9 42.0 42.1 42.2 42.1 42.0 41.7 
Overtime NOuUrS............sseseseseseseesseees 4.4 48 4.9 4.9 4.8 46 47 47 47 48 4.9 49 49 4.8 4.7 
Durable goods. 42.4 42.8) 42.9) 43.0) 428/ 426] 426] 427] 426] 428] 429] 43.0] 428] 427] 424 
Overtime hours.. 4.7 5.1 5:2 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5:1 5.2 5.2 §.2 5:1 5.0 
Lumber and wood products.. 40.8 41.0} 41.0) 41.2] 41.0] 41.0} 41.41 40.8) 40.9] 41.1 41.2) 41.0) 41.3) 41.2) 41.1 
Furniture and fixtures............ 39.4 40.2 40.3 40.1 40.4 39.9 40.0 40.0 40.2 40.0 40.5 40.7 41.2 41.3 40.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 43.3 43.2 43.1 43.0 43.4 42.9 43.1 43.0 43.1 43.1 42.9 43.9 43.9 43.8 43.3 
Primary metal industries...........:s:00 44.2 449) 448) 45.1 448) 44.7) 444] 45.0] 449] 465.1 453} 453] 454] 44.7] 444 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products....... 44.5 449|) 448) 452) 447] 445] 443) 452] 45.1 453} 453] 455] 462] 453] 45.3 
Fabricated metal products 42.4 42.7| 426) 42.9) 426] 424] 424] 423] 424] 426] 426] 429] 427] 426] 42.4 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.1 43.6| 43.5) 439] 436| 433) 434] 434] 434] 434] 43.8] 436] 43.5] 433] 43.2 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 41.5 42.0) 42.1 42.3) 42.0) 42.0] 42.0] 41.7] 41.7] 41.8] 420] 420] 419] 41.8] 41.2 
Transportation equipment. 44.0 445] 45.0) 448) 445) 442] 43.7] 443] 43.9] 444] 440] 447] 438] 43.7] 43.5 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. 44.9 45.0} 45.7] 453] 45.2) 448) 44.0] 44.7] 44.1 45.0} 443] 45.0] 43.8] 43.7] 43.7 
Instruments and related products........ 417 42.0 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.8 417 42.3 42.0 41.9 42.2 41.8 41.7 42.0 41.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............. 39.7 40.4} 402) 405) 403) 40.1 40.4} 402) 403) 402] 405) 407] 402) 407] 404 
Nondurable goods... 40.5 40.9} 40.9) 409) 408] 406] 406{ 407] 409] 408) 41.1 414 41.2} 40.9) 40.8 
Overtime hours... 4.0 4.4 4.4 4.4 43 41 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.4 45 4.5 44 4.3 44 
Food and kindred produ 41.0 414.3) 414.3) 41.1 41.4) 40.9] 4141 41.0} 41.2} 41.2] 416] 41.7] 41.9] 414] 41.3 
Textile mill products.............. 40.6 41.4 41.2 41.7 41.4 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.7 41.8 41.7 41.2 
Apparel and other textile products.. 37.0 37.4 37.5 37.5 37.1 37.4 36.9 37.1 37.3 37.2 37.1 37.5 37.6 37.4 37.1 
Paper and allied products..........-...:0+ 43.3 43.7 43.8 43.9 43.8 43.4 43.5 43.4 43.7 43.7 44.1 43.8 43.6 43.3 43.4 
Printing and publishing..............:20e0 38.2 38.5] 386] 385] 383) 383] 384/] 383] 387] 387] 388] 386] 385] 385] 384 
Chemicals and allied products.... 43.2 43.2) 43.3] 43.1 43.3) 43.1 43.0) 43.3) 43.4) 43.2) 43.4) 43.1 43.5] 43.5] 43.4 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 41.5 41.8 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.5 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.8 42.2 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.5 
Leather and leather products... 38.1 38.4) 38.7] 385] 382] 38.1 38.4} 380] 384] 386] 380] 383] 383] 388] 37.6 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...........2sseseeeeeenees 32.8} 32.9] 33.2] 33.0 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG..............scesseseeseeee 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 
batons Annual average 1997 
Industry 
1996 | 1997 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.81 | $12.26 | $12.14 | $12.14 | $12.19 |°$12.23 | $12.24 | $12.31 
GoOOdS-Producing..........c-sssesessenseerees 13.47 13.91 13.79 | 13.80] 13.85] 13.86] 13.86] 13.94 
Mining 15.61 16.14 | 15.94] 15.96] 16.05] 16.12] 16.10] 16.07 
Construction. 15.46 16.00} 15.80] 15.86] 15.91 15.95 | 15.96 | 16.03 
Manufacturing... 12.78 13.17 | 13.07] 13.07] 13.11 13.12 | 13.11 13.20 
Excluding overtime.. 12.12 12.46 | 12.37] 12.38) 12.38] 12.42] 12.41 12.50 
Service-Producing..........ccssssecsseeeees 11.25 11.71.) 11.59] 11.58] 11.63] 11.69] 11.70] 11.77 
Transportation and public utilities....... 14.44 14.89 | 14.73 | 14.76] 14.80} 14.85] 14.95] 15.01 
Wholesale trade..........ssssesssessesrseees 12.87 13.43 | 13.30] 13.27] 13.33} 13.42] 13.38] 13.54 
NOE PEIN asec esseesspancheserrsiensinspennansn 7.99 8.34 8.25 8.26 8.28 8.30 8.32 8.36 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...| 12.79 13.31 | 13.12] 13.00) 13.18] 13.29] 13.30] 13.49 
Services.... a 11.79 12.28 | 12.16) 12.16] 12.20] 12.26] 12.26] 12.33 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
Le EE ee 7.43 7.54 7.49 7.49 7.52 7.54 7.53 7.56 


— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


1997 
a 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.’ 
$12.35 | $12.40 | $12.48 | $12.48 | $12.52 | $12.59 | $12.63 
13.97 | 14.07] 14.11] 14.17] 14.15] 14.21] 14.25 
16.20] 16.27] 16.43] 16.41] 16.42] 16.77| 16.93 
16.08} 16.12] 16.22] 16.36] 16.22] 16.30] 16.42 
13.22] 13.35] 13.37] 13.39) 13.38] 13.43] 13.47 
12.51| 1260] 12.63] 1264] 12.64] 12.70] 12.75 
11.81] 11.85] 11.94] 11.92] 11.97] 12.05] 12.10 
14.95 | 15.01] 15.05| 15.09] 15.26] 15.19] 15.20 
13.54] 13.57] 13.73] 13.69] 13.67] 13.81] 13.87 
8.42] 846] 850} 851| 857] 8.59| 8.62 
13.47 | 13.54] 13.64] 13.59] 13.63] 13.83] 13.88 
12.36 | 12.41| 12.50] 12.48| 12.52] 12.62] 12.68 
7.56| 7.58| 7.62| 7.62| 7.64] 7.69 - 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


BS sat Annual average 1997 1998 
ndustry 
PRIVATE SECTOR.........sscesessessceeesrens $ 11.81 | $ 12.26 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 $12.51 $12.66 
WHINING Sis ccncastenscatesexedesncaacaetrenupccsureree 15.61 16.14 | 15.98] 16.05] 15.98] 16.11] 16.03] 15.94] 16.23] 16.19] 16.38] 16.49] 16.61 16.96 
CONSTRUCTION. .....c.c.scccccscccccasesssecesese 15.46 16.00 | 15.67] 15.75] 15.83] 15.88) 16.00} 16.09] 16.27| 16.30] 16.25) 16.34] 16.22 16.28 
MANUFACTURING..........sccccssceeeseeeered 12.78 13.17 | 13.08] 13.09] 13.09} 13.10} 13.11] 13.15] 13.24] 13.29] 13.37] 13.48} 13.41 13.48 
Durable goods 13.34 13.74 | 13.64] 13.64] 13.64] 13.66] 13.62] 13.71] 13.81] 13.89] 13.97] 14.08] 13.97 14.03 
Lumber and wood products.. 10.44 10.76 | 10.60] 10.64} 10.71 | 10.77} 10.82} 10.80] 10.86} 10.86] 10.90) 10.93} 10.89 10.96 
Furniture and fixtures «td, 40.15 10.55] 10.43) 10.42] 10.47] 10.51 | 10.53] 10.59] 10.70} 10.67}~10.70| 10.79] 10.75 10.82 
Stone, clay, and glass products......... 12.82 13.18 | 13.03) 13.06] 13.12] 13.13] 13.20 |. 13.21) 13.27-+ 13.32] 13.36] 13.40} 13.39 13.48 
Primary metal industries...........sss0 14.97 15.22 | 15.16) 15.15} 15.09] 15.16] 15.28} 15.17) 15.27} 15.384] 15.39] 15.43) 15.47 15.52 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products 17.79 17.99 | 17.86| 17.88} 17.84] 17.99} 18.09] 17.97] 18.26| 18.22] 1825] 18.12] 18.30 18.33 
Fabricated metal products... 12.52 12.83 | 12.78) 12.80] 12.78] 12.77] 12.69] 12.79) 12.85] 12.90] 12.97] 13.08} 13.02 13.03 
Industrial machinery and equipment.. 13.59 14.06 | 13.93] 13.94] 13.92] 13.95] 14.01] 14.02] 14.18] 14.22] 14.29] 1440] 14.33 14.35 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQQUIDMON sas ceihs serescessctvusvoscncsvenes 12.18 12.70 | 12.49) 12.55] 12.56] 12.59] 12.69] 12.75) 12.85} 12.91] 13.00) 13.13] 13.00 13.03 
Transportation equipment... 17.20 17.60 | 17.51 | 17.48] 17.47] 17.45] 17.23] 17.47] 17.60} 17.92] 17.98) 1813] 17.79 17.94 
Motor vehicles and equipment.........). 17.75 18.09 | 18.01 | 18.01] 17.97] 17.92} 17.54] 17.86] 18.05] 18.50] 18.57] 18.69] 18.28 18.51 
Instruments and related products 13.14 13.55 | 13.47] 13.47] 13.52] 13.55] 13.54] 13.52] 13.66] 13.63] 13.70] 13.73] 13.68 13.77 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............4 10.38 10.60} 10.56] 10.53} 10.52] 10.50} 10.52} 10.57) 10.65] 10.65} 10.72) 10.81} 10.81 10.80 
Nondurable goods..............sssessseseeee 11.97 12.34 | 12.25] 12.27] 12.27) 12.27] 12.37] 12.33] 12.40] 12.40] 12.48] 12.58] 12.57 12.64 
Food and kindred products... 11.20 11.49] 11.40) 11.45} 11.48] 11.45] 11.52] 11.51] 11.51] 11.45] 11.60] 11.72] 11.67 11.73 
Tobacco products 19.34 19.20} 19.40) 20.32} 20.76} 21.10} 20.95] 19.78) 1819} 17.95] 17.78) 1859] 18.32 18.41 
Textile mill products... Mo 9.69 10.02 9.92 9.94 9.94 9.97 | 10.01} 10.01] 10.09} 10.10] 10.15] 10.24] 10.25 10.29 
Apparel and other textile products....., 7.96 8.25 8.24 8.21 8.23 8.25 8.20 8.23 8.33 8.32 8.33 8.42 8.41 8.40 
Paper and allied products.............00+4 14.67 15.06 | 14.93] 15.00] 14.98] 14.99] 15.18] 15.13] 15.19] 15.19] 15.24] 15.29] 15.20 15.34 
Printing and publishing..... 12.65 13.06 | 13.01) 12.99] 12.93] 12.90} 13.01] 13.07] 13.22] 13.20] 13.25) 13.30} 13.27 13.38 
Chemicals and allied products 16.17 16.58 | 16.42| 16.42] 16.47] 1654] 1659] 16.57] 1663] 16.65] 16.85] 16.91] 16.89 17.04 
Petroleum and coal products. 19.32 20.20 | 20.51} 19.97) 19.98| 19.94| 20.02] 19.99} 20.25] 20.29] 20.40} 20.56] 20.65 20.98 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 11.24 14.57 | 1is-S0)) SS 950) | 11534 AS 7e le tte fi 10.65 1 207.64 i) 11-65 goon 11.78 
Leather and leather products... 8.56 8.95 8.86 8.87 8.89 8.91 8.75 8.87 9.07 9.13 9.10 9.18 9.29 9.30 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. ...........sccssscssssessevee 14.44 14.89 | 14.70) 14.77} 14.72] 14.78] 14.95] 15.00] 15.01] 15.04] 15.14) 15.12} 15.22 15.17 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........s0scessserssesered 12.87 13.43 | 13.28) 13.33] 13.32] 13.36] 13.37] 13.47 13.74 13.85 
RETAIL TRADE. on enesves02<cnducecisssescessreoss 7.99 8.34 8.27 8.28 8.27 8.27 8.27 8.29 8.51 8.65 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE...........2:0sse00e00004 12.79 13.31 | 13.20} 13.09] 13.18] 13.23 13.69 13.95 
SERVICES. 12.28 | 12.24] 12.20 12.58 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 1997 1998 


Industry _— SSS SS SS 
1997 Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current Gollars......sssssesessssesessseees $ 406.26 | $ 424.20 | $421.08 | $418.65 | $419.87 | $424.73 | $421.61 | $427.35 | $429.93 | $430.08 | $435.35 | $434.10 | $430.58 | $437.00 | $436.77 
Seasonally adjusted - -| 422.47 | 418.83 | 420.56] 423.16] 421.06] 425.93| 426.08 | 427.80] 434.30] 431.81] 435.70] 439.39] 438.26 


Constant (1982) dollars.... 255.51 260.89 | 259.93) 258.11 | 258.86 | 261.53] 259.45 | 262.50) 263.12 | 262.89 266.11 | 265.83 263.35 | 267.11 - 


MINING... 707.13 | 732.76 | 730.29} 723.86 | 731.88| 737.84] 724.56 | 726.86} 740.09] 735.03 | 748.57 | 747.00} 747.45| 743.16| 734.37 
CONSTRUCTION............ccrcecsesessnee 602.94 | 622.40) 601.73) 609.53 | 628.45 | 627.26/ 641.60] 638.77| 650.80| 647.11 | 614.25) 627.46 | 606.63 613.60] 617.01 
MANUFACTURING 


Current dollars 
Constant (1982) dollars.. 


531.65 | 553.14) 549.36 | 547.16 | 548.47 | 550.20} 540.13 | 552.30) 561.38 | 560.84 | 569.56 | 579.64 | 561.88] 559.61 | 562.12 
334.37 | 340.18) 339.11 | 337.34 | 338.14 | 338.79 | 332.39 | 339.25 | 343.56 | 342.81 | 348.14] 354.95 | 343.66 | 342.06 - 


Durable QO0d5s.............s:sessssssee 565.62 | 588.07 | 585.16 | 582.43 | 583.79} 584.65| 570.68] 585.42 | 595.21| 597.27| 604.90] 618.11 | 595.12] 593.73 | 596.28 
Lumber and wood products......} 425.95 441.16 | 431.42 438.37 442.32 446.96 441.46 446.04 450.69 450.69 | 451.26 450.32 437.78 441.86 447.17 
Furniture and fixtures............000 399.91 424.11 416.16 411.59 416.71 419.35 415.94 428.90 439.77 434.27 440.84 454.26 | 436.45 433.63 434.96 
Stone, clay, and glass 

POGUE is seccsecsssxaacncaness | 55511 569.38 | 553.78 | 560.27 | 573.34| 572.47| 571.56] 578.60] 586.53] 584.75) 575.82] 585.58) 565.06 | 573.40] 575.60 


661.67 | 683.38 | 679.17] 677.21 | 674.52] 679.17| 670.79] 678.10) 691.73] 691.83 700.25] 711.32] 702.34} 690.62} 690.64 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel Products... cesses 
Fabricated metal products........ 
Industrial machinery and 


791.66 | 807.75 | 798.34} 802.81 | 797.45| 802.35 | 801.39) 805.06} 825.35] 819.90} 830.38 | 833.52 | 843.63 827.61 | 828.52 
530.85 | 547.84) 543.15 | 542.72 | 543.15} 544.00} 527.90) 543.58 | 552.55 | 553.41 | 561.60) 575.52 | 554.65 | 550.32) 551.17 


OQUIPMENT.........cecereeseeeeseeeeee 585.73 613.02 610.13 607.78 605.52 605.43 599.63 604.26 619.67 615.73 628.76 645.12 624.79 624.23 624.23 
Electronic and other electrical 
CQUIDMENE..........:eeseseeeseresenseeee 505.47 | 533.40] 527.08 | 524.59] 523.75| 528.78| 522.83] 531.68] 540.99] 540.93 | 553.80} 565.90 | 543.40 | 539.55| 538.14 
Transportation equipment......... 756.80 783.20 787.95 781.36 780.91 778.27 730.55 773.92 781.44 799.23 800.11 828.54 779.20 775.17 783.98 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMENT.......csececeeeeeeeeeeee 769.98 | 814.05/ 824.86] 817.65] 817.64} 811.78] 740.19] 798.34] 806.84] 834.35 | 831.94] 865.35) 800.66 | 798.66] 814.44 
Instruments and related 
POGUES. 5 caics ar rmdeann nw | 547.94] 569.10} 568.43 | 561.70) 563.78 | 567.75| 557.85] 569.19] 575.09 | 571.10| 583.62} 589.02 | 571.82 | 575.82] 575.59 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...) 412.09 428.24 425.57 | 423.31 420.80 421.05 415.54 425.97 434.52 464.52 441.66 | 446.45} 431.32 434.96 437.40 
Nondurable goods.............s-ses0 484.79 504.71 498.58 496.94 498.16 499.39 | 499.75 504.30 513.36 509.64 517.92 525.84 514.11 510.34 513.18 
Food and kindred products....... 459.20 474.54 463.98 462.58 471.83 467.16 473.47 479.97 486.87 478.61 489.52 496.93 483.14 476.49 478.58 
Tobacco PrOducts.......seeeseeeeceee 773.60 746.88 758.54 780.29 803.41 827.12 739.54 747.68 716.69 712.62 702.31 745.46 692.50 677.69 681.17 
Textile mill products............++44 393.41 414.83 408.70 410.52 409.53 415.75 406.41 416.42 423.78 418.14 425.29 431.10 426.40 421.28 423.95 
Apparel and other textile 


294.52 | 308.55] 309.00) 305.41 | 306.16] 311.85) 300.12] 307.80] 313.21} 312.83 131.21 | 320.80} 313.69 | 311.27 | 312.48 
635.21 658.12 | 649.46 | 651.00] 650.13) 650.57 | 657.29] 656.64] 669.88} 665.32 | 676.66 | 681.93 | 664.24 | 653.80] 661.15 


PTOGUCES 5 ran siectscncanavcnssNexsorssaby 
Paper and allied products......... 


Printing and publishing............. 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Petroleum and coal products... 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products....... co 
Leather and leather products.... 


483.23 | 502.81) 503.49} 497.52] 492.63] 490.20} 495.68] 504.50] 518.22] 513.48) 519.40} 521.36 | 504.26 | 508.82] 515.13 
698.54 | 716.26 | 709.34} 706.06} 709.86| 712.87 | 708.39] 712.51] 723.41 | 720.95| 736.35 | 744.04] 733.03 | 733.07] 739.54 
842.35 | 870.62 | 881.93] 846.73 | 847.15] 855.43] 854.85| 859.57 | 876.83] 878.56 | 885.36 | 869.69 | 918.93) 881.15] 891.65 


466.46 | 483.63 | 480.70} 480.80} 479.55| 480.80} 474.37 | 482.47 | 489.30] 487.72 | 495.13 | 506.11 |) 493.08 | 488.38) 488.87 
326.14 | 343.68 | 341.11 | 337.95 | 339.60] 345.71 | 330.75} 340.61] 353.73] 352.42) 350.35 | 356.18 | 350.23) 349.82 | 348.75 


TRANSPORTATION AND | 

PUBLIC UTILITIES.............2.sc0e004 571.82 | 591.13 | 580.65} 578.98] 578.50] 588.24 | 589.03} 607.50] 603.40} 598.59} 610.14] 601.78 | 596.62) 604.56} 596.18 
WHOLESALE TRADE................2-.-4 492.92 | 515.71 | 511.28 | 510.54] 512.82] 517.03} 512.07 | 518.60] 519.17] 520.70 | 531.74] 526.46 | 524.26} 533.23 533.23 
RETAIL TRADE.............00sesseeeeeees 230.11 241.03 | 237.35 | 236.81 | 238.18 | 243.14] 24450] 246.21] 245.05| 243.94) 245.09 | 248.49] 242.50 | 248.26] 248.26 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE...........:020000« 459.16 481.94 | 481.51 | 485.73 502.42 | 488.60] 493.49 | 516.06] 514.76 


ie 382.00 398.75 


— Data not available. 
? = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year 


Over 1-month span: 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status 


1996 1997 


Civilian noninstitutional population.......... 186,393 189,164 190,925 194,838 196,814 200,591 203,133 
Civilian labor force. 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 
Labor force participation rate.... 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 


Employed....... 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 
Employment-population ratio at 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
PARC i scsensn aden dsnpeapeserpaecns 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 
Nonagricultural industries............ 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 


VOIIONO 6 ons, ckssicnsctlirncastecet 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
Unemployment rate.... 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 
Not in the labor force 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry 


1996 1997° 


117,191 119,523 122,259 
97,885 100,076 102,605 


Total employment 
Private sector. 


107,895 109,419 108,256 108,604 110,730 114,172 
90,117 91,115 89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 


Goods-producing.... 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,431 24,739 
Mining.......... 692 709 689 635 610 601 581 574 574 
Construction. 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,400 5,629 
Manufacturing 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,457 18,537 


Se@rvice-Producing............eecseesseneneecees 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,925 95,092 97,520 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,625 5,793 5,762 5,721 5,829 5,993 6,132 6,261 6,425 
Wholesale trade.. 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,483 6,657 
Retail trade...... iavaenth 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,625 22,136 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,899 7,053 
Services ses esc isc 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,377 35,595 


17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,447 19,654 


2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,700 
4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,624 4,648 
10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,066 12,307 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 


34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 
9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.81 12.26 
334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.26 424.20 


Private sector: 
Average weekly hours... 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 


Mining: 
Average weekly hours.... 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 
Construction: 


Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 


43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 
13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.61 16.14 
570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 732.76 


37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 
13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.46 16.00 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 622.40 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly hours. 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... atte 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.78 13.17 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.65 553.14 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly hours 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 39.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... oon 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44 14.89 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............::0004 490.14 504.53 511.61 523.21 539.35 553.01 556.72 571.82 591.13 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOUIS............ssesesee 38.0) * 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.43 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 515.71 


Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOUIS...........ssesesesessstsesesrerseeeeensee 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 
6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 
188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly hours.... 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 
9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79 13.31 
341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.16 480.49 


Services: 

Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


32.6 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Glvillan workers? .cisiicsc5 et a scssstendhn be cevncessccaueneres 


Workers, by occupational group: 


White-collar Workers..........0+0++ 
Professional specialty and technical.. 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 

Blue-collar workers...... 

Service occupations. 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing... 
Manufacturing.. 
Service-producing. 
Services..........-00 
Health services..... 
Hospltall8::....:-:<.s000n00 
Educational services... 


Public administration®..... 
Nonmanufacturing 
Private Industry workers 
Excluding sales occupations... 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Excluding sales occupations.. # 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ | 


Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 
Sales occupations ake secc-n. ccektcacnunsasicucsepramiuecsautensratansa 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical. . 
Blue-Collar, WOMCNS wa. cicecisssnionensdiasnanetuneevesactguntnteasibeanascansea 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 
Transportation and material moving occupations. ae 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 


SOrvic® OCCUPALONS........0...scsescesseencessesussssnsansensensensases 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* Rianne tants | 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Excluding sales occupations... 
White-collar occupations. 
Excluding sales occupations 
Blue-collar occupations. 
Construction........ 
Manufacturing...... 
White-collar occupations. 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Blue-collar occupations... 
Durables... 
Nondurables. 


Service-producing 
Excluding sales occupations... 
White-collar occupations. 
Excluding sales occupations 
Blue-collar occupations. 
Service occupations. 
Transportation and public utilities 
Transportation 
Public utilities. 
Communications... 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Excluding sales occupation: 
Wholesale trade... 
Excluding sales occupations.. 


General merchandise stores... 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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128.0 
129.4 
127.4 
129.0 
125.8 
127.4 


127.4 
128.3 
127.1 
129.4 
132.0 
131.4 
130.2 
128.3 
126.8 


126.7 
127.1 


127.6 
128.6 
129.9 
126.9 
123.2 
129.0 
125.6 
125.7 
126.2 
123.0 
126.8 


125.2 
126.3 


127.3 
127.0 
129.0 
128.2 
126.3 
123.4 
128.3 
129.5 
128.3 
127.5 
129.0 
127.0 


126.2 
127.2 
127.1 
128.7 
124.0 
124.8 
126.6 
125.1 
128.5 
128.3 
128.7 
124.2 
125.0 
127.0 


131.3 
132.6 
131.1 
132.0 
128.3 
129.7 


130.1 
131.3 
130.2 
132.5 
134.1 
133.6 
133.2 
130.7 
129.8 


129.8 
130.2 


131.1 
132.0 
133.3 
130.9 
126.7 
132.0 
128.1 
128.2 
128.7 
124.9 
130.0 


127.4 
129.2 


130.1 
129.8 
132.2 
131.5 
128.9 
125.9 
131.3 
132.8 
131.8 
130.2 
131.9 
130.0 


129.5 
130.3 
130.6 
132.2 
126.4 
127.1 
129.3 
128.2 
130.4 
129.1 
132.0 
127.5 
128.0 
129.9 


3 
months 
ended 


—_ 


wo ONRMWOBDONSD 


oe 


heh 
ey 


PnkRoNDownhbad 


ee 
wh = 


Percent change 


12 
months 
ended 


a 


21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


12 


months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 


Dec. 1997 

el STEEPED 

Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 126.0 128.6 129.4) 130.5} 134.5 3.1 6.7 
Excluding sales occupations.......... 5 129.2) 131.5) 132.4) 133.5] 137.6 3.1 6.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies} 124.4) 126.9] 128.2} 130.3] 128.0} 130.6) 131.6) 133.1 140.6 5.6 9.8 
Insurance 125.9] 127.6) 128.2} 129.3) 129.6) 131.9} 132.1 133.1 134.8 1.3 4.0 
Services. 129.4) 130.7} 131.7] 132.7} 133.4) 134.6) 135.7) 137.0} 138.5 ot 3.8 
Business services..... 126.3) 128.9) 129.2) 130.2} 131.8) 133.3} 134.2) 136.3] 138.6 1.7 2 
Health services... 132.2| 132.6] 133.5] 134.2) 134.5] 135.5) 135.9) 137.0] 138.1 8 27 
Hospitals... 131.3) 182.2} 132.8) 133.4) 133.7) 134.0} 134.4) 135.4] 136.5 8 2.1 
Educational services. 133.7] 134.4) 134.8) 137.5} 138.0) 138.5} 138.8) 141.6] 142.6 7 3.3 
Colleges and universities 135.2} 135.9} 136.2} 138.6) 139.1 139.5} 139.9) 142.5) 143.7 8 3.3 
NONMANUFACHUIING....140......00sssseseseasovesessesosesusvssssereavereense fs 127.2) 128-2) 129.1 129.8) 131.1 132.1 133.3] 134.7 11 3.8 
White-collar workers. 128.5} 129.5) 130.5} 131.1 132.7} 133.6] 134.9) 136.5 1.2 41 
Excluding sales occupations.. 130.0) 130.8} 132.1 132.5} 134.0) 135.1 136.2; 137.9 1.2 441 
Blue-collar occupations. 124.6 125.6 125.9 126.7 127.5 128.6 129.4) 130.1 Ae} 2.7 
Service occupations.............+ 125.3) 126.0) 127.0) 128.6) 129.4) 130.5} 132.7) 133.8 8 4.0 
State and local government workers. 129.9; 130.2); 131.9) 132.7) 133.2) 133.3} 135.0) 135.7 5 2.3 


Workers, by occupational group: 


WUIt@=COl lar WOMKOLS:.\...cessassecsevesssnonsdecepicssrecvsovcerseossrarvens iS 129.6) 129.9} 131.8) 132.5} 132.9) 133.0] 134.8) 135.5 AS) 2.3 
Professional specialty and technical............ 129.1 129.5 131.6 132.3 132.5 132.5 134.6) 135.1 4 2.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 130.7} 131.0} 132.0} 132.9) 134.1 134.4} 135.6] 136.4 6 2.6 
Administrative support, including clerical 130.0); 130.4) 131.8] 133.0) 133.3) 133.5; 135.3] 136.1 6 2.3 

FORT WOPKONS si5 fesse v ssn cvcpenasennascazashedavnsavnvnctassshandsicaeos 129.0} 129.5) 130.3) 131.2} 132.1] 132.3) 133.3] 134.2 af 2.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

a epee CER Pt a eS Aap” Pe 129.6) 130.0) 130.3) 132.4) 133.1 133.2| 133.3] 135.4} 136.0 4 2.2 
Services excluding schools”... 129.4; 130.3) 130.8) 131.9} 132.0) 132.5] 132.9) 134.4) 135.3 Ff 25 
Health services... 131.6] 132.5) 133.1] 134.0! 134.1) 134.5} 134.9] 136.0) 137.2 9 2.3 
Hospitals... 131.7] 132.6] 133.2) 134.2} 134.3) 134.8] 135.2} 136.3) 137.6 1.0 25 
Educational services. 129.4 4 2.2 
Schools 129.8 4 
Elementary and secondary... 130.1 2 
Colleges and universities... | 7 
UC EOMUM STROM ons sccm does on ccsccsenscnnsnstxoaneusnsnssesesoraoes ae 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and _—_ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes. for example. librarv. social. and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 
Series 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June 
ee a ee 
Clviltan workers’ :-..1.255t ith want sneer 123.9] 125.1] 126.1) 127.2] 128.0] 129.2) 130.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrKeYS.......:sescceseereeresescere 125.1 126.3 127.3 128.6) 129.3 130.6) 131.5 
Professional specialty and technical. 126.9 128.0 128.8; 130.2 130.7 131.4 132.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial..........---..-0+-4 124.7| 126.2) 127.0} 129.0) 129.4) 131.0) 132.0 


125.2| 126.4) 127.1] 128.4) 129.14} 130.4}— 131.4 
121.7} 122.8) 123.9] 124.5) 125.4) 1262) 127.5 
123.4| 124.2) 124.9] 126.2) 127.6) 1286) 129.3 


Administrative support, including clerical... 
Blue-collar workers 
Service occupations... 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 122.9) 123.9] 125.1; 126.1) 126.8} 127.6] 128.9 
Manufacturing... 124.3) 125.4) 126.5) 127.7) 128.4) 129.1) 1303 
Service-producing | 124.3) 125.6} 126.5) 127.7) 128.5) 129.8} 130.6 
S@rViCeS......22020++ 126.9] 128.0! 128.9] 130.3) 131.1} 132.0} 132.9 
Health services... 128.4| 129.3) 130.0) 130.8) 131.4) 1324] 133.1 
Hospitals........-0ccecceeee 127.8| 128.6) 129.2) 130.0} 130.5) 131.0} 131.5 
Educational services.. 128.5| 128.8) 129.1; 131.6) 132.3) 132.5} 132.6 


Public administration“... | 124.1] 124.9] 125.3) 126.6] 127.7) 128.9} 129.0 
NOM STRANNACU INN vaca nccetnncsanssesenspncscecnsnondanesastrdnneinsasnanae 123.7) 125.0} 125.9] 127.0} 127.8) 129.1] 130.0 
Private Industry workers. 
Excluding sales occupations 


= 


-~- 


123.1] 124.4] 125.6) 126.5) 127.3) 1286) 129.7 
123.4] 124.7) 125.7) 126.8) 127.5) 1286] 129.9 


a 


5 
Af 
= | 
9 
8 
8 
4 
8 
0 
0 
9 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Excluding sales occupations. 


124.3) 125.8} 127.0) 128.0} 128.7) 130.2} 131.3 
125.2| 126.7) 127.6] 129.0) 129.4; 130.8) 132.0 


Professional specialty and technical occupations......... 126.1| 127.8] 128.8) 129.6} 129.9) 131.0) 132.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.| 124.4 125.9| 126.8) 128.9) 129.3) 131.0) 132.1 
Sales occupationss.275 os. sc.0scessatee: 300 meine saan 120.4] 122.0| 124.4) 123.9} 125.9) 127.8) 128.3 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 125.3) 126.5) 127.3) 1285) 129.2 130.6} 131.7 
Blue-Collar WONKOIB is 35s -ac0n ssadadscsaasvessandbivesveastasashbacotoaas 121.4) 122.5) 123.7) 124.3) 125.1] 126.0) 127.3 


Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 121.4) 122.4] 123.7} 124.2) 125.1 125.8) 127.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors...........| 122.3] 123.4) 124.5) 125.4) 126.4) 127.2) 128.5 
Transportation and material moving occupations 118.6} 120.0) 120.6) 121.0) 121.1 122.3) 123.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 122.6 124.2| 125.1 125.8 127.1 128.4 129.3 


Service occupations........-.--.+.- 121.4] 122.2) 123.0) 124.1 125.7) 126.6) 127.6 


Production and nonsupervisory occupations ..... i 122.4] 123.7) 124.9) 125.6] 126.5; 127.7) 128.8 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Excluding sales occupations. 
White-collar occupations.......... 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Blue-collar occupations.. 
Construction...... 
Manufacturing.... 
White-collar occupations. 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations. 


i 122.9} 123.9] 125.1] 126.1) 126.8) 127.5] 128.9 

122.4) 123.5| 124.6] 125.7) 126.3} 127.0} 128.3 
125.3] 126.2] 127.3) 128.6) 129.1) 130.0} 131.4 
124.2| 125.3) 126.3) 127.7) 128.1) 128.9) 130.0 
121.4] 122.4] 123.7| 124.5) 125.3) 126.0} 127.3 
117.4, 1183] 119.6) 120.4) 120.8) 122.0) 123.6 
124.3] 125.4) 126.5) 127.7) 128.4) 129.1} 130.3 
126.1 127.1] 128.2| 129.6} 130.1) 130.6} 131.9 
126.0} 127.0| 128.4) 128.9) 129.3) 130.5 
124.2; 125.4) 126.3) 127.3) 128.0) 129.2 


Durables......... 125.1] 126.5) 127.7) 128.4) 129.0} 130.1 
Nondurables... 125.8} 126.5| 127.6} 1285) 129.3) 130.6 
Service-producing 124.7} 125.8) 126.7; 127.5) 129.0} 130.1 


Excluding sales occupations. 
White-collar occupations...... 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Blue-collar occupations. 
Service occupations 
Transportation and public utilities 


124.2) 125.6) 126.5) 127.6) 1283) 129.7} 130.9 
124.0) 125.6} 126.8) 127.8) 128.5) 130.1) 131.2 
125.6] 127.2| 128.1] 129.5} 129.9} 131.5] 132.7 
121.4] 122.7) 123.5) 123.8) 124.8) 126.0] 127.2 
121.3} 122.0} 122.8} 124.0} 125.6) 126.5} 127.5 
123.7} 124.6] 125.0} 125.9} 127.0} 1282) 128.8 


Transportation 121.6) 122.9) 123.2} 123.8) 124.7; 126.5) 126.9 
Public utilities. 126.1 126.5} 127.1) 128.4) 129.8); 130.1 130.9 
Communications.. 126.2) 126.1 126.5) 128.2| 130.3) 129.8) 130.6 


125.9} 127.0] 127.7} 1285] 129.0) 130.4) 131.2 
122.3] 123.9] 124.8) 125.8) 127.0) 1285) 129.7 
123.2| 124.4] 124.9) 126.5] 127.7) 129.3) 131.1 
125.5} 126.1 128.0} 128.5| 129.6) 131.4) 1322 
125.7} 126.3) 127.6} 128.9) 129.8; 131.8) 132.8 
120.6} 122.8) 123.1) 124.4) 125.8) 127.1 128.5 
119.1 120.5} 121.2} 123.1 124.7) 124.8) 124.7 
120.1 121.0} 121.7| 122.6} 124.7) 125.0} 126.2 


Electric, gas, and sanitary services.... 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Wholesale trade 
Excluding sales occupations 
Retail trade..... 
Food stores... 
General merchandise stores..... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 


Series 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Excluding sales occupations 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencie 
Insurance... 
Services....... 
Business services. 
Health services. 
Hospitals........ 
Educational services... 
Colleges and universities... 


Nonmanufacturing 
White-collar workers... 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Blue-collar occupations 
Service occupations 


State and local government workers... 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers. 
Professional specialty and technical... Pe 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..............00 
Administrative support, including clerical... 
Blue-collar workers 


Workers, by industry division: 
Services. 
Services excluding schools’. 
Health services 


Elementary and secondary.. 
Colleges and universities 
Public administration“ 


wo 


Dec. 


121.3 
120.1 
122.2 
126.0 
124.3 
128.4 
127.7 
129.4 
130.1 


122.5 
123.8 
125.4 
119.8 
121.2 


127.3 


127.4 
128.0 
126.9 
125.1 
125.7 


128.2 


127.4 
128.6 
128.4 
128.3 
128.4 
129.2 


Mar. 


June 


124.5 
124.2 
124.1 
128.7 
127.7 
130.1 
129.1 
130.4 
130.9 


125.1 
126.6 
127.8 
122.0 
122.7 


128.1 


128.2 
128.6 
128.0 
126.1 
127.0 


128.9 


128.7 
129.9 
129.7 
128.8 
128.9 
129.5 
127.1 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


3 12 
months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1997 

124.5| 125.3] 126.4] 130.6 3.3] 6.9 
127.2| 128.1] 129.3] 133.6 3.3 6.6 
125.9] 126.8] 128.9] 138.3 7.3 11.7 
127.9] 128.0} 128.7) 130.2 1.2 3.3 
131.8] 133.0] 134.7] 136.2 14 4.4 
131.4] 132.4] 134.9] 137.3 1.8 5.5 
132.5} 133.2) 134.3} 135.4 8 3.0 
130.7) 131.2] 132.2] 133.2 8 2.2 
134.5} 134.8] 137.8] 138.4 4 3.4 
134.6] 135.0] 137.8] 138.7 7 3.7 
128.2) 129.3] 130.7] 132.1 141 4.2 
129.9] 131.0] 132.4) 134.1 1.3 4.5 
131.2} 132.4) 133.8] 135.5 1.3 4.6 
124.1] 125.5] 126.4) 127.1 6 3.2 
126.4] 127.4] 129.7] 130.9 9 4.3 
131.4] 131.5} 133.6) 134.4 6 27 
131.4] 131.5] 133.7] 134.5 6 2.6 
131.9] 132.0] 134.4) 135.1 5 2.6 
131.3} 131.7] 133.1] 134.1 8 3.0 
129.2] 129.5} 131.4] 132.3 yj 2.6 
129.6] 129.8] 131.2} 132.3 8 2.7 
132.1] 132.2! 134.7) 135.3 4 2.6 
131.2} 131.6] 133.3] 134.4 8 3.0 
132.1] 132.6] 133.9] 135.3 1.0 3.0 
131.9] 132.4] 133.7} 135.2 11 
132.1] 132.2] 134.8) 135.3 A 
132.2] 132.3] 134.9] 135.5 4 
132.4] 132.6] 135.3} 135.7 3 
131.5] 131.4] 133.6] 134.6 af 

129.0] 130.3 8 


8 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Private Industry workers................+ Sy a RR pa 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers.. 
Blue-collar workers... 


Workers, by industry division: 


Nonmanufacturing 


Dec. 


136.7 
134.7 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


Percent 


change 


3 12 
months | months 
ended ended 
Dec. 1997 
07 23 
1.0 2.6 
5 1.5 
0 1.3 
1 2.9 
e 1.4 
9 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status‘ 


Goods-producing 
Service-producing.. 
Manufacturing a 
NOMMANUPACTUIING. ...:2+0000000ese0nsossnsvascsvcrssnsenranssencsaneseenenseaee 


Nonunion 
Goods-producing. 
Service-producing..... 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Workers, by region’ 


Northeast... 


Workers, by area size‘ 


Metropolitan areas... 


WAGES AND SALARIES ) 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 


Goods-producing... 
Service-producing. 
Manufacturing.... 
Nonmanufacturing.... 


Nonunion 
Goods-producing... 
Service-producing. 
Manufacturing....... 
Nonmanufacturing 


Workers, by region’ 


Northeast... 


Workers, by area size’ 


Metropolitan areas 


130.1 
129.2 
131.0 
129.8 
129.9 


129.7 
130.4 
129.2 
131.7 
128.9 


130.6 
128.8 
131.3 
128.3 


130.0 
128.7 


124.8 
123.2 
126.8 
124.5 
124.9 


126.9 
127.3 
126.6 
128.8 
126.1 


127.0 
126.0 
126.9 
125.8 


130.8 
129.8 


131.7] _ 


130.6 
130.4 


130.4 
131.3 
129.9 
132.5 
129.6 


131.1 
129.7 
132.1 
128.9 


130.6 
130.2 


125.4 
123.6 
127.6 
125.2 
125.5 


127.7 
128.0 
127.5 
129.6 
127.0 


127.7 
127.0 
127.7 
126.5 


131.0 
130.0 
131.9 
130.8 
130.6 


131.8 
132.0 
131.5 
133.1 
131.1 


132.2 
130.8 
133.3 
130.3 


131.7 
131.4 


126.0 
124.1 
128.2 
125.6 
126.1 


129.1 
128.9 
129.1 
130.3 
128.5 


128.8 
128.5 
129.0 
127.7 


133.2 
132.3 
134.0 
133.0 
132.9 


133.9 
134.0 
133.7 
135.1 
133.4 


134.0 
132.5 
136.2 
132.5 


133.9 
133.8 


128.3 
126.6 
130.4 
127.8 
128.6 


131.6 
131.2 
131.6 
132.6 
131.1 


130.7 
130.6 
132.2 
130.2 


133.5 
132.5 
134.5 
133.3 
133.2 


135.3 
134.7 
135.3 
135.9 
134.9 


135.0 
134.6 
136.9 
133.4 


135.1 
135.3 


128.9 
127.1 
131.2 
128.6 
129.1 


133.0 
132.0 
133.2 
133.5 
132.6 


131.6 
133.0 
133.0 
131.2 


Percent change 


| The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 
Item 1989 1991 1993 
Scope of survey (in O00's)...............ceeseseeeeeeeeeeeees 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 Cae 31,163 28,728 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 
20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 
17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
AIGHUMCHAIMGs:5-aratnsecces ccs sesacescascstenpseresscsceeve 10 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day.. - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 
Paid rest time...............000 3 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 
Average minutes per day..... SE - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral leave dasa - = - 88 85 84 80 83 
Average days per occurrence.. - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 
Paid holidays...........:csseeeee 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 
Average days per year.. 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 
Paid personal leave..... 4 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 
Average days Per yeal............sccccscsscceseeceeeeeene - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 
Paid vacations 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 
Paid sick leave a 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 
Unpaid maternity leave.................cccseeeeeeseeeeeenee - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave...............ccccecseeseeeeeeeeeeees - - - - 16 18 26 53 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............000s0000 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care.......... - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 
Extended care facilities. 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 
PEO MIN venir eens orp cncrtaxexsnoapsrecusncsnevon - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SEM GOVELAGS-crctescncesssccusnsesecevscerecgepreccdenneconeccis 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 
Average monthly contribution...............:.:::000 - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 
Family coverage ; 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 
Average monthly Contribution.............2.ceceeeeees = = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 
Participants in life insurance plans 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
HOM nns = EO ewes cicsenescnseorsnesgeivencssencwonaned 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 
Survivor income benefits... 2 - - - 10 8 7 6 5 
Retiree protection available.................ceseeeeeeeaee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 
Participants in long-term disability 
HIBUNANCO PINS cai Wesseascascracsoconsercsoesataseoscvecvevone 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans...... cal 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65. 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 
Early retirement available................ 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 
Terminal earnings formula.................. : 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 
Participants in defined contribution plans............... - - - 60 45 48 48 49 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
TEINS ING cr a tintesisiscc-vinsa>ceesaseqibareseassassceasnces - - - 33 36 41 44 43 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans. - - = 2 5 9 10 12 
Reimbursement accounts... “4 5 12 23 36 52 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 


Small private establishments 


Item 
1990 1992 
Scope of survey (in O00'Ss)..........2....seseeeeeeeeeeeeenees 32,466 34,360 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With Medical Cave! Fc szss0tanscnacpsazsessa-ascenecesces=d 22,402 24,396 
With life inSUrANCE...............cccceesereseecccneseeserenes 20,778 21,990 
With defined benefit plan...............:eceeeeeeseeeeeeees 6,493 7,559 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pahl WNC TEING oo consists s-nonntvacgsnasedsanwvnapinsedeeecuns 8 9 
Average minutes per day............:s:csecscesssreeeeees 37 37 
Pal rest Wine ics conse acenen ttesedacaevnnnoxr emeacoad 48 49 
Average minutes per day.. 27 26 
Paid funeral leave 47 50 
Average days per occurrence 2.9 3.0 
Paid holidays 84 82 
Average days per year..........ceccssesceeeseeseeeeeeens 9.5 9.2 
Paid personal leave 11 12 
Average dayS Per Yal...........ecsseseeeseececensneeere 2.8 2.6 
Pall veicarng ais citec eeneeee nese eine Wsauediae nas aaa 88 88 
Paid lok |OVO 5. -i5s0cisevcncbovewcewervanrdenenteesapebotasd 47 53 
MIDIS TSAO Loe ate ten ase ansaaascpnnu st aevooaraer gatas canoe 17 18 
Unpaid paternity leave.... 8 7 
Unpaid family leave............ccccsecsseseseesereseeneeeees - - 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans............:2::ce0s00 69 71 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health Care........csssesesseseeeseesee 79 80 
Extended care facilities 83 84 
Physical Oxia c:.<.+20-<s-s0ere¢unevsncsnc-n-anescuiete sass 26 28 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOE COVER GO esses sis on orivaysnesenuniaciitaxshniatsn da avEMaON 42 47 
Average monthly contribution $25.13 $36.51 
Family coverage............s:::000+5 67 73 
Average monthly contribution $109.34 $150.54 
Participants in life insurance plans................s0000004 64 64 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.... 78 76 
Survivor income benefits... 1 1 
Retiree protection available................ecceeeeeeeeeee 19 25 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans... 19 23 
Participants in sickness. and accident 
insurance plans... 6 26 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.........1 20 22 
Percent of participants with: : 
Normal retirement’ prior to age 65.. 54 50 
Early retirement available....... 95 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years z 4 
Terminal earnings formula................- 58 54 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.. 49 46 
Participants in defined contribution plans............... 31 33 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements... Pe Bir PRE AEE 17 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans..............cccssscssessceceeeeees 1 2 
Reimbursement aCcount............-ccceeececeeeeeeeeceee 8 14 


35,910 


23,536 
21,955 
5,480 


52 
$40.97 
76 
$159.63 


61 


3 
19 


State and local governments 


10,321 


9,599 
8,773 
9,599 


5 
5 


12,972 
12,064 


11,415 
11,675 


$25.53 
65 
$117.59 


88 


67 

1 
45 
27 


21 


90 


45 


5 
31 


12,466 


11,219 
11,095 
10,845 


14.2 


43 
$28.97 
72 
$139.23 


5 
50 


1994 
12,907 
11,192 


11,194 
11,708 


5 
64 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 


those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppe 


ges involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 


Measure 


Sept.?| Oct.? 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period... 2 2 6 3 
In effect during period..... 4 3 6 5 


Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 
In effect during period (in thousands). 


24.6} 184.5 30.3 44 
189.3 


Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)................00+ i : 5 228.5| 2,075.4} 128.4 


64.0 


.08 


the measurement ot idleness as a percentage ot the total time worked is tound in" 'Total economy’ measures ot strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
Pp 
= preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 
Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items 
Food and beverages.... 


Food at home. 
Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. ce 
Dairy and related products’ A vs] 142.1 145.5| 146.1 145.7] 145.4) 144.1 143.3) 143.4) 143.5) 145.7). 147.0] 147.8] 148.3) 147.7) 148.4 
Fruits and vegetables... 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials... = 128.6 133.4 129.5) 131.9 133.4 134.8 
Other foods at home.. 
Sugar and sweets. 
Fats and oils.. 
Other foods... 
Other miscellaneous foods 

Food away from home’ 
Other food away from home’... oa = = = = = = 
Alcoholic beverages.. 
Housing 

Shelter. 
Rent of primary residence... 


Lodging away from home* hi cuvaddstesntatene reer a = oa = a = 


Owners! equivalent rent of primary residence] 176.8 181.9/ 180.1) 180.5} 180.9} 181.4 


Tenants' and household insurance '”.............. = CS <= = = = 


Fuels and utilities 


Fuel oil and other fuels........ is 

Gas (piped) and electricity.. as 122.1 125.1 123.4] 121.7] 121.9} 127.5 
Household furnishings and operations.. 
Apparel 
Men's and boys' apparel...... 
Women's and girls' apparel.. a 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel’. a 129.7 129.0) 129.7) 133.7] 133.8] 132.9 
Footwear..... | 126.6 127.6] 127.0) 129.3} 129.1 126.3 
Transportation... 
Private transportation.. 


New and used motor vehicles eu = -| 101.6} 101.5} 101.1] 100.6 
New vehicles Ss 143.7 144.3) 145.4) 145.2 144.6] 144.2 
Used cars and trucks’. all 157.0 151.1 154.4 154.3 153.9 151.8 


Motor fuel... 
Gasoline (all types). 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...... 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 
Public transportation... 
Medical care. 
Medical care commodities.. 
Medical care services. 
Professional services 
Hospital and related services.. ae 
Recreation” - -| 99.4] 99.3) 99.4] 99.8 


Video and audio’ a = = 99.1 98.4 98.9 99.6 
Education and communication sal = -| 97.5 97.5 97.6} 97.7 
Education” “al - -| 95.6] 95.6} 95.8| 95.9 
Educational books and supplies..... of 226.9 238.4 235.4; 235.8 235.9] 237.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care..... 267.1 280.4; 275.3) 275.4) 276.1 277.0 
Communication!*:.ceiveSess, 2c an = -| 100.6) 100.6) 100.6) 100.7 
Information and information processing’... — -| 100.7; 100.6} 100.6) 100.8 
Telephone Services ?.......sssssssseeseeseeseeeeed - - - - - - 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services™............... 57.2 50.1 52.4) 51.4) 50.8) 49.9 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’? “-s = = koe > = = 
Other goods and services.. 215.4 224.8) 221.4) 222.7) 223.1) 223.1 


Tobacco and smoking products..........scecseeee 232.8 243.7| 238.2! 243.2| 243.8) 241.3 
Personal care’ 150.1 152.7 151.8 152.7 152.6 152.8 
Personal care products’. 144.3] 144.2) 143.6] 144.5] 144.1] 144.2 
Personal care services’ 156.6 162.4 161.2 162.0 162.3 162.6 


Miscellaneous personal services... nae 215.6 226.1 223.8) 224.1] 225.0} 226.5 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Commodity and service group: 
Commodities 
Food and beverages.. 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 
Nondurables less food and beverages # 
DODANE ee artacrasccusrsi-chivsnrdsserencoveenceaseserescnserhs 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 


Services. 
Rent of shelter’..... 
Transporatation services. 
Other services 

Special indexes: 
Alll iteMs 1OSS F000. ...........sesseseesesesserscenessessenses 
All items less shelter.............. 
All items less medical care.... 
Commodities less food... 
Nondurables less food.... 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 
Nondurabies 


Services less rent of shelter® 
Services less medical care services 


All items less energy. 
All items less food and energy.... 
Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities. 
Services less energy 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
TIMES sas cas cassie Ras ete bgenopSannuysnsnnvanveniuonneseaen 

Food and beverages. 


Food at home 
Cereals and bakery products... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 
Dairy and related products’ 
Fruits and vegetables. ...........csscsseceseseeeeereey 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 
Other foods at home... 
Sugar and sweets. 
Fats and oils......... 


Other miscellaneous foods ™.. 
Food away from home’ Serre entns datvcaashtesiercaiedsc- 
Other food away from home"™”.... 
Alcoholic beverages... 
Housing... 
Shelter.. rs 
Rent of primary reSide@nce...........c:sssesessersserens 
Lodging away from home~ 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence® 
Tenants' and household insurance’ 
Fuels and utilities... 


Fuel oil and other fuels..... 
Gas (piped) and electricity 
Household fumishings and operations........... 


Men's and boys' apparel....... 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel’. 
Footwear....... 

Transportation... 

Private transportation... 


New and used motor vehicles”. 
New VehiCleS...........::secececeseeeetees 


Annual average 


197 


F E y 7| 141.6) 141.5] 141.5 
158.4] 158.7! 158.9] 159.1] 160.3] 159.8] 160.1 
132.2| 132.5] 132.2] 131.2] 130.5] 130.5] 130.4 
135.5] 135.8] 135.3] 133.5] 192.0] 192.1] 132.1 
133.0] 134.9] 134.7] 131.6] 129.8] 131.9] 134.9 
141.9] 141.3] 140.6] 139.5] 138.1] 137.2] 135.6 
127.6] 127.8} 127.9] 128.0/ 128.2] 128.2) 127.9 
180.6] 181.0] 181.0] 181.0] 181.8} 182.4) 182.9 
184.4] 185.0] 185.0] 185.3] 186.5} 187.5| 188.1 
184.7| 186.9] 186.2} 186.0/ 187.1] 187.9] 188.4 
212.2| 212.7) 212.7] 213.1) 213.7| 214.4] 215.1 
161.8] 162.2] 162.1] 161.8] 161.9] 162.3] 162.6 
156.6] 156.9] 156.8] 156.4] 156.4] 156.4) 156.5 
157.1] 187.4] 157.3] 157.0] 157.3] 157.5] 157.8 
133.5] 133.8] 133.5] 132.6] 131.9] 131.9) 131.8 
137.2] 137.4} 137.0] 135.3] 133.9] 134.1] 134.1 
143,.0| 142.5] 141.9] 141.0] 139.8] 138.9] 137.5 
147.1] 147.4] 147.3} 146.5} 146.2] 146.1] 146.2 
189.5} 189.8} 189.8] 189.5} 189.9} 190.1] 190.6 
175.1] 175.5} 175.4] 175.4] 176.1] 176.6] 177.2 
113.9] 111.5} 110.7} 108.4] 105.9] 103.2] 101.6 
167.6] 168.3] 168.3] 168.3} 169.0] 169.6] 170.1 
170.0] 170.8] 170.8} 170.7) 171.2} 172.1] 172.6 
142.0] 142.7] 142.8] 142.1] 142.0] 142.7] 143.1 
107.7} 105.7] 103.9; 101.6] 97.8} 94.3] 91.3 
186.0] 186.7]; 186.7} 186.9] 187.9] 188.8] 189.4 
158.3) 158.5] 158.5} 158.2| 158.4} 158.5] 158.7 
157.8] 158.1] 158.3] 158.5] 159.6] 159.2} 159.4 
157.4] 157.7] 157.9] 158.1] 159.3] 158.8] 159.1 
157.7| 158.0] 158.1] 158.2] 159.9} 158.9] 159.2 
177.7| 178.0] 177.8} 178.1) 178.8] 179.4] 179.3 
148.7) 148.5] 149.0] 148.0) 148.0] 147.2] 146.9 
143,2| 145.5] 146.8! 147.5] 147.9] 147.4) 148.1 
187.5| 187.7] 188.4] 190.0) 200.9] 192.4] 194.8 
135.2| 135.2] 193.3] 131.7] 132.9} 133.6] 133.1 
148.2| 148.4] 147.0] 147.1] 148.1] 148.5] 148.9 
148.4] 148.0 147.3] 147.7] 150.2| 149.5] 151.0 
141.7| 141.4] 140.2] 140.0] 140.4] 141.4) 141.9 
161.8| 162.3] 161.3] 162.7] 163.6] 164.1] 164.3 
a = -| 100.0! 100.5] 100.5) 101.8 
157.8| 158.2] 158.6] 159.0) 159.3] 159.6] 159.9 
= = -| 100.0] 100.1} 100.3) 100.3 
162.6] 162.8] 162.8} 163.1] 163.6] 163.9] 164.0 
154.4] 154.4] 154.5} 154.4] 154.8] 155.1] 155.5 
172.2| 172.7] 172.8] 173.1] 173.9] 174.6} 175.2 
167.5| 167.9] 168.4] 168.8] 169.2] 169.6] 170.0 
= = -| 100.0] 104.8] 108.6) 110.8 
167.0| 167.4] 167.9] 168.3] 168.7] 169.1] 169.5 
= = -| 100.0] 100.4} 100.2} 100.5 
131.9] 130.6} 130.9] 129.7] 128.6] 127.1] 126.9 
119.3] 116.8] 117.3} 115.2 113.9] 112.2] 111.9 
93.4 95.0] 96.4] 97.0] 962] 95.1] 94.5 
127.6] 124.6] 124.9] 122.4 121.0] 119.2] 118.9 
123.9] 123.9] 123.7] 123.6] 124.1] 124.7] 125.0 
132.1] 183.9] 133.6] 130.3] 128.7] 130.4] 133.0 
131.2} 192.4] 192.7] 130.7| 129.4] 130.1] 132.8 
124.6] 126.8] 127.0] 121.5] 1185] 122.3] 127.3 
128.3] 127.7] 127.1] 126.5] 125.3} 123.1) 124.5 
128.3] 131.8] 130.4] 129.2] 128.4] 127.4] 127.1 
143.6 143.6] 143.1] 142.4] 141.7] 140.9] 139.9 
141.4] 141.1] 140.8} 140.1] 139.3] 138.4] 137.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 1997 


1996 | 1997 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
406.2] 106.3) 105.9] 105.7] 1059] 104.0] 107.7] 109.2] 106.6 
105.9 105.8} 105.7) 105.4) 105.2) 105.5) 103.6] 107.6) 109.2} 106.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 101.3 101.0 101.3 100.8 100.7 100.8 101.5 101.0 100.8 100.6 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 159.3 163.7} 162.5} 162.9} 163.2] 163.7} 164.0} 164.2) 164.5 164.9 
Public transportation.........:..s0ccsescescsseesesseseeeneey 179.6 184.2 185.1 186.8 185.2 184.0 186.2 181.6 183.5 187.8 
Medical Care..........sescsscesesesssees 227.6 234.0) 232.8} 233.2] 233.6) 233.8) 234.2) 234.6) 234.7} 235.2 
Medical care commodities. 207.8 212.6) 212.1 212.3) 212.9) 213.4) 213.3] 212.5) 212.5; 212.9 
Medical care services. 232.1 238.8| 237.4] 237.9] 238.2! 238.4) 238.9) 239.5) 239.7} 240.3 
Professional services.. 209.5 216.7| 215.4} 216.0} 216.5) 216.8) 217.2) 217.7) 217.8} 218.1 
Hospital and related services. 266.5 274.7| 273.0} 273.4) 273.6] 273.6] 274.4) 275.2) 275.6) 276.4 
Recreation@.. - - 99.4 99.3 99.4 99.8 99.8} 100.1} 100.0) 100.1 
Video and audio! a - -| 99.0] 98.3) 989] 99.5] 100.0] 100.0} 99.9} 99.9 
Education and communication@.. - -| 97.6] 97.6] 97.8) 97.9] 98.1 98.5} 99.7) 99.9 
- - 95.5 95.5 95.7 95.9 96.2 97.6 99.6 99.8 
Educational books and supplies... 228.2 240.4) 237.1} 237.4; 237.5) 239.6} 240.1) 241.9) 243.9) 244.7 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care..... 261.0 274.6| 269.6] 269.7] 270.3) 270.6) 271.4] 275.7) 281.5} 282.1 
Communication’ - -| 100.5} 100.5) 100.5} 100.7] 100.6] 99.7} 99.8) 99.9 


Information and information processing’... = -| 100.5} 100.5) 100.5} 100.7) 100.7 99.7 99.8 99.9 


Telephone SeIvicds een eee = = ~ - - - i = = = 


Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services ’............... 57.7 51.1 53.1 52.4 51.8 50.9 50.1 49.3 49.5 50.1 
Personal computers and peripheral 


Series 


Motor fuel 
Gasoline (all types)... 


Educationcs:, cotta, he 


equipment’? Peer cian hin snr nathan ft, c= oY = = = = - ee - - 

Other goods and services 212.2 221.6} 218.0} 219.8} 220.2} 219.9} 220.3] 222.1 224.6) 226.1 
Tobacco and smoking products... 232.5 243.3| 237.7) 242.7} 243.4] 240.9) 241.7) 243.0} 246.1] 249.9 
Personalicare snk eee 150.1 152.6) 151.6} 152.6] 152.6} 152.7) 152.4) 152.4) 152.6) 153.3 
Personal care products .... 145.0 145.1 144.3) 145.4) 145.0} 145.0} 144.6) 144.4) 144.7] 145.4 
Personal care services’ 156.6 162.5} 161.2} 162.1 162.4) 162.7) 162.6} 162.8} 163.0) 163.5 


Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS........-.:210++++ 214.7 225.2| 223.2) 223.7} 224.6) 225.4) 225.6} 227.2) 227.3} 227.7 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities. 139.9 141.8] 142.0] 142.2) 142.1] 141.5} 141.0] 141.4) 142.1 142.3 
Food and beverages.. ara 153.2 157.2| 156.5} 156.5} 156.6) 156.6) 157.0} 157.6} 157.8) 158.1 
Commodities less food and beverages...........-. 131.8 132.4) 133.1 133.4] 133.2} 132.3} 131.3) 131.6] 132.5] 132.7 

Nondurables less food and beverages..........- 132.8 134.5) 134.8) 135.6} 135.3) 134.1 132.9) 133.9] 135.5} 135.7 
Pato) o°- 1, HORaieoe prot) OME Rees noe eae NEP EER TTA 130.9 132.1] 133.8) 135.5} 134.7) 131.8) 129.8} 129.4) 132.1 133.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel... 138.3 140.4} 139.9) 140.3} 140.2} 139.9) 139.1 140.8} 141.9) 141.2 

Durables........... 129.2 128.4; 129.6] 129.3} 129.2} 128.6) 128.0] 127.4) 127.2] 127.3 

RSQIVIGOS feared cece caoasmasnsoevaschcavalche es apenvawienancesteah 174.1 176.5) 175.2) 175.3) 175:5| 176.4) 177.1 177.4] 177.7) 178.0 

Rent of shelter” 159.9 164.7| 163.5} 163.7} 163.9) 164.5) 165.3] 165.8) 165.8} 166.2 


Transporatation services. 
Other services 
Special indexes: 
All items less food. 
All items less shelter... 
All items less medical care. 
Commodities less food.... 
Nondurables less food.... 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 
Nondurables...... 


Services less rent of shelter’. 
Services less medical care services... 


178.3 182.6} 182.3) 182.8} 182.4) 182.0) 182.9] 182.1 182.3} 184.2 
198.1 206.4; 204.1} 204.6] 205.0) 205.7) 205.9) 207.4) 209.0) 209.4 


154.3 157.6) 157.1 157.3} 157.3) 157.5} 157.5} 157.8) 158.4) 158.6 
151.0 154.0} 153.7) 153.8) 153.8) 153.8] 153.6] 153.9) 154.6] 154.8 
150.7 154.0} 153.5} 153.6} 153.6) 153.8) 153.8} 154.2) 154.7| 154.9 
132.8 133.6 134.2] 134.6) 134.4) 133.5) 132.5} 132.9) 133.7| 133.9 
134.3 136.2} 136.4) 137.1 136.9} 135.8] 134.7) 135.6] 137.1 137.3 
139.3 141.6) 141.1 141.4) 141.4) 141.1 140.4) 141.9) 142.9] 142.4 
143.3 146.2} 146.0} 146.4) 146.2) 145.7) 145.3) 146.0) 147.0) 147.2 
162.7 167.6} 166.3) 166.4) 166.5) 167.7} 168.2/ 168.2) 168.8) 169.0 
166.2 171.2] 169.9} 170.0} 170.1 171.1 171.8} 172.0} 172.4) 172.7 
109.8 111.1 110.7; 109.6) 109.5} 111.8) 110.8) 112.2] 113.5) 111.0 
160.4 164.1 163.5} 163.9} 163.9} 163.8) 164.0) 164.2) 164.6) 165.2 
All items less food and energy... 162.3 166.0} 165.5} 165.9) 165.9) 165.8) 165.9} 166.0) 166.5) 167.1 
Commodities less food and energy.. $ 140.9 141.9} 142.5) 143.1 142.9) 141.8) 141.1 140.8; 141.5) 142.2 
Energy commodities...... “4 105.9 105.9} 106.5) 105.8; 105.5) 105.5) 103.4; 106.7) 108.1 105.8 


All items less energy.... 


Services leSS CNELGY..........scsecseeeesseseeeeseneed 176.8 182.2} 181.0) 181.3) 181.4 181.9} 182.6} 183.0} 183.3) 183.9 
' Not seasonally adjusted. 4 Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


3 
indexqg/en 2 Deceriber tae = 190 bees. NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1997 1998 1997 1998 
ule’ | Feb. | Mar. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
SACI RV OTAGO i dacnccxvaxansanssacovstensessntedlacdunesaeeed M 159.6] 160.0} 161.5] 161.3] 161.6] 161.9] 162.2) 156.8] 157.0] 158.5] 158.2} 158.4] 158.5] 158.7 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban... M 166.9] 167.3} 168.5] 168.4] 168.8} 169.1] 169.3] 164.2] 164.5| 165.7] 165.5] 165.7| 165.9] 166.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 167.7| 168.1} 169.3] 169.1] 169.5} 170.1] 170.2] 163.9] 164.2] 165.5] 165.2} 165.4] 165.8] 165.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°............cssscsecesssessssseseeeee M 100.2} 100.5} 101.3} 101.3] 101.6] 101.4) 101.7} 100.1] 100.4] 101.1] 101.1] 101.3] 101.1] 101.3 

Midwest urban* M 155.9] 155.9] 157.7| 157.3] 157.6] 158.0] 158.4) 152.4) 152.4] 154.0] 153.7] 153.9] 154.2] 154.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 156.5 156.6} 158.4] 158.1) 158.5] 158.9] 159.5) 152.3] 152.3] 153.8] 153.6] 153.9] 154.2] 154.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 100.2] 100.2} 101.3} 101.0) 101.2} 101.6] 101.6) 100.1] 100.0} 101.2] 101.0} 101.1] 101.4] 101.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... M 152.1] 152.1] 153.7] 153.0] 152.9] 152.7) 152.9} 150.3} 150.1) 151.6} 151.0) 150.9} 150.8] 150.7 

M 156.1] 156.5} 157.8] 157.3) 157.6] 157.8] 158.2] 154.5} 154.8] 156.2] 155.6] 155.8] 155.7] 156.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 155.2| 155.4] 156.4] 156.3) 156.6] 156.7] 157.2) 153.2] 153.4] 154.5] 154.2} 154.4] 154.3] 154.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 100.6] 100.9] 101.9} 101.3) 101.5} 101.6] 101.8} 100.5] 100.7] 101.7] 101.1] 101.2} 101.1] 101.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... M 155.5] 156.0] 157.1] 157.0) 157.5} 157.9] 158.4] 155.8) 156.1] 157.5] 157.5] 157.6] 158.0] 158.2 

West urban M 160.1] 160.8} 162.8] 162.8) 163.0] 163.2} 163.3] 156.8] 157.4] 159.2] 159.2} 159.4] 159.4] 159.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........ccessecsessseesneesseesneeenes M 160.1] 160.9} 162.8] 163.1] 163.3} 163.6] 163.8] 155.2} 155.9] 157.7] 157.9} 158.0] 158.0] 158.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°..........c.csscceesscccssseseeeeseens M 100.8} 101.2} 102.4] 102.0] 102.3} 102.3] 102.3} 100.9] 101.3] 102.3} 101.9] 102.2} 102.2] 102.1 

Size classes: 

a M 144.1] 144.4] 145.8] 145.7] 146.0] 146.4] 146.6] 143.0] 143.2] 144.6] 144.4] 144.6] 144.8] 145.0 
M 100.5} 100.7] 101.7} 101.4] 101.6] 101.7] 101.8} 100.4) 100.6] 101.5} 101.2] 101.3} 101.3] 101.4 
M 156.2] 156.4) 157.8] 157.5) 157.7] 157.8] 158.1] 155.4) 155.4) 156.9] 156.7) 156.7] 156.8] 156.8 

Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-WI.........:cseeeeseseeeeeeee M 161.1] 161.0] 162.9] 162.8] 162.8] 163.1] 164.1] 155.9] 155.6] 157.2} 157.3] 157.3] 157.4] 158.3 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.......cccs000 M 159.2| 159.8] 160.7] 161.2] 161.0] 161.1] 161.4) 153.6} 154.2] 154.9] 155.3] 155.1] 155.0} 155.1 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. M 170.1] 170.7] 172.0] 171.9] 172.1] 172.7} 173.0] 166.2} 166.6] 168.0} 167.7] 167.7| 168.2} 168.2 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT.........0:00000 1 -| 168.1] 169.4 -| 171.2 -| 171.3 -| 166.8} 167.8 -| 169.3 -| 169.3 

Cleveland-Akron, OH 1 -| 155.4) 157.1 -| 158.2 -| 158.6 -| 147.5} 149.1 -| 150.0 -| 150.1 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX..........:c-ceeseeee 1 150.7 - —-| 152.5] 152.1 -| 153.0} 150.8 - -| 152.7] 152.2 -| 152.8 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV", 1 -| 100.8} 100.5 -| 101.0 -| 101.6 -| 100.8} 100.4 -| 100.8 -| 101.3 

PAGAL GaP sree cae egeencer ce icarye ast vacsieneceséstssvtvesesnscasceusensa 2 - - -| 159.4 -| 159.5 - - - -| 156.8 -| 156.6 - 

Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml.........::cssescesecessesecseeeeeees 2 155.4 - -| 157.1 -| 158.5 -| 150.3 - -| 151.7 -| 152.9 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.........ccsccsseseeeseeseeeee 2 144.5 - -| 145.6 -| 146.1 -| 143.6 - -| 144.5 —-| 144.7 - 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL............cscceccsseeesseteeneeseeeee 2 -| 158.5} 159.5} 159.3 -| 160.2 - -| 156.2} 157.0] 156.8 -| 157.3 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD... 2 165.8] 166.1] 166.4] 166.4 -| 167.0 -| 164.9} 165.3] 165.9] 165.7 -| 166.1 - 

San Francisco—Oakland-San Jose, CA.........::c:seccesees 2 157.9] 159.2] 162.6] 162.6 -| 163.2 -| 155.0] 156.2] 159.5} 159.4 -| 159.6 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA..........::::seccseeeeeeeeeenees 2 - - -| 165.0 -| 166.5 - ~ - -| 160.6 -| 162.2 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 

and services priced as indicated: 
~ M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
5 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
5 In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
ae 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. 

Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 


POICONt CRANGE..2..-.cccntrccwssonvineavastencsnnppancatunastvents 


Food and beverages: 


Housing: 
WAX wrens aceacnenetaeuemeeneracrcrcad 
Percent change. 
Apparel: 
(NGO X keene tacbanitn sence eee tny 
Percent change. 
Transportation: 


Percent change. 
Medical care: 


Percent change.... 
Other goods and services: 
IND OX Raises cesta aces 
Percent change. 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 


Percent change.... 
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POICONE CHANGE Secs acssvecsseccisssasmtsxndadeneensnnduabanerees 


157.6 


31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Grouping + 4 
1996 | 1997° | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
= al = 
Finished goods.... 131.3 131.8 18247) 1396 | 1816") 137!6') 131-3) 1317) 181.8 | 192:3)|) 191:7°| 191.1) 1" 930.2 | 1304) 129.7 


129.5 130.2 | 130.4] 129.8] 130.0) 130.0} 129.7) 130.3] 130.5} 130.7] 130.1 129.4) 128.2] 128.1) 127.6 
133.6 134.5 | 135.2] 134.3] 135.2) 134.0] 134.0] 134.9] 134.7] 135.1] 134.6] 134.2] 132.8] 133.6] 133.3 


Finished consumer goods... 
Finished consumer foods. 
Finshed consumer goods 


excluding foods. 127.6 128.2 | 128.2] 127.7] 127.6) 128.1] 127.6) 128.1] 1286] 128.7] 128.0] 127.2) 126.0] 125.5] 124.9 
Nondurable goods less food 123.3 124.3] 123.8) 123.2} 123.5] 124.4] 124.1] 1248] 125.8) 1246] 123.9] 1228) 121.3] 1206] 119.9 
Durable goods 134.2 133.8 | 135.0] 134.5] 133.6) 133.4] 132.4) 132.3] 131.4] 134.7] 134.1] 133.9] 133.6] 133.5] 133.3 
Capital equipment... 138.3 138.3} 138.8] 138.6} 138.1] 138.1] 137.8] 137.7| 137.2) 1385] 138.3] 138.0) 138.0] 137.9] 137.9 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and componente..............:000+ 125.7 125.6 125.6 125.3 125.4 125.8 125.5 125.8 126.0 125.5 125.5 125.0 124.2 124.0 123.3 
Materials and components 
for MANUFACTUTING..........seceseeseeecesecseseenenees 128.6 128.3} 128.6) 1284] 128.4] 128.3] 1282| 128.3] 1283] 128.0} 128.2] 128.0] 127.5] 127.5] 127.0 
Materials for food manufacturing............- 125.3 123.2 124.1 123.8 123.9 122.7 122.3 122.9 123.1 122.4 124.2 123.0 119.7 122.1 121.1 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 130.5 129.7 129.4 129.0 129.1 129.0 129.3 129.7 129.8 129.9 130.0 130.3 130.1 129.5 128.7 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 131.3 132.8 | 133.4] 133.4] 133.4) 133.7} 133.2] 133.2 | 133.0} 132.3] 132.1 131.4 | 130.5] 130.7} 130.0 
Components for manufacturing............-+- 126.9 126.4] 126.7) 1266} 1265] 126.4] 1264] 126.2] 126.2] 126.0} 126.0) 125.9] 126.0} 126.0] 126.0 
Materials and components 
for construction 143.6 146.5 146.2 146.8 147.2 147.0 147.2 147.1 146.8 146.4 146.6 146.6 146.4 146.7 146.6 


90.0 89.3 88.7 87.0 87.2 89.8 88.9 90.0 91.0 89.1 88.3 86.2 83.3 82.0 79.8 
a 141.1 135.9 | 136.0] 135.1} 1346) 134.2] 134.1 133.4] 135.4] 136.4) 138.1 139.6 | 140.7] 140.8) 142.1 
| 135.9 135.9 | 135.8] 136.0} 136.2) 136.0] 135.9] 135.8} 136.2) 135.8] 136.1 135.9 | 135.5] 135.2] 135.0 


Processed fuels and lubricants. 
Containers... 
Supplies. 


‘Crude materials for further 
PFOCESSING..........0.00000+ eee 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. 
Crude nonfood materials. 


113.8 110.9] 107.66} 107.9} 110.4] 107.1 107.1 107.5} 108.5] 112.7] 114.7] 107.4] 102.7} 100.4 99.2 
121.5 112.2] 114.1 116.7) 117.4} 111.3] 112.0) 111.6] 110.6) 110.1 110.4] 108.8} 105.4] 105.1 106.6 
104.5 106.0 99.4 98.1 101.8 | 100.5 99.9} 100.9} 103.2} 110.3] 113.4} 102.5 97.1 93.5 90.5 


Special groupings: 


Finished goods, excluding foods............... 130.5 130.9} 131.1} 130.7] 130.5] 130.9} 130.4] 130.7] 130.9] 131.3) 130.8] 130.2} 129.3) 129.0} 128.6 
Finished energy goods. i 83.4 83.0 81.8 82.2 83.6 83.1 84.2 85.3 83.2 81.9 80.2 77.4 75.8 74.4 
Finished goods less energy.. . 140.2) 140.7] 140.3] 1403] 139.9} 139.7] 139.9] 139.7] 1409] 1406] 140.3} 139.9) 140.2} 140.1 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 140.1 141.0} 141.4} 141.0] 141.1 140.6 | 140.3} 140.7] 140.6) 141.8} 141.4) 141.1 140.6} 141.1 140.9 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 142.0 142.5 | 142.8} 142.7] 1423| 142.2} 141.9] 141.8] 141.6] 143.0) 1428] 142.7 | 142.7] 142.8} 142.7 
Finished consumer goods less tood 
BUNUN ocr ss castes tsresuaxesaeneanesaeassisasoeedad 144.3 145.1 145.3 145.2 144.9 144.8 144.4 144.4 144.4 146.0 145.8 145.6 145.6 145.8 145.8 
Consumer nondurable goods less tood 
HAVMEL PII tcc ees extaesnccensvv>vcsenssensveserse 151.4 153.2) 152.7) 153.0 | 153.0'|. 153.1 153.2 | 153.3] 154.2) 154.3] 154.4] 154.1 154.4] 154.9] 155.1 


Intermediate materials less foods 

and feeds. 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 
Intermediate energy goods. 
Intermediate goods less energy... 
Intermediate materials less toods 

00 9)! SUN ae - 134.0 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.3 134.2 134.4 134.3 134.3 134.2 134.0 


125.6 125.7 | 125.6] 125.2] 125.3] 125.7] 125.6) 125.8] 126.1) 125.6] 125.6] 125.2) 124.5] 124.3) 123.6 
128.1 125.4] 127.2) 127.5] 1283] 126.4] 1246] 1246] 126.0] 1226] 124.3) 123.3] 1188) 1189] 117.1 

89.8 89.0 88.5 86.7 87.0 89.5 88.6 89.7 90.7 88.8 88.0 85.9 83.0 81.8 79.5 
133.6 133.7 | 133.8] 133.8) 133.9] 133.7] 133.7] 133.7] 133.8] 133.5] 133.8} 133.7] 133.3] 133.3] 133.0 


77.1 76.4 80.8 79.2 79.1 79.7 83.2 92.8 97.1 83.4 77.3 72.3 69.2 
125.7 | 126.7} 127.5 | 123.1 123.1 123.3 | 122.2} 121.5] 121.6] 120.0) 1168] 116.8) 117.3 


Crude energy materials. 
Crude materials less energy.... 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 

[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 

Annual average 
1996 | 1997° 


sic Industry 


84.4 85.7 78.8 77.6 80.8 79.9 79.5 80.2 82.9 90.2 93.2 
92.1 85.8 90.9 87.7 89.7 89.4 85.7 86.4 84.0 83.2 78.9 
91.4 92.1 92.8 95.0 91.7 92.6 91.5 91.6 91.9 91.3 91.0 
84.8 87.1 77.3 75.5 80.2 78.9 78.8 79.7 83.5 93.4 98.0 


— | Total mining industries... 
10 Metal mining. 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100). 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100). 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, Except FUEIS..........ccccsssereeeeceeeeeeey 127.1 128.7] 127.7) 128.1] 128.3] 128.9] 129.2) 129.2] 129.3] 129.6] 129.7 


— | Total manufacturing industries... 127.1 127.5 | 127.8| 127.7 | 127.6] 127.2) 126.9] 127.4] 127.3] 127.6] 127.5 
20 Food and kindred products.. aL abet 127.9| 128.1] 128.3] 1289] 128.3} 128.0] 1286] 127.9] 127.5] 127.5 
21 TObACCO MANUFACHUFES...........cseeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeae 199.1 210.6] 203.3] 208.4] 209.2 | 209.6 |--209.4) 209.4} 219.4] 219.4] 219.3 


22 Textile mill) DrOGUCHS six cssscz.coeeencescceaseronevacsonain 118.2 118.7 |~ 118.8] 1182| 1185] 1186] 1188] 1188] 1189] 119.1] 119.0 
23 Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials......| 122.3 123.2} 123.2) 122.9] 123.3] 123.4] 123.4] 123.5] 123.7] 123.4] 124.2 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

except furniture. 153.5 158.9 | 159.3] 159.9] 160.7| 159.8] 160.1| 159.6] 1589] 157.3] 158.2 
25 Furniture and fixtures... win | 196.2 138.2 | 137.7| 138.0] 138.2] 1382] 138.5] 1383] 138.6] 138.6] 138.9 
26 Paper and allied products.........:ccsseseeeeseee 138.6 133.5] 132.5) 131.5] 131.5] 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 134.1] 1346] 135.9 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries....... 165.6 169.0] 168.0] 168.5] 1682] 168.4] 1687] 168.9] 169.2) 170.7] 171.1 
28 Chemicals and allied products..........:eesee0 145.8 147.1| 146.9] 147.0] 147.0] 147.0} 147.1] 147.2] 147.1] 147.3] 147.3 
29 Petroleum refining and related products........ 87.4 85.5 87.3 85.8 85.5 83.6 81.3 85.3 86.1 84.8 83.6 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products} 123.1 122.8) 122.4] 1228] 1229] 122.9] 123.0} 123.1 122.9 | 122.7| 122.8 
31 Leather and leather products...... -| 134.7 137.2 | 137.2| 137.4] 1369] 136.2] 136.9] 136.9] 137.0] 137.5] 137.9 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products.....} 125.8 127.4 | 127.1 | 127:5| 127.6 | 127.4) 127:4| 127.5) 127.5 127.8) 127.8 
33 Primary metal industries...........cssecseseeseseeeed 123.7 124.7] 124.8] 125.0] 125.0} 125.4] 125.2} 125.2] 125.2| 124.8] 124.5 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

transportation equipment............c.eceeeeeeee 126.2 127.6 |} 127.1 127.2 | 127.4) 127.5] 127.7] 127.9| 128.0} 128.1 128.2 
35 Machinery, except eleCtrical...........sseseseseseses 119.2 118.5 | 119.1} 119.1] 1185] 118.3] 1184] 1183] 1182] 1181] 118.0 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies.... 
37 Transportation... 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and clocks... 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100).........cecsseseeseeeeeee 127.8 129.1 | 128.9} 129.1] 129.1] 129.1} 129.0) 129.1] 129.2] 129.4] 129.1 


Service industries: 


113.2 HAIG | 11252 | 112:0)) TASH) VANS TAT TA 11. 8.8 11058 
134.2 134.2 | 135.3] 1348] 133.9] 133.8] 132.8|) 132.8] 131.8] 135.0} 134.4 


125.0 125.7 | 125.5] 125.7] 125.7] 125.3] 125.7] 125.8] 125.8] 125.7] 125.8 


42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 


106.3 108.9| 108.6} 1088] 1088] 109.0] 109.1} 109.3] 109.4] 109.3] 109.0 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 132.3 132.3 | 132.3) 132.3] 1382.3) 182.3} 132.3] 1323] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100).. -| 103.7 104.1] 104.1 | 104.2] 104.3] 104.8] 104.4] 104.7] 103.8} 104.6) 104.1 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)..... Aleeriesic. 125.5 | 1246] 125.1] 125.1| 1262] 1265] 125.4] 122.5] 123.7] 123.4 
46 Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....|_ _ 104.6 98.8 98.8 98.8 98.9 98.9 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.7 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 
Index 
Finished goods 
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4. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 1997 1998 
Industry 
Rev. 3 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
0| Food and live animals...........ssscssssesssessesssssessseessessees 103.4] 103.1] 101.2] 985] 97.8] 997] 995] 985] 976] 967] 949] 925] 925 


96.4 96.7 95.7 95.3 95.7 96.2 95.2 95.2 96.1 94.6 91.4 90.9 92.1 
104.9) 104.5 99.7 92.3 89.9 93.2 95.0 93.5 94.9 94.4 88.9 91.5 90.4 
101.2 | 100.1 100.7 | 101.6} 104.3] 103.3 97.6 98.2 93.4 92.0 99.8 88.6 91.6 


01 Meat and meat preparations.......... 
Cereals and cereal preparations... 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.. 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw. 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... 
24| Cork and wood. 
25| Pulp and waste paper... 
26| Textile fibers and their waste 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals. 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 


93.2 92.6 93.0 93.4 93.6 92.7 91.6 88.7 88.9 87.8 84.8 85.1 84.1 
115.6 | 113.8} 110.0] 100.8 96.0 98.3 | 100.1 101.6) 103.6} 102.6 80.9 83.3 90.1 
133.1 134.0 | 136.1 134.6) 1286] 120.5) 120.2|} 108.3] 118.2) 1165] 110.8] 113.1 108.4 

96.0 94.2 94.2 93.2 92.8 92.4 90.9 88.6 85.8 85.6 86.0 85.4 84.1 

58.6 58.9 60.5 65.9 69.1 71.4 68.2 69.4 68.3 66.8 64.0 64.8 65.1 

85.2 83.5 83.3 83.4 84.2 84.4 83.9 83.4 81.2 80.0 78.2 78.0 776 

96.9 96.9 97.3 97.8 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.1 

89.7 89.4 89.6 91.7 95.7 96.3 94.4 90.0 85.9 83.9 82.1 81.4 79.2 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 111.4) 110.7} 110.7] 110.9) 110.9] 111.2) 111.8] 1126] 112.0) 1128] 109.4] 108.6] 106.4 
32| Coal, coke, and briquettes 102.2] 102.5] 102.4] 102.0} 101.6] 101.6] 101.9} 1022} 101.8) 101.3] 101.0} 101.3] 101.3 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 119.5 | 119.9] 120.0} 119.4] 120.9] 121.3] 121.8] 121.3] 120.1 119.0} 115.9] 1142] 110.5 


4| Animal and vegetable olls, fats, aNd WAXES...........+:000+ 96.5 93.4 93.6 94.7 93.3 93.3 94.9 97.9} 106.8} 106.5) 1045] 101.3) 100.7 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. 96.8 96.6 96.7 96.5 96.4 95.5 95.5 95.4 95.2 94.9 94.9 94.5 93.6 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... -| 100.9 101.6 101.5 101.5 101.1 101.1 101.2 100.8 100.9 100.9 101.9 101.6 102.4 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations........ 102.2) 102.2} 102.8] 102.9) 103.1 102.6) 103.7}; 103.6} 102.1 101.9} 101.3} 102.0} 101.5 
57] Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 97.8 97.8 97.6 97.1 95.9 94.0 93.7 93.9 93.6 93.1 92.9 92.5 91.8 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 98.7 98.5 99.3 99.1 99.0 99.0 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.7} 100.1] 100.0 99.7 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. .... 103.5] 104.0} 104.2} 103.9) 103.9] 104.0} 103.6} 103.4} 103.0) 101.9] 101.9] 101.6 99.9 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 97.5 97.8 97.7 98.2 98.5 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.5 98.1 98.5 98.3 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ..........:cscesee 102.7 103.0 103.1 103.2 103.1 102.2 101.9 102.2) 102.1 102.1 101.8} 101.8 101.9 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
68| Nonferrous metals 


83.1 82.3 82.9 83.5 84.4 85.3 85.0 85.3 85.2 85.1 84.7 85.0 84.8 
104.0} 104.0) 104.1 104.3] 104.5} 104.6) 106.1 106.1 106.3 | 107.1 106.7 | 107.3] 107.0 
91.7 92.0 91.7 93.4 92.6 93.3 93.2 91.9 93.4 91.0 89.5 91.3 91.3 


7| Machinery and transport equipment.............ssecsssssesseneed E 100.6 | 100.4} 100.6} 100.5} 100.6] 100.1 100.0} 100.1 99.8 99.6 99.6 99.5 

71 Power generating machinery and equipment. 105.9 106.0 106.0 105.9] 106.2 106.2 106.2 106.3 106.2 106.8 106.7 106.9 

72| Machinery specialized for particular industries.. 103.8} 104.3} 104.2] 104.1 104.4] 1045) 104.5} 1045] 104.9} 104.6] 105.1 105.0 

74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts. 

75| Computer equipment and office machines. 

76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment.. 

77 Electrical machinery and equipment. 
78| Road vehicles 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 4 
Instruments and apparatuS............0..sccccceccecsssseseeed 103.8 | 103.1 103.3} 103.4} 103.5) 103.5} 103.4] 103.3] 103.3} 103.5] 103.5} 103.7| 103.6 


104.1 104.6 | 104.7|) 105.2} 105.0} 105.3] 105.2} 105.4) 105.4] 105.4} 105.6] 105.6] 105.7 
86.7 86.3 85.1 84.7 84.0 84.0 83.7 83.0 82.7 81.6 80.8 80.5 79.8 


99.9 99.9 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.2 99.5 99.4 98.7 98.6 98.4 98.8 
96.9 96.8 96.5 96.5 96.7 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.4 94.0 93.6 93.6 
101.9] 101.7} 101.8} 102.0} 101.9] 101.7} 101.8} 101.9] 102.0} 102.0] 102.0} 102.0 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


SsiTc 
Rev.s Industry 
pe 

0} Food and live amimals............ccccseceeccesessserseseceeeneeeene 
01 Meat and meat preparations. .......cscccccsesseseereseceeeeneee 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

aquatic invertebrates..............-+.. 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.........., 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
HHORQOF la cenicse sovewacusedthsotdaxasaieleccsscooasicnsgiwiteaa aust | 
1] Beverages and tobacco. 
11 B@VEraGeS........ceeseessesenseeees 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 
23} Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 
24| Cork and wood 
25| Pulp and waste paper.... 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.... 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e-.s. . 

3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 
34| Gas, natural and MaNufactUred........scscecereneneereeneeeees | 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .........+sssesessssees 
52 Inorganic chemicals 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring material | 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. ‘ 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)......... 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. 

59] Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ..... 

6] Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ...ccsccccssseeeeesesererseseeeeenen | 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
68] Nonferrous metals. 
69 Manufactures Of metals, 1.0.8. .....cccsscssesesseneesseeesenee 

7| Machinery and transport equipment................ aaynavivaceoeen 4 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............+. 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

BRIG MECHING PANG. iin cscs scocisscaagnssaiesserdacvenctrnscounvesssent | 
75 Computer equipment and office Machines...........:e- 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment.. 
78 Road vehicles. 
85 POORWOON. fe uica scuwiaeevcotscuss tteissthsivnonsonensheat ven) aasancaaaenniecel 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
BNG Optical QOOUS) 11.0.8. cevecccnvssccecscusccsereusstevevessutieve 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
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104.7 


100.4 
101.5 


98.1 


107.2 


103.6 


97.6 
84.8 
124.9 
63.8 
106.0 
94.3 


105.3 
104.8 
113.7 


96.6 
101.1 
97.1 
96.0 
98.8 
89.6 
86.2 
104.2 


95.9 
97.5 


85.6 
102.8 
90.6 
99.0 
96.0 
99.2 


98.1 
83.2 


93.7 
90.1 


———— 


————— 


Aa 


36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100] 


1997 1998 
Category = eS Se 
Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
pcos fs Deemed WR atl LS asl 

oe a a ee eee a as 
ALL COMMODITIEG..........ccccscerssessessssssnsssceressesneessses 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.0 98.6 98.6 98.2 97.5 97.2 97.0 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............ceseeeeeereeeee 106.1 105.8 | 104.6; 102.3] 101.2} 101.8} 101.8 99.8 | 100.2 99.3 97.0 95.0 94.4 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages «| 107.6 | 107.4} 106.3] 103.8} 102.4] 102.5} 102.2) 100.1 100.7 | 100.0 97.6 96.2 95.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products.... | 90.7 89.4 88.0 87.6 89.0 96.2 98.5 98.0 95.7 94.1 90.9 83.8 86.3 
Industrial supplies and materials...............:c:cceeee 95.3 95.3 95.2 95.5 95.8 95.4 95.1 94.8 94.5 93.7 92.3 92.1 91.4 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials......... 95.9 94.1 92.6 91.6 92.2 92.3 93.0 93.1 94.0 92.7 88.3 87.1 87.9 
Fuels and lubricants... araeeceheciath / VNOUi 110.2 110.0 110.0 110.1 110.4 110.9 111.3 110.7 110.2 107.1 106.2 103.4 


Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials... 
Selected building materials 


92.5 92.8 92.8 93.3 93.6 93.2 92.8 92.4 92.3 91.4 90.4 90.3 89.7 
97.1 95.5 95.4 94.8 94.7 93.8 92.8 91.2 89.3 89.3 89.2 88.7 88.1 


ACEI PAU OS oan ow ocx cosccezconectnccsusastss<rvacapecewss 100.4 | 100.3} 100.1) 100.2} 100.0) 100.1 99.5 99.3 99.3 98.9 98.8 98.8 98.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment........., 100.5} 100.7} 100.6) 101.1 1012 |) 102:2'| 101.8} 101.9 | 102.2) 102.2) 101.7 | 101.1 101.3 
Nonelectrical MAChINETY...........:eceseceseseseseseeeseeeees 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.7 97.5 97.5 96.7 96.5 96.4 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.7 

Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines............... 101.9) 102.2} 102.1 102.1 102.3} 102.3] 102.1 102.2} 102.3} 102.3} 102.3) 102.3] 102.3 

Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............-. 101.7 | 101.8} 101.9] 102.0} 102.2) 102.2] 102.6) 1026] 1026] 102.7) 1025] 1025] 102.5 


Nondurables, manufactured 
Durables, manufactured 


101.4) 101.1 101.2} 101.5) 101.7} 101.7} 102.3) 102.1 102.0} 102.1 102.2 | 102.2) 102.4 
101.4) 102.0} 102.1 102.0) 102.0} 102.1 101.9] 102:2| 102.1 102.0} 101.7) 101.6] 101.4 


Agricultural COMMOItIES.............ccseeecceeeeeeeeeeaeeee 
Nonagricultural commodities. 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1997 1998 
Category aa 
Mar. | Apr. May | June 
ALL COMMODITIES. ..........ccesssscsssenessnescncsessnenetenenseen] 99.4 98.3 98.3 98.2 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. ..........escecseeeeseeeeenes 101.4 99.6} 100.8} 101.9 Fe 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............... 101.8 99.0} 100.3} 101.3 97.5 97.3 97.9 96.3 96.2 95.7 95.3 94.0 94.2 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products....._ 100.1 100.9] 101.8] 103.1 104.2} 104.1 104.1 105.2 | 105.2} 104.1 | 103.9] 104.7] 105.1 
Industrial supplies and materials.............-.:ses-eee0es 103.4| 100.4] 101.0] 100.4] 100.1} 100.8} 101.1] 102.5) 101.8 98.6 94.6 92.2 89.8 
Fuels and lubricants......ccscsccssseecseessesseeseeerseeeeeee] 114.3] 105.8] 106.8] 104.9] 104.6] 106.6| 107.2 al 111.5] 103.3 94.1 88.3 81.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products.............-++++ 113.7 | 105.3) 106.6) 104.5) 103.1 105.5| 105.7| 114.6) 407.7] 100.4 90.5 84.9 TWA 
Paper and paper base StOCKS.........:.:ssssscesseseeeeeaes 79.8 80.1 82.0 81.9 82.1| 82.7 83.4 83.7 84.4 83.3 81.5 80.3 80.3 
Materials associated with nondurable 


Supplies and materials.........scccscseereseeeseneeseeesreed 96.9 96.1 96.3 95.8 95.5 95.6 95.4 94.6 94.3 93.8 92.7 92.1 91.7 
Selected building materials... ri z 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods. 95.5 95.8 96.2 98.0 97.4 97.3 98.5 97.4 96.4 95.5 94.0 93.8 94.0 


Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 96.7 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.1 94.1 94.2 94.2 94.2 93.7 92.6 92.5 
Cap Ital QOOUS oo soe coe etna ecbasasmenusenscenevenapear= 93.5 92.6 92.0 92.1 91.7 91.0 90.5 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.2 87.6 87.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment lf “97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.1 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.0 95.5 95.7 95.7 
Nonelectrical MACHINGTY......ceccceeteeeeseee| O17 90.7 90.0 90.1 89.7 88.9 88.3 87.4 87.0 86.5 85.7 84.9 84.5 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines............... 100.8| 100.6) 100.3) 100.8] 1009] 101.0] 101.2] 101.4] 101.4} 101.3} 101.3} 101.3} 101.3 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive... 
Nondurables, manufactured.. Fe 
Durables, manufactured...........ccecccseseereseeeseenseees i . ' a F I i i 96.4 
Nonmanufactured consumer goOdS..........--..:00+++ 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category 


Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100) 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100). 


Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)......... ou s B i i ; : i 99.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers) a 
Ocean liner freight (inbound) Me 101.5 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100} 


Item 


Business 
Output per hour Of all PerSONS.........sssesesseseseeseseseenenenes 
Compensation per hour....... 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs... 
Unit nonlabor payments sa 
Implicit price Geflator.....................ssceereeressesccceccreed 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS..............cscessscsseseeeeeseeees 
COmMpensatlomi Per NOUl.......0:0..scssessssevesvecssosateceeere 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor Costs... 
Unit nonlabor payments pt 
WMpNCH PHCS GONALO!. .5c...-.22.2-2<-0>-a0cce-ceasusvoncnsenease 


Nonfinancial corporations 


Output per hour of all employees............-s.sscssseseseeeeseeees 
Compensation per NOUr.................0sssseessssrescrcessenes 
Real compensation per hour 


WAR RN OR ass es assis cts eaecens bua POR,» -nnsettend 


Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor costs... 
Unit profits 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator. 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons. 
Compensation per hour... 
Real compensation per hour. 


Unit labor costs.. 


— Data not available. 


Quarterly indexes 


1995 1996 1997 
rr m | ow ee m | ow rr m | ow 
— ——+ 4 

100.1 100.3 100.6 101.2 102.0 102.8 102.6 103.1 103.5 104.1 105.0 105.5 
105.7 106.5 107.3 108.3 109.3 110.8 111.8 112.7 113.8 114.7 115.9 117.5 

98.2 98.2 98.4 98.8 98.9 99.4 99.6 99.6 100.0 100.5 101.1 101.9 
105.5 106.1 106.7 107.0 107.2 107.8 108.9 109.3 110.0 110.2 110.4 111.4 
108.3 108.4 108.8 109.1 110.5 111.0 110.7 111.3 111.6 112.4 112.9 111.8 
106.5 107.0 107.4 107.8 108.4 108.9 109.6 110.0 110.6 111.0 111.3 T11.5 
100.3 100.5 100.8 101.4 102.1 102.8 102.6 103.1 103.4 104.0 104.9 105.3 
105.5 106.3 107.1 108.1 109.1 110.5 111.4 112.3 113.5 114.4 Hiqisme) 117.0 

98.1 98.1 98.3 98.6 98.7 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.7 100.2 100.7 101.4 
105.2 105.8 106.3 106.7 106.9 107.5 108.6 109.0 109.8 110.0 110.1 111.0 
109.6 109.6 109.7 109.8 111.0 111.3 110.9 111.4 anien 112.4 113.2 112.2 
106.8 107.2 107.5 107.8 108.4 108.8 109.4 109.8 110.5 110.9 Ptt2 hala ee) 
102.9 103.4 104.7 105.4 106.0 107.1 107.8 108.3 108.8 109.4 111.1 - 
105.1 105.9 106.6 107.5 108.3 109.7 110.7 Tir inleoy 112.6 113.5 114.7 - 

97.7 97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.4 98.6 98.6 98.9 99.5 100.0 - 
101.6 101.8 101.1 101.2 101.4 101.4 101.5 101.5 101.8 102.0 101.5 - 
102.2 102.4 101.9 102.0 102.1 102.4 MO2S/: 102.9 103.5 103.7 103.2 - 

99.8 100.1 99.0 99.1 99.2 98.4 98.1 97.4 97.0 97.1 96.6 - 
135.2 134.9 145.5 147.3 152.5 154.7 156.0 156.4 157.9 159.1 164.5 - 
109.6 109.7 111.9 112.4 114.0 114.0 114.1 113:7 113.8 114.3 115.4 - 
104.6 104.8 105.1 105.4 106.0 106.2 106.4 106.5 106.9 107.2 107.2 - 
106.6 107.7 108.8 109.2 110.4 111.6 113.0 114.0 114.9 116.0 118.3 119.5 
107.2 108.2 109.2 110.1 110.8 TI2a 112.9 113.5 114.7 115.4 116.4 118.1 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1987 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........cceeceeeeeeseenseesees pe Hes 
Output per unit of capital services 115.9 
Multifactor productivity 70.5 
QUID LIE: oe cea ceneasneanne aasactomana atone 37.8 
Inputs: 
Labor input. 66.7 
Capital services 32.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input... 53.6 
Capital per hour of all persons 46.2 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersONs............ccecceceeneeeeeeeees 57.7 
Output per unit of capital services............2.cseeeeseeee 122.6 
74.9 
37.4 
Labor input. 61.4 
Capital services 30.5 
Combined units of labor and-capital input... 49.9 
Capital per hour of all persons 47.0 


Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 


Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 
Capital services 


74.8 
115.1 
87.2 
57.4 


74.2 
49.9 
65.8 
65.0 


77.3 
120.5 
89.9 
57.4 


72.0 
47.7 
63.9 
64.1 


55.3 
125.9 
82.6 
57.6 


89.1 
105.8 


79.9 


86.8 
75.5 


101.3 
100.5 
104.3 


104.2 
102.9 
103.8 

99.6 


100.9 
101.3 
100.5 
104.5 


104.4 
103.2 
104.0 

99.6 


91.4 


101.3 
100.2 
107.0 


107.2 
105.7 


106.7 


99.7 


100.7 
100.8 

99.9 
107.1 


107.6 
106.2 
107.2 

99.9 


92.5 


99.8 
100.1 
107.9 


107.8 
108.1 


107.9] _ 


102.1 


101.3 
99.1 
99.4 

107.8 


108.3 
108.8 
108.5 
102.2 


94.2 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Business 
Output per hour of all PersONS..........sscsseseseseseseeeteneneees 51.4 70.5 
Compensation per hour....... ne 13.6 23.6 
Real compensation per hour. -| 64.7 85.4 
Unit labor costs...... 4 26.6 33.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. 24.6 30.6 
Implicit price deflator 25.8 32.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons. 54.8 72.6 
Compensation per hour....... 14.3 23.8 
Real compensation per hour. 67.7 86.1 
Unit labor costs............. 26.1 32.8 
Unit nonlabor payments. 24.0 30.3 
Implicit price deflator................sccscsersessserereresesssreed 25.3 31.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees.... 54.5 69.0 
Compensation per hour. 15.6 25.4 
Real compensation per NOUr.............:2-seceeeeeeeneeeeees 73.9 91.7 
Total unit costs... | 27.8 36.1 

Unit labor costs. 28.6 36.7 

Unit nonlabor cos 
Unit profits...........000- 
Unit nonlabor payments. 


Implicit price deflator. 


Output per hour of all PersOns............::esssesesessseseseeeenees 
Compensation per NOUF.............scescssccrercrcsereeeteeeere 


Real compensation 
Unit labor costs... 


Unit nonlabor payments. 
Implicit price deflator. 


Manufacturing 


per hour. 


— Data not available. 


95.4 
85.8 
97.1 
89.9 
91.3 
90.4 


95.7 
85.8 
97.1 
89.7 
90.7 
90.0 


95.4 
86.9 
98.4 
92.5 
91.1 
96.3 
96.0 
96.2 
92.8 


92.6 
86.8 
98.2 
93.7 


96.1 96.7; 100.2} 100.6; 100.5) 102.6) 104.5 
90.7 95.1 102.6) 104.3) 106.9} 111.1 115.4 
97.4 97.9 99.6 98.7 98.4 99.3) 100.9 
94.4 98.3) 102.4) 103.7] 106.3) 108.3} 110.5 
93.5 96.6} 102.7; 106.8} 108.7) 110.9} 112.2 
94.1 97.7} 102.5) 104.8) 107.2} 109.2) 111.1 
96.2 96.9} 100.1 100.5} 100.7) 102.6} 104.3 
90.6 95.1 102.3) 104.1 106.7} 110.8) 115.0 
97.3 97.9 99.3 98.5 98.3 99.1 100.6 
94.1 98.1 102.2; 103.6) 106.0} 108.0) 110.2 
93.2 96.8) 103.1 107.4] 109.7) 111.2} 112.4 
93.8 97.6} 102.5} 104.9} 107.3) 109.1 111.0 
96.1 97.5} 101.2} 103.3} 104.1 107.3 - 
91.4 95.6) 102.1 103.9) 106.3) 110.1 - 
98.1 98.5 99.1 98.4 97.9 98.4 - 
96.2 99.3) 100.5) 100.3} 101.4) 101.4 - 
95.2 98.0} 100.9} 100.6) 102.1) 102.6 - 
99.1 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.5 98.3 - 
94.6 93.9) 113.3} 134.5} 140.8) 154.9 - 
97.9; 100.5) 103.2} 109.4) 110.9} 114.0 - 
96.1 98.8) 101.7} 103.4; 105.0) 106.3 - 
94.3 96.4} 102.2; 104.7; 108.1 112.1 hea 
91.0 95.7} 102.9} 105.6) 108.7) 112.1) 116.1 
97.6 98.6 99.9} 100.0} 100.1 100.3; 101.5 
96.5 99.3) 100.7} 100.8; 100.6) 100.0 99.1 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100} 
Industry sic = 1973 | 

Iron mining, USable OFe...........22:eeseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 101 50.8 
Copper mining, recoverable metal.............++++s+++4 102 42.4 
Oe MING cs sass ce penssanen genes seavnnager=noncroos 12 68.9 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production 131 173.5 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels... 14 86.5 
Meat packing plants 2011 65.1 
Sausages and other prepared meats.... 2013 67.2 
Poultry dressing and processing.... 2015 58.0 
Cheese, natural and processed 2022 72.1 
Fluid milk 2026 54.6 
Canned fruits and vegetables... 2033 70.1 
Frozen fruits and vegetables 2037 77.9 
Flour and other grain mill products..........-......0+++4 2041 68.5 
Cereal breakfast foods..... ae 2043 65.6 


Rice milling..... 
Wet corn milling 


Prepared feeds for animals and fowls..............0+ 2047,48 51.6 
Bakery products...........-s.:seseeeeee es 205 82.3 
Raw and refined cane sugar Pr 
Beet sugar Se cccsek Rie nex suessiendmass oa 2063 75.9 


Malt beverages...... 2082 43.3 
Bottled and canned soft drinks 2086 49.2 
2092 93.3 

211,3 79.4 

221,2 58.1 

2251,52 63.2 

8 2281 55.9 

Men's and boys' suits and Coats............scseseeeeeee 231 75.6 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies.. 2392 87.2 
Sawmills and planing mills, general 2421 68.3 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills... 2426 84.0 


Millwork 2431 104.2 


Wood kitchen cabinets 2434 80.5 
Hardwood veneer and plywood........- 2435 80.2 
Softwood veneer and plywood 2436 67.7 
Wood containers.......-.....++ | 244 - 


Mobile homes........ 2451 - 

Wood household furniture... 2511,17 88.5 

Upholstered household furniture.........cccsesecesesereee 2512 75.1 

Metal household furniture............ccceseseeeeeeeerereed 2514 68.7 

Mattresses and bedsprings. 4 2515 68.0 

Wood Office fUurnitUre.............sceccscceeccessereneereey 2521 82.5 

Office furniture, except wood............ 2522 70.6 3 A : i 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. i 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3) 103.1 103.2} 102.6); 102.1) 104.7) 104.5) 112.4) 116.2 
Corrugated and solid fiber DOxeS..........-...:2:ce+0004 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6; 102.8 99.8 98.1 100.9} 100.8] 101.9) 105.5) 110.0) 107.6 
Folding paperboard DOXeS.........:csceseesesesereneeeetsnees 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5) 101.6) 105.4) 105.3) 110.9] 116.4] 117.9] 1229] 126.8 
Paper and plastic Dags.............c0sseeseeeeesseseeneeees 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7] 101.8 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.5 91.7 
Alkalles'and 'chlorines-c.<-.--sececacsc-e-eracvannssacaees 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7| 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 87.7 
Inorganic pigments 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6} 103.3) 107.8) 104.5 98.9} 107.8} 107.8} 115.0} 108.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, .€.S. .......::0::e08 2819 pt. 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5| 105.9/ 109.0] 102.3] 104.9} 110.7} 113.2} 126.5 
Synthetic fibers 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8} 102.9} 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3] 112.3) 119.4) 125.7 
Soaps and detergents.. 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3} 102.4) 109.4) 128.2} 126.4) 115.3) 112.6) 111.7) 126.0 
Cosmetics and other toiletries.............::sceeeeeeeesey 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6} 105.2} 102.7} 101.1} 103.9} 1084) 108.5) 111.6) 115.2 
Paints and allied products........ 285 : 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0} 101.4) 103.3} 106.3) 104.3) 102.9) 108.8) 116.7] 116.6 
Industrial organic chemicals, n.e.c. 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3] 110.5} 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.2 93.3 
Nitrogenous fertilizers......... H 2873 65.4) 101.1 100.7 90.5} 101.3} 103.3} 107.7] 108.4} 111.8) 117.5} 111.1) 107.6 
Phosphatic fertilizers... <.<-..sccwansceo<evassncvsavaceasness 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7} 107.3} 105.0} 106.0} 122.6) 118.1 
Fertilizers, Mixing OMIY..........sccceccccceeseeseeeereeees 2875 90.5 97.8; 100.8 95.1} 104.7} 112.4) 112.8} 114.6] 127.1} 139.1} 1189) 119.9 
Agricultural chemicals, 0.€.C. .......sc0sscesseseersesens 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2; 108.4; 108.9] 106.2) 102.2) 1084] 111.0] 115.6} 124.9 
Petroleum refining........... Peal 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9} 105.3] 109.6] 109.2} 106.6} 111.3} 120.1 123.8] 133.0 
Tires and inner tubes...... 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6} 102.9} 103.8} 103.0} 102.4} 107.8) 116.5} 124.1) 131.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting.. 3052 78.4} 104.9} 100.1} 102.1 108.2 97.8} 103.3 96.1} 104.3} 111.3} 102.9} 102.0 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c 5 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9} 100.1 101.1 105.3} 107.5} 114.0} 116.2} 119.8) 120.2 
Footwear, except rUbDbe?r............ccseeceeeeeeeseereeeee 314 90.7 98.8; 100.3} 101.9} 102.3] 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 96.4] 106.0; 101.2 
Glass containers 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6] 101.6] 107.5} 108.1} 111.5} 106.0} 111.0) 109.9 
Cement, hydraulic... 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1} 103.2} 110.2} 112.4) 108.3} 115.1} 119.9} 125.6) 123.4 
Clay construction products 3251,53,59 78.5 92.7 94.2 95.5} 105.2 98.3) 102.3 97.4 98.9} 102.3} 108.0) 111.3 
Clay fOMACIOMES ens ssccsscsascsanaxesuensucerprstcuconoon 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9} 100.8] 102.3 98.5} 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0} 107.3 96.0 
Concrete products... 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99.5} 104.4} 102.1 104.8} 103.8} 104.9} 103.2} 109.3) 1086) 114.3 
Ready-mixed concrete... : 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0; 100.2) 101.0) 100.2 96.7 98.2 96.9 93.0 95.8 
MRAM PS es, 331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7} 113.5} 108.5} 110.5) 108.2) 117.7 145.4 
Gray and ductile iron foundries............cccceeeeeeee 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 99.3 108.0 106.9 107.9 104.6 107.7 112.4 
Steel foundries 3324,25 105.8] 102.4 99.5| 104.9 95.5 96.3 96.9 94.8 95.6 106.2 
Primary copper. 3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 77.3 


Primary aluminum 
Copper rolling and drawing.... 


3334 
3351 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
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ea nes OTe. on | Gana | aGaseiilanca | ance’) anddalGudaaul@aaae | aana l anna) anna) anne 
Industry SiC 1973 984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 

Aluminum rolling and drawing..........:sscsseeeeereed 3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 90.6 91.2 90.3 96.5 93.9| 99.6 93.9 
Metal cans 3411 59.2) 101.1 99.2 95.9; 106.9) 108.1) 117.5] 123.8) 129.7} 134.6) 140.7) 146.3 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. ....... 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1 100.5) 101.0 95.0 93.1 93.1 93.3} 100.8 98.4 
Heating equipment, except electric. 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96:2) 113.7) 105.01" § 1114-0) 119:4) 1212) "121:8) ~ 130:2) 1311.1 
Fabricated structural metal....... 3441 97.1 91.2 99.0 99.0} 100.4 97.6} 101.2} 104.5} 103.6} 108.1 109.8; 110.1 
Metal doors, sash, and trim... 3442 90.5} 101.4; 104.8; 102.0} 104.6] 105.8) 103.1 103.0} 106.7; 105.5) 103.3 96.8 
Fabricated plate work........... 3443 - 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2 90.3 94.1 94.3 98.3 98.3) 109.3} 109.4 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0 97.0 93.8 93.7 96.1 91.9 92.8 95.8} 100.5 
Automotive stampings. 3465 74.9| 100.5 94.5 95.7} 102.8} 101.8 96.1 97.3] 113.8) 120.8} 124.9) 128.4 
Metal stampings, n.e.c 3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 93.9 98.0 95.3 90.4 89.5 98.8; 104.8; 109.3} 112.8 
Valves and pipe fittings 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9} 101.4] 101.2) 102.1 101.7} 100.4) 104.2) 109.7) 109.7 
Fabricated pipe and fittings...............ccseceeeereeeees 3498 140.8} 130.0} 120.0} 121.4 99.6] 102.3) 107.0} 114.2) 109.6} 113.3] 112.9] 113.0 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. 3 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5; 106.3) 113.2} 108.4) 103.3} 101.2} 104.3] 119.5) 124.9 
Farm machinery and equipment...............020c0 3523 108.6} 112.7) 101.6 95.7; 112.8) 124.0) 131.8) 125.3) 119.1 123.7) 131.4] 143.4 
Lawn and garden equipment. 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 93.2 94.8 95.8; 108.7) 114.7) 116.6] 126.3 
Construction machinery.. 3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1 107.6} 110.2; 109.6] 101.0} 100.6) 107.0) 123.2) 132.9 
Mining machinery.......... 3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1] 102.0) 107.0 98.4 90.0 90.1} 109.5 99.5| 109.3 
Oil and gas field Machinery...........:..eccccceseeeeereed 3533 156.9} 126.0) 115.2} 105.9] 123.1) 116.1) 113.9) 110.9) 125.7} 122.1) 119.9) 117.5 
Metal cutting machine tOols............::cecessseeeeneeee 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 99.9 99.2 94.8; 113.0) 111.4) 110.0) 111.9 
Metal forming machine tools. - 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 93.7; 113.1 107.9 97.7 88.4; 102.5} 115.0} 104.3} 116.2 
Machine tool ACCeSSOTICS...........:ssssseceretseserseseeeees 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2} 102.5) 104.1 104.6 96.8} 101.5) 114.8) 122.3 
Pumps and pumping equipment.................0020++4 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7| - 105.7} 101.3} 103.4) 102.5 98.6} 105.2) 110.6) 113.4 
Ball and roller bearings........ 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1) 102.9 99.0 93.1 89.6 97.8| 103.8} 106.3} 107.2 
Air and gas compressors... 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0} 103.7; 105.3] 107.8) 110.2) 112.7) 111.5) 117.3) 115.0 
Refrigeration and heating equipmert........ 3585 100.3} 100.1 98.1 95.8} 104.0; 109.0} 106.3) 104.8; 107.6; 111.8) 115.1 115.0 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves.. 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7} 109.9} 119.4) 114.1 115.1 126.4} 136.4] 142.9] 143.0 
Transformers, except electronic...... 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3} 102.8; 104.3) 107.3) 110.7} 126.5) 121.8] 143.4) 159.9 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus.. 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9) 109.1 106.5} 106.5} 103.9} 114.6} 123.1 123.8} 131.7 
Motors and generators... 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8) 102.8) 103.6} 100.9) 104.4) 111.5} 127.1 124.4) 139.1 
Household cooking equipment....... 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3} 104.6) 116.1 96.8 99.5} 104.9] 100.9) 103.7| 127.4) 125.5 
Household refrigerators and freezers.. 3632 70.1 97.5} 104.1) 101.2} 103.3} 105.2; 107.3} 111.8] 116.0) 116.8) 126.7) 124.2 
Household laundry equipment. ey 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4) 106.1 98.7; 104.0) 111.0) 115.9} 144.8) 150.5) 131.6 
Household appliances, 1.€.C. ........sececeeeseersenseeed 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1 100.6 96.3 91.8 80.5 91.6) 117.6) 118.9) 116.0 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes.. 2 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5} 100.3 92.7 98.0} 101.8} 112.8] 100.9 98.9 95.9 
Lighting fixtures and equipment.................00008 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7} 103.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 94.3 98.9] 103.7} 110.0] 107.5 
Household audio and video equipment..............+4 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3} 106.9} 106.2} 120.5) 124.1] 135.7] 151.8) 163.1} 179.3) 225.3 
Motor vehicles and equipmenrt....... a 871 68.7 91.1 95.3 95.1 103.2} 103.3} 102.4 96.7; 104.3) 105.4) 107.3) 104.4 
Aircraft... 3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 93.5} 105.8} 107.5) 112.9] 131.4] 141.7] 142.5) 131.8] 132.5 
Instruments to measure electricity... 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4 106.1} 105.2} 106.2) 108.3) 119.0] 122.4) 144.7) 163.6 
Photographic equipment and supplies... 386 58.9 88.2 86.1 94.1 105.6) 113.0) 107.8} 110.2) 116.4) 126.9) 132.7} 129.4 
Railroad transportation 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2} 108.4) 114.6] 1185) 127.8} 139.6} 145.6 - - 
Bus carriers, class 1 411,13,14 pts. 116.8] 100.1 96.1 95.6} 107.9] 104.6 - - - - - - 
Trucking, except local 4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8; 105.2} 109.4 - = - - - - 
U.S. Postal service.. é 43 88.6 98.1 98.4} 100.0 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7] 104.5) 107.1 106.6} 106.5 
Air transportation -| 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.8} 108.4 
Petroleum pipelines. 4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9} 102.0} 104.8] 103.2) 102.5 99.0} 100.2} 104.4} 108.1 117.7 
Telephone communications.. 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0} 106.2} 111.6) 113.3) 119.8) 127.7} 135.2] 141.6) 144.6 
Electric utilities... 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3} 104.9} 107.7} 110.1) 113.4) 115.2} 120.6] 126.8} 135.0 
Gas utilities......... 492,3 pt 145.5) 114.1] 111.9] 102.1] 105.5) 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3] 107.0} 102.2} 105.9 
Scrap and waste materials 5093 - 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 86.0 98.6 98.9} 101.7} 109.4) 107.7} 108.9 
Hardware stores... 525 83.3 96.6 95.6} 101.6] 108.6] 115.2} 110.4) 102.5) 107.2) 106.7) 114.5) 106.4 
Department stores 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 96.9 94.2 98.2} 101.2} 105.0) 107.1) 107.6 
Variety stores 533 148.9} 141.9] 129.2} 106.7) 101.9} 124.5} 151.3) 154.3) 167.7} 170.4) 160.5) 159.3 
General merchandise stores.............:0csceseeeereeee 539 - 78.6 80.9 97.5} 100.8} 109.8) 116.4) 121.8} 136.1 159.9; 161.6] 165.9 
Grocery stores 541 109.1} 107.9f 105.7) 103.8 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.7 92.2 91.2 
Retail bakeries..... 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.6 
New and used car dealers 551 85.1 99.5 99.8; 101.6} 103.5} 102.5) 106.1} 104.2} 106.5) 107.4) 108.3] 107.1 
Auto and home supply stores 553 7141 90.4 94.5 94.3} 103.2} 101.5) 102.8 98.9 98.9 98.9} 103.0) 106.8 
Gasoline service stations. 554 59.5 87.0 93.5} 101.8} 103.0) 105.1 102.6) 104.3) 109.7} 112.4) 115.0) 119.2 
Men's and boys' clothing stores 561 77.6 93.7 98.3; 100.7} 106.0] 109.3) 112.8} 117.7) 116.4) 115.7] 120.9) 122.6 
Women's clothing stores...... 562 58.9 98.0 99.8; 107.0 97.5 99.1} 100.8; 101.9) 110.7) 116.2} 118.1] 122.9 
Family clothing stores.... 565 76.2; 106.2} 103.1} 103.3} 102.4) 105.5} 104.9} 106.9) 112.3) 111.6] 114.9) 128.4 
IGM SOND te rieasasenvccascuskesarareancev 566 81.3 90.6 97.6 105.5 102.7 107.2 106.2 105.1 111.5 110.8 120.5 123.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores. 571 83.9 97.9 94.8} 101.2 98.9) 101.3} 102.2} 101.6} 108.6} 108.9] 111.0) 116.4 
Household appliance stores.... 572 59.8 87.2 94.9} 106.5 98.5} 103.5} 102.8} 105.2} 113.9} 114.6} 115.9) 119.9 
Radio, television, and computer stores.. 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1; 119.3} 115.7} 120.9) 129.6) 143.5] 157.3) 178.4) 195.6 
Eating and drinking places...............+. 98.9 96.2 99.3} 102.8} 102.2} 104.0) 103.1} 102.4] 103.1; 101.4) 102.2 
Drug stores and proprietary stores.. 106.4] 102.5} 101.6] 101.9} 102.5} 103.6) 104.7} 103.6} 104.7) 103.7} 102.8 
MIGQUON StONES co peesearitaseinan<sess<are0» is 93.6] 101.9 93.8 98.2) 101.1} 105.2} 105.9) 108.4} 100.5 98.7| 104.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores.............+004 92.6 94.1 97.1 98.4) 101.7} 101.5} 102.0} 100.6} 103.9] 1082) 114.0 
Catalog and mail-order houses... 80.6 80.8 87.2| 107.3} 111.4] 102.1) 107.2} 113.8] 121.0} 120.0} 123.9 
Commercial banks............+- 89.6 94.3 96.2} 102.9} 101.3] 104.6) 107.4) 109.4) 119.5} 119.5} 124.4 
ai nNea ts wabasa eas Wasa sascin se veyoshycaa>oes 101.6} 101.2 98.9 97.6 95.0 96.0 99.0) 107.6} 106.8) 111.0) 113.2 

aiaoapaiatren 107.5} 103.3} 100.8 97.2} 100.5) 101.0 98.7 99.9 99.9} 101.9) 105.1 

98.5 96.1 96.9 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 96.5} 101.1} 104.8 

Automotive repair shops... 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 
Country eee 


Canada... 
Australia.. 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 


Civilian labor force 


Gusheasesslnapacunsasnunstecshtvasasosusansodnsssseouseesbune 119,865 
13,631 
7,758 


121,669 
13,900 
7,974 


123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105] 129,200} 131,056] 132,304 | 133,943 
14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 
8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 
60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 
23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,100 
28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 
22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 
6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 
4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 
28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 


Participation rate” 
65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 
63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 
61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 
56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 §5.8 55.6 $5.5. 55.3 55.5 
55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53.2 52.8 
47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 
54.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 
66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 
63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 


114,968 | 117,342} 118,793] 117,718] 118,492 | 120,259] 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 
12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 
59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 
21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,950 
26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 
20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 
5,830 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 
4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 


United Kingdom... 25,010} 25,850] 26,510] 26,740] 26,090] 25,530] 25,340] 25,550] 26,000] 26,280 
Employment-population ratio® 
United States’. 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 
57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 
60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 
50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 
51.5 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 51.4 50.2 49.7 49.0 
43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 
50.7 50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.2 55.6 
65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 
56.4 58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 


Unemployed 


650 480 450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 

= 97 84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 

United Kingdom........... ae 2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 
Unemployment rate 

United States’... a 6.2 5.5 5,3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 

8.9 7.8 7S. 8.1 10.4 11.3 hes 10.4 9.5 9.7 

8.1 7.2 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 

2.9 2.5 2.3 2.1 21 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 

10.8 10.3 9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.6 

6.3 6.3 $7 5.0 4.3 4.6 5.7 6.5 6.5 7.2 

a 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 

Netherlands... i 10.0 7.6 7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 Ths 7.0 6.4 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. 3 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
Data" in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 


? Labor force as a percent of the workina-aae population. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 


[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1986 | 1987 
Output per hour 
United States... = = -| 71.9) 88.2} 94.3 
Canada.. 40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 
Japan... 14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 
Belgium... 17.8 32.7 42.6 64.5 87.6 88.7 
Denmark. 29.5 52.1 66.1 89.2 90.0 89.6 
France... 23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 85.2 86.7 
Germany. 29.2 52/1 61.1 7.3 89.5 88.4 
Italy... 19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 82.6 85.0 
Netherlands.. 19.5 38.6 48.8 69.8 91.0 91.7 
Norway.. 36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 89.0 93.3 
Sweden..... 27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 88.5 90.1 
United Kingdom... 30.2 43.3 51.4 54.4 74.0 78.2 
Output 
United States... - - - 77.3 91.0 97.9 
Canada. 34.2 61.0 77.6 85.9 99.3] 104.1 
10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 74.9 78.4 
30.7 57.6 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 
40.1 66.8 78.1 89.7 101.7 97.6 
32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.2 91.41 
41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 
ral) 44.8 54.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 
31.9 59.8 68.0 77.8 88.3 89.5 
56.5 89.1} 102.2) 103.6} 108.1} 110.7 
46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8] 105.2} 107.7 
67.8 90.4 99.7 87.2 90.2 94.5 
92.2 104.5 110.5 107.6 103.1 103.9 
84.5 100.9 107.5 109.5 107.2 111.4 
76.3} 102.3) 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 
172.1] 176.3) 165.6} 121.4) 101.6) 100.0 
135.8 128.3 118.1 100.6 113.1 109.0 
140.6 147.0 148.7 131.5 107.2 105.1 
142.4 136.1 128.4 110.3 100.1 99.6 
109.6 121.8 123.4 123.0 102.7 104.1 
Netherlands.. 163.3 155.1 139.3 111.4 97.0 97.6 
Norway..... 154.0 154.3 151.2 135.0 121.6 118.6 
Sweden... 168.3 154.7 142.5 124.0 118.9 119.5 
United Kingdom.. -| 224.4 208.6 194.0 160.3 121.9 120.9 
Compensation per hour 
United States.. 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 
Canada... 10.5 18.3 22.9 50.2 7.5 79.8 
4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 77.9 
5.6 14.1 21.7 52.7 77.5 79.3 
4.6 13.2 20.4 49.4 72.9 79.7 
4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 76.8 79.7 
8.1 20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 
1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 
Netherlands. 6.4 20.3 31.8 64.7 85.1 87.8 
Norway. 4.7 11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 
Sweden... 41 10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 
United Kingdom... 3.1 6.4 9.6 33.8 59.4 66.3 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States. = = - 77.6 89.1 85.7 
Canada... 25.9 30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 
Japan....... 30.9 43.3 65.7 91.7 99.0 96.0 
Belgium... 31.2 43.3 50.8 81.8 88.6 89.5 
Denmark.. 15.5 25.3 30.8 55.3 81.0 89.0 
France...... 18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 
Germany.. 28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 
Italy... 8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 77.8 
Netherlands. 33.0 52.7 65.1 92.7 93.5 95.8 
Norway... 12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 7.7 84.1 
Sweden... 14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 71.3 74.7 
United Kingdom. 10.3 14.8 18.8 62.1 80.3 84.5 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States. - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 
Canada.... 32.3 35.1 38.4 66.1 72.7 77.8 
Japan... 10.9 15.3 26.1 51.5 74.5 84.2 
Belgium... 20.1 28.0 42.1 90.0 63.7 77.0 
Denmark.. 13.5 20.4 30.9 59.4 60.4 78.4 
France.. 20.2 22.0 32.9 73.5 69.0 81.0 
Germany.. 10.5 17.1 28.1 59.9 58.7 75.3 
Italy... 15.9 24.7 34.0 62.9 62.6 73.9 
Netherlands. 15.4 25.6 41.2 82.1 67.1 83.1 
Norway........ 11.3 17.8 27.2 63.9 65.3 7.5 
Sweden........... 4 16.8 23.0 32.7 69.6 58.3 68.5 
United Kingdom. 16.4 20.1 26.0 81.7 66.7 78.4 
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97.7 
95.8 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Industry and type of case” 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


Total cases ....... 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
Total cases ....... 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Mining 


TOWN CASES iirc. .acessestececea-s 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 


Construction 
SMNRD I cat teves rte aps vocsem nether wn iaccws Gmiapee are catsnihaesanemaan anaes 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS............. 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays............ 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.... ae 
NO NIE Net ae ees onc ache on se senann pas opunvs cowssieotgr ss anssveeserkcs 
Special trades contractors: 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays. 


Manufacturing 
TRIO CERN oases ce saeco cet cn cca a pi ee an wen hae eaneaduibabincene wad 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 
Durable goods: 
RRA RNR ress ata Sis na secacscsxianch cde SeaaeaaNeT MCLs asampvanch anes ve 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Lumber and wood products: 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays 
Furniture and tixtures: 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays............ 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 


Lost workday cases.... fea 

RU IPN cele oc nana Ast ress nnptnot tneamnnnavadcsnsnansycenavinnivons 
Primary metal industries: 

NN a ana estes ess os ysis das widon vasa daKenuassinsoznsscnnnd 

Lost workday cases.... 

Lost workdays. 
Fabricated metal products: 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays...... 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS............:::0+5 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases..... ) 
MR WOMIAUR vnntittite rans cnt etenoncnencdsennanennnsasdsciacnnssnectvaccease 
lransportation equipment: 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS.........00J. 
Instruments and related products: 


Lost workdays. 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers*® 


1994 *| 1995 * 


3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 
69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = 
11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 Ti 

5.7 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 
94.1) 101.8} 100.9) 112.2} 108.3) 126.9 - 


49 5.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 
144.0} 152.1 137.2} 119.5} 129.6} 204.7 - 
14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 
6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 
135.8} 142.2] 143.3) 147.9] 148.1 161.9 - 
14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 
6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 
134.0} 132.2) 137.3) 137.6] 132.0) 142.7 - 
14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 Tet 
6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 
139.1 162.3} 147.1 144.6} 160.1 165.8 - 
15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 
WA 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 
135.7} 141.1 144.9} 153.1 151.3} 168.3 = 
11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 
5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 
95.5} 107.4) 113.0) 120.7] 121.5) 124.6 = 
12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 
5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 
96.8) 111.1 116.5) 123.3) 122.9) 126.7 - 
18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 
9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 76 
176.5} 189.1 177.5} 172.5) 172.0} 165.8 = 
15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 
6.7 7.3 ne 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 
103.6} 115.7 - - —-| 128.4 - 
14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 
71 7.5 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 
135.8} 141.0] 149.8) 160.5} 156.0) 152.2 = 
17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 
7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7A 7.3 
145.8] 161.3] 168.3) 180.2} 169.1 175.5 = 
17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 
7.2 8.0 7.9 79 7A 6.6 6.7 
121.9] 138.8) 147.6} 155.7) 146.6) 144.0 = 
11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11 11.1 1141 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
Industry and type of case’ 1985 
===) 
Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 9.6 
Lost workday cases. and 4.4 
OST WORKOAYS siirnssxcer-nes-onkagascancncsns Ateneo 77.6 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 16.7 16.5 
Lost workday cases.. 8.1 8.0 
Lost WOrkdayS..........cecceeeeseeee 138.0) 137.8 
lobacco products: 
TN QUAN. CASOS <5... esvectscacvertrastvestuddoateretsveautesducdsereassssducsvensaes 7.3 6.7 
Lost workday cases. 3.0 2.5 
Lost workdayS.............0+ 51.7 45.6 
textile mili: 
Total cases 7.5 7.8 
Lost workday cases.. 3.0 3.1 
Lost workdays.... 57.4 59.3 
Apparel and other 
Total cases 6.7 6.7 
Lost workday cases.. 2.6 2.7 
Lost workdayS...........++ 44.1 49.4 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 10.2 10.5 
Lost workday cases.. 4.7 4.7 
Lost workdays... 94.6 99.5 
Printing and publis! 
Total cases 6.3 6.5 
Lost workday cases. 2.9 2.9 
Lost workdayS............+ 49.2 50.8 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases §.1 6.3 
Lost workday cases. 2.3 CARE 
Lost workdayS.......... 38.8 49.4 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases §.1 foal 
Lost workday cases 2.4 3.2 
LOSt WOTKOAYS) ic sc0ncsaveakosncvssnousvaaduavanvansanneneuienessiaasdaatanesuatsibinea 49.9 67.5 
Hubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases ... 13.4 14.0 
Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.6 
Lost workdayS........000 107.4) 118.2 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 10.3 10.5 
Lost workday cases 4.6 4.8 
EOSUWOMKGAYS 5s ccinccweoeskusesdocgsssonetvinteassncaecseteressier 88.3 83.4 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 8.6 8.2 
Lost workday cases.... He 5.0 4.8 
OSt- Workday’ S.cccsiccsncecavctecsacscasconscaersospvastunaststnaerssoreccevieroevanasu 107.1 102.1 
Total cases 7.4 7.7 
Lost workday cases.... oh 3.2 3.3 
LOSE WOPKOAYS. ciscnscansasncatayonncssvaxesduntiekcussansenaaetineussioerbeneteuinussgeusaa 50.7 54.0 
Wholesale trade: 
FLOREN GASOS(..0: ssntusctssessctusueninsiunc asx avetcwaaus nuns SenaeRe arma ees Mttal 7.2 Tie 
Lost workday cases.... 3.5 3.6 
Lost workdayS...........+ 59.8 62.5 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 75 7.8 
Lost workday cases.... oe 3.1 3.2 
MCHBE WORRY S oo nae ter aNesaninscorn pet baniv datas osbeenions axgantMlolec nan tent 47.0 50.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 
Lost workday cases. 9 9 
Lost workdays... 15.4 ‘gl 
Total cases 5.4 5.3 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays...... 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 

Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries 
and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better 
address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries. 

5 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays 
per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days 
away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work 
disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

- Data not available. 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 


Event or exposure’ 


Number 


Transportation incidents... 
Highway incident. 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 
Moving in same direction............seeeee 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming.... 
Moving in intersection 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 
Noncollision incident... 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision. 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 
Overturned........... 
Worker struck by vehicle. 
Railway incident.............:::000eeee 
Water vehicle incident 
Aircraft incident.................00000 


Assaults and violent acts.... 


Contact with objects and equipment... 
Struck by object 
Struck by falling object. 
Struck by flying object..... 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.... 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials. 


Fall to lower level..... 
Fall from ladder.. 
Fall from roof.. 
Fall from scaffold, staging 

Fall on same level.........:ceceees 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments. 
Contact with electric CUITENE........seeseeeeeeeeseeceeeeeeee 
Contact with overhead power lines... 
Contact with temperature extremes..... 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.. 
Inhalation of substances.... 
Oxygen deficiency.......... 
Drowning, submersion. 


Fires and explosions 


Other events or exposures” oa oR LEEOID SO eee OE eae cee Cocos 


1 


Classification Structures. 
2 Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Fatalities 
Number | Number 

6,331 6,632 6,275 6,112 
2,499 2,762 2,588 2,556 
1,242 1,343 1,345 1,324 
659 654 642 656 
100 120 127 95 
245 230 246 214 
123 144 99 153 
189 255 275 240 
336 373 351 348 
236 274 261 264 
392 409 389 369 
214 226 210 204 
365 391 388 349 
86 81 82 75 
119 94 87 107 
282 426 283 320 
1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144 
1,074 1,080 1,036 912 
35 47 46 47 
884 934 762 751 
95 60 67 79 
222 214 221 199 
1,045 1,017 916 1,005 
565 590 547 579 
346 372 341 402 
81 68 63 58 
311 280 255 283 
151 147 131 146 
138 132 99 130 
618 665 650 684 
534 580 577 607 
76 86 97 95 
120 129 143 148 
71 89 82 88 
49 63 53 49 
592 641 609 523 
325 348 348 279 
115 132 139 116 
38 50 56 32 
116 133 107 119 
68 84 62 75 
97 92 
77 67 
207 184 
25 16 


as 


= ah oak 


— 
NNAH]HANODM WOHANH THO ANH DAWDADAWHN = 


as 
=5 


= 
oO -NHNHNAO += H+-NNO 


shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 


rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 
available or that do not meet publication criteria. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
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